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THE MUSICAL WORLD OF THE 
UNITED STATES IS ABOUT TO 


RISE AND ASSERT ITSELF; 


Stirring Address Made by the Editor of Musical America in Baltimore, 
Where He Was Entertained as ‘‘ the Guest of the City ’’—Intro- 
duced by Mayor Preston in Terms of Eulogy, Launches a Great 
National Movement for the ‘‘ Organization’’ of the Musical 
World and the Musical Industries so That They May Work 
Together and Have a Common Aim 


ALTIMORE, Oct. 20.—“‘The musical! 
world of the United States is about 
to rise and assert itself! 

“Too long it has been a suppliant. Too 
long it has stretched out its hands for 
appreciation, for bread, to get at times 
but a stone. The hour has come when 
all those engaged in the musical life of 
this country, and in its musical indus- 
tries, will have a common purpose and a 
common aim, beyond merely that of serv- 
ing the community through their art or 
through industrial work.” 

These were some of the stirring sen- 
tences which interspersed the address, 
before the City Club here on Saturday 
afternoon, made by John C. Freund, 
Editor of MusicAL AMERICA. The audi- 
ence was large and representative. 

Mr. Freund had come to Baltimore on 
the invitation of Mayor James H. Pres- 
ton; as “the guest of the city,” to attend 
the opening concert of the third series of 
municipally supported symphony con- 
certs. His coming was made the occasion 
of an invitation by the City Club to ad- 
dress its members. And so Mr. Freund 
used the opportunity to launch a national 
movement which will unquestionably have 


far-reaching influence upon the musical 
life and the musical industries of this 
country. 

After the president of the club had 
called the members to order and intro- 
duced Mayor Préston, who was received 
with applause, the Mayor came to the 
platform and said in part: 


Mayor Preston’s Introduction 


“TI esteem it an honor to introduce the 
man who is about to address you. He 
has been known for nearly half a cen- 
tury as a worker in the cause of music, 
and I have no hesitation in saying that 
I consider that he has done more for that 
cause than any other living man, espe- 
cially during the last four years, when 
he has, at his own expense,. toured the 
country, arousing the people to what we 
have already accomplished in music, urg- 
ing them to be fair and just in their atti- 
tude to our own musicians, teachers and 
composers, and demonstrating the value 
of music in a civilized community. 

“With regard to his_ publication, 
MUSICAL AMERICA, of which he is the 
Editor-in-Chief, I can speak by the card, 
for my son takes the various musical 
papers now being published. It is not 
too much to say that MUSICAL AMERICA 
is to-day the leading publication of its 
kind and class, for it is distinguished by 
its ability, the information in contains, 
and, above all, by its honesty.” 


Mr. Freund’s Address 


Mr. Freund, who was received with ap- 
plause, opened his remarks by referring 
to the excellent showing made by the 
local municipally supported symphony or- 
chestra. He then reminded the business 
men present that purely from a commer- 
cial point of view an interest in music 
distinguished a city. It had an advertis- 
ing value, for the reason that whatever 
a city might do in the way of material 
progress, it still was not doing anything 
else than other cities were doing. But 
when it came to the encouragement given 
to music it distinguished itself from 


others, and so led in the march of prog- 
ress. 

He then suggested that the new audi- 
torium, which it was expected would be 
finished in two years, might appropriate- 
ly be opened with the first of a series of 
biennial musical festivals, which should 
adopt as their basis the exploitation of 
music in the public schools and univer- 
sities, which should offer prizes for the 
young people, for their glee clubs, for 
their mandolin clubs, their bands and 
orchestras, their quartets. Then there 
should be a day devoted to.the composi- 
tions of American composers, and a spe- 
cial day for the composers of Maryland 
and Baltimore. A day should be devoted 
to the church choirs of Baltimore and of 
the State. Great artists could also be 
engaged to demonstrate the highest ar- 
tistic standards. The result would be to 
bring thousands of young people to the 
town, and for a week Baltimore would 
be alive with youth, life and music. 

Mr. Freund referred to the days, a 
generation or so ago, when Baltimore 
was already distinguished not alone by 
its musicians and teachers, but by the 
prominent houses in the musical indus- 
tries. He paid a warm tribute to the 
great and venerable house of Knabe, 
which had done so much to foster a love 
for music not only in their own state but 
through the South, even before the Civil 
War. He referred in generous terms to 
the Stieff House, and also to Otto Sutro, 
the representative of the Steinways, of 
whom he spoke in affectionate remem- 
brance, 

He next told some interesting stories 
contrasting the condition of music a gén- 
eration ago in New York with what it 
is to-day. 

Then he took up the American busi- 
ness man and urged that, instead of 
being- considered purely materia] and a 
hunter for the dollar, as the Old World 
believed, he in reality is an idealist, for it 
took idealism to dream out a skyscraper 
before the business was going. It took 
idealism to build up our wonderful rail- 
road system. It took idealism to enter 
into, by the thousands, all the enterprises 
which Americans undertook and _ put 
through with unswerving pertinacity. 

America as a Musical Nation 

Next he referred to his publication, 
some four years ago, of the tremendous 
sums this country is spending for music, 
and how that had resulted in calls to 
come out and tell the story, to which he 
had responded during the last four years. 
He spoke specially of the wonderful de- 
velopment of the American musical in- 
dustries, which barely had any existence 
three generations ago, but to-day lead the 
world in quantity and quality. He dis- 
sipated the idea that because we were a 
material people we could never produce 
composers worthy to rank with. those of 
the Old World, and showed how, through 
this being the melting pot of the world, 
we had already produced distinctive types 
in the way of business men, financiers, 
inventors, surgeons, athletes, women, and 
consequently the time would come when 
we should also produce composers who 
would break away from the old rut in 
which musical composition had rested in 
the Old World, and, inspired by the ideal 
of democracy, would produce works 
higher and nobler than those yet known. 
He urged that the American ideal which 
had been put into the Constitution be put 
into our music, and that we should not 
ask: 
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are serving under the colors. Affix a one 
cent stamp next to this notice and hand this 


copy of Musical America to any postal em 
ployee. It will then be placed in the hands 
of our soldiers or sailors at the front 
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MISCHA ELMAN 


Brilliant Russian Violinist, Whose Popularity Was Again Demonstrated on Sunday, 
When Carnegie Hall Was Crowded for His First New York Recital of This 


Season. (See Page 2) 





“What is your nationality?” 

“Where do you come from?” 

“With whom did you study?” 

But— 

“Can you sing?” 

“Can you play?” 

“Is your composition worthy?” 

And let it go at that. 

He told of the great results that had 
come from the propaganda he had been 
making, though he claimed for himself 
no more than that he was a passing 
voice, one of a long line of those who 
had worked and struggled in the cause of 
music. 

He took up not alone the importance of 
music, but the important part that it 
was already playing as an integral, vital 
part in our life. He showed that there 
was scarcely a function, private, social, 
public, in which music does not play a 
rdle.. He showed the influence music was 
having in the camps, how Gen. Bell had 
declared that “the singing man is a fight- 
ing man.” But it was toward the close 
of his address that he made the most im- 
portant announcement, and deeply stirred 
those who heard him. 

“Do you realize,” said Mr. Freund, 
“that there are in this country to-day, 
at a modest calculation, over two million 
people, intelligent, cultured, who are 
earning a living in the musical world 
or in the musical industries? Why, there 
are nearly three hundred thousand or- 
ganists, ranking them from the modest 
girl at the organ in the little country 


Mntered at the Post Office at New York, N. Y., as mail matter of the Second Class 


church to the highly priced organist in 
the great church of the great city. 


Failure to Give Musicians Recognition 


“But with all this, with all we spend 
for music, with all the great increase in 
our musical activities, with all the nota- 
ble accomplishment already made by our 
own singers, players, musicians, compos- 
ers, teachers, and other workers in the 
field, they do not get the recognition that 
they should. They do not mean the 
force that they should. And this has 
been plainly shown by Congress dur- 
ing the discussion of the new tax bill, 
when it came to the question as to what 
should be done with the musical indus- 
tries, speaker after speaker referred to 
them as simply belonging to the luxuries, 
to the things that were very well to have 
if you could afford it, but that they had 
no real place in the serious conditions 
which now confront us, that music was 
well in its way but did not deserve con- 
sideration under existing circumstances. 

“Whose fault is it that this is the situ- 
ation? The responsibility must be placed 
squarely upon the musical people them- 
selves. They have been so engrossed 
with their great and noble art that they 
have been negligent of their social duties, 
and certainly negligent of their civic 
duties. They have not registered and 
they have not voted, so neither politician 
nor statesman has had much use for 
them. 


[Continued on page 4] 
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“FESTIVAL OF SONG AND FLAGS” THRILLS 
MAMMOTH CROWD OF PHILADELPHIANS 


Many Local Choruses and 10,000 Singing School Children Raise Voices in Great Patriotic Feast of Song 
Under Auspices of Community Sing Association—Homer and Scott Appear as Soloists—Many 
Picturesque Features—Sousa and His Big Band Give Two Stirring Concerts in the Academy 


Bureau of Musical America, 
10 South Eighteenth Street, 
Philadelphia, Oct. 15, 1917. 


SOUL-STIRRING “Festival of Song 
A and Flags,” such as Philadelphia 
had never witnessed before, took place 
on the Belmont Plateau in Fairmount 
Park, Saturday afternoon. It was ideal 
weather and an estimated attendance of 
between 125,000 and 150,000 people as- 
sembled to do honor and pay tribute to 
the absent men who have answered the 
call to arms. 

The Songfest, given under the auspices 
of the Community Sing Association, of 
which John F. Braun is president, was 
marked by many thrilling and spectacu- 
lar features. The assemblage, aside from 
over 10,000 fiag-waving, singing school 
children, was made up of Philadelphia’s 
patriotic citizens, and many organiza- 
tions of prominence in this city’s musi- 
cal life. Actively participating were 
the Presser Choral Society, Haydn Club, 
Matinée Musical Club, Stetson Chorus, 
Wanamaker Chorus, Strawbridge & 
Clothier Chorus, Settlement Music 
School, Logan Glee Club, Philadelphia 
Choral Society, Philomusian Chorus, 
Philadelphia Orchestra Chorus, New 
Century Club Chorus, Philadelphia Mu- 
sic Club and the United Singers, 1200 
strong. 


_ Dr. Enoch Pearson, director of music 
in the public schools, perched high up in 
the air upon a platform especially erect- 
ed for the occasion, kept the multitude in 
swinging unison with the aid of a heavy 
walking stick. It was a difficult task 
and he succeeded nobly, only once or 
twice did he ask a repetition of a verse 
or two coupled with the assurance that 
“we can do that trick better.” Below 
this “crow’s nest” was the soloists’ 
stand and here appeared Louise Homer, 
the contralto, and Henri Scott, the basso. 
Both soloists received an ovation. 

Mme. Homer, wreathed in smiles, was 
heard in stirring numbers, “The Battle 
Hymn of the Republic,” “Glory, Glory, 
Hallelujah,” “Dixie,” “The Marseillaise” 
and “My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice.” 
Mr. Scott, assisted by Ellis Clark Ham- 
mann at the piano, sang the ever popu- 
lar “Road to Mandalay,” the “Toreador 
Song” from “Carmen,” “Over There” 
and several other numbers. Florence 
McMillan and Agnes Clune Quinlan com- 
pleted the trio of excellent accompanists. 
The big celebration concluded fittingly 
with an effective singing of “The Star- 
Spangled Banner,” with Mme. Homer 
as the principal. 

Outstanding features of the great fes- 
tival were the Police and Navy Bands 
and airplanes belonging to the Marine 
Corps at League Island, gracefully sail- 
ing above and. around the plateau, drop- 
ping thousands of small American flags 


upon the sea of upturned faces while 
guns roared forth rhythmic salutes. It 
was a glorious demonstration of patriot- 
ism, picturesque and typically American, 
and an event which will be remembered 
for a long time to come both from a 
musical and visual standpoint. 


Two Concerts by Sousa 


Lieut. John Philip Sousa and his band 
of 250 Jackies from the Great Lakes 
Naval Training Station were the recip- 
ients of a rousing and enthusiastic wel- 
come in the Academy of Music Thursday 
afternoon and evening, where they gave 
two concerts under the auspices of the 
Motor Messenger Service. The historic old 
Academy was filled from pit to dome and 
the veteran bandmaster completely won 
the hearts of his big audience by his ex- 
cellent work in training this great body 
of men. 

A program of dashing Sousa marches 
and patriotic selections was inspiringly 
played under Lieutenant Sousa’s skiiful 
direction. Many narratives of the war 
were related by prominent officers in ac- 
tive service. 

Mildred Faas, soprano, garbed in a 
silk American flag, concluded the inter- 
esting concert with “The Star-Spangled 
Banner,” finely sung. The affair was 
given to stimulate recruiting and to aid 
in recreation work among the sailors 
and marines at League Island. 

M. B. SwaAas. 





EXPECT CONFUSION 
OVER TICKET TAX 


Managers Wonder How War 
Measure Will Be Carried Out 
—A Problem for Critics 


HE new War Revenue Tax imposed 

upon tickets of admission to places 
of amusement, has caused a considerable 
amount of consternation among musical 
managers and musical organizations in 
New York. Although, without a: single 
exception, the various 
have agreed that the tax is a fair one 
and have expressed their loyalty to the 
government by their willingness to com- 
ply with the conditions, they are unani- 
mous in the opinion that the law has 
been enacted by the legislators without 
a complete understanding of the field and 
also that the interval of time between 
the enactment of the law and its going 
into force is not sufficient to permit a 


careful consideration of the problem and 
the proper method of meeting it. 

The law was enacted on Oct. 3, to be- 
come effective on Nov. 1. It provides 
that there be paid a tax of one cent for 
each ten cents, or fraction thereof, of 
the amount paid for admission to any 
place of amusement, including admission 
by single ticket or subscription. The 
complication ensuing from this section 
of the law is the result of the fact that 
season tickets for series of recitals, sym- 
phony concerts, etc., are sold at a price 
somewhat lower than that of the same 
ticket sold singly. The act, explicit to a 
degree in other respects, is vague as to 
how this matter is to be adjusted and 
much coxmgepanannce on the subject is 
being carried on between the managers 
and the Collector of Internal Revenues 
at Washington. The probable result will 
be that two sets of tickets will be re- 
quired by persons holding season tickets 
and the single tickets will bear some dis- 
tinguishing mark to show that the tax 
was included in the selling price. 


Effect on the Free Ticket User 


_ But by far the most difficult question 
is that of free tickets and those sent to 
critics. It is an open secret that with 
the exception of concerts by very popu- 
lar artists, a proportion of the audience, 
greater or less as the case may be, is 
“paper,”’—that is, the tickets are given 
away in order to assemble an audience. 
In the case of unknown artists making 
their débuts, this proportion is large, 
frequently the whole of the audience, and 
the question is, who is to pay the twenty 
cents tax on each of these two-dollar 





managements 


tickets? If the manager is to pay, the 
expenses of a début—not an inexpensive 
undertaking under any circumstances— 
are tremendously increased; if the re- 
cipient of the ticket is to pay the tax, 
will he use the ticket? A representative 
of the Music League of America has sug- 
gested reducing the face value of tickets 
for début recitals from $2 to $1, but this 
does not solve the question of the parsi- 
monious deadhead. 

Most of the managers have decided to 
pay the tax upon the critics’ tickets 
themselves but some of them declare that 
they intend cutting down the number to 
whom seats are sent and to discontinue 
altogether the indiscriminate sending 
of tickets to newspapers other than those 
of the highest standing. In other words, 
the sending of tickets to publications 
comes back to where it started: free 
tickets in exchange for criticism, but 
value received for value given. In this 
respect, the tax may be beneficial to the 
manager in enabling him to reduce his 
free list. 

The Symphony Society of New York 
has made representations to Washington, 
claiming exemption on the grounds of 
being an educational institution. The 
Society was incorporated under the laws 
of the State of New York on April 8, 
1879, “for the cultivation, promotion and 
advancement of instrumental, sacred and 
secular music, the study and perform- 
ance of classic and especially of sym- 
phonic music.” “The law is very arbi- 
trary,” said George Engles, business 
manager of the Society, “and the tone 
of it is, ‘we need the money and we in- 
tend to have it.’ Everyone knows that 
symphony concerts don’t make money 
and that as a rule, the deficit is high in 
the tens of thousands. I have called the 
attention of the government to the fact 
that crities are admitted free and that 
costs us money. Fifty per cent of the 
tickets for our educational concerts are 
sold at reduced rates to students and 
others who are unable to pay high prices. 
and if that doesn’t make us an educa- 
tional institution, I don’t know what 
does!” 

John H. Bacon of the managerial of- 
fices of Loudon Charlton, said that the 
injustice of the tax law lay in its bein 
enacted after so many organizations had 
sold and delivered season tickets for 
series of concerts. ‘We shall have to 
get out a second set and place them on 
sale at box offices and not admit anyone 
without two tickets. The ma will 
have to pay the tax critics’ tickets 
but début concerts will be very difficult 
to arrange.” 

Felix Leifels of the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, agreed that the system of double 
tickets was the only solution of the prob- 
lem arising from the different rate on 
subscoipinen and single tickets. “The 
confusion in box offices and lobbies, es- 
pecially just before concerts, is going to 
be appalling, but I suppose in time, the 
public will adjust itself to the new rule.” 


The Wolfsohn Bureau had no state- 
ment to maké. When asked their views, 
the reply was, “We have no views. The 
law is explicit and we intend to obey it!” 

Antonia Sawyer said to a representa- 
tive of MusicAL AMERICA, “It’s out- 
rageous!”’ but explained that she did not 
mean the tax so much as the way it had 
been decided upon at short notice. ‘“For- 
tunately, the only concerts I have to 
‘paper,’ come in October before the law 
goes into force, but after that, I intend 
to cut down the number of critics to 
whom I send tickets.” 

R. E. Johnston has already sent no- 
tices to the subscribers to the Biltmore 
recitals, saying that an extra payment 
is necessary on all subscriptions. He 
will probably adopt the system of double 
tickets. 


Would Make Them Charity Concerts 


Haensel & Jones advocate turning over 
the entire receipts from début concerts to 
some government charity, such as the 
Red Cross or the Navy League. “Audi- 
ences for these concerts have to be got 
by-any means possible. For an unknown 
artist, we sometimes have to send out 
orders for passes for three times the 
capacity of a hall in order to have even 
a fair sized audience. Under circum- 
stances such as these, is there any point 
in taxing free tickets? The management 
makes nothing, the artist makes nothing. 
Début concerts cost large sums and the 
box office receipts are necessarily very 
small. So, if we donate the entire re- 
ceipts of a concert, it would seem a fair 
solution of the problem.” 

M. H. Hanson stated that he had been 
discussing the war-tax question with 
some of the leading theatrical managers, 
all of whom are of the opinion that the 
public will gladly go to some inconveni- 
ence at first, and will gladly pay the 
war-tax demanded by the Government. 

“But theatrical conditions are totally 
different to those in the concert field,” 
said Mr. Hanson. “Anyone acquainted 
with the difficulties which confront us, 
when we desire to present débutants, 
will realize that the entire method of 
presenting them will have to be radically 
changed. 

“Personally I am presenting vous few 
artists this year, but I shall be on 'y too 
glad to co-operate with the other 
if some uniform system can be estab 
lished, which will abolish the over-nu- 
merous concerts and the very terrible 
conditions, which can be summarized 
under the one caption ‘dead heads.’” 





The Publishers of Mrs. Gere’s Song, 
“I Am the Wind” 


In a recent issue of MusICAL AMERICA 
it was erroneously stated that Florence 
Parr Gere’s song, “I Am the Wind,” was 
published by C. W. Thompson, the Bos- 
ton publisher. The song is published by 
Lueckhardt & Belder, New York. 


A “SOLD-OQUT’’ HOUSE 
GREETS MR. ELMAN 


The Violinist, Greatly Improved, 
Reveals New Phase of His 
Art in Carnegie Hall 


Mischa Elman, Violinist. Recital, Car- 
negie Hall,“ Afternoon, October 21. 
The Program: 


Concerto, G Minor, Vivaldi-Nachez; 
Symphonie Espagnole, Lalo; Sonata II, 
E Major, Handel; “Deep River” (Para- 
phrase), Elman; “Tango,” Albaniz- 
Elman; Romance from ’Cello Concerto, 
Schumann-Vogrich; Hungarian Dance, 
No. 7, Brahms-Joachim; “I Palpiti,” 
Paganini. 





Mischa Elman’s first recital of the 
season proved that the Russian violinist 
is just as popular as ever. Hundreds 
and hundreds of “Elmanites” (why not 
El-men? asked someone) stood in line 
outside Carnegie Hall waiting for their 
turns at the box-office window. By 3.15 
the house was packed, with many 
standees and more seated upon the stage. 

Mr. Elman played as he has seldom 
played before. There was a seriousness 
of purpose, a repose and a display of 
musicianship seldom associated with his 
art. Was Mr. Elman inspired to greater 
heights because of the impending début 
of another Auer pupil, who has been her- 
alded as the coming violinist? Whatever 
the reason, he surprised even his fondest 
admirers and won the respect of those 
who have been accustomed to accuse 
him of over-sentimentalizing whatever 
he plays. , 

he Vivaldi-Nachez Concerto, with 
Philip Gordon at the piano and Frank 
Sealy at the organ, must have satisfied 
the most discriminating. <A_ stunning 
tone, never marring the outlines of the 
work, combined with great caution in 
intonation and precision uf attack, served 
to enhance the masterly interpretation 
that Mr. Elman gave the Vivaldi Con- 
certo. 

Lalo’s “Symphonie Espagnole” has ap- 
peared upon the violinist’s programs any 
number of times. It is admirably suited 
to his brilliant style, and he gave full 
play to its thickly Spanish rhythms. 
This number evoked a storm of applause 
and Mr. Elman generously gave an en- 
core. In fact, encores were profuse 
throughout the afternoon, and many a 
person in the audience went home to a 
belated dinner. ; ; 

Mr. Elman had to repeat his version 
of the Albeniz “Tango.” Paganini’s “I 
Palpiti” closed the printed program with 
a brilliant display of virtuosity. A new 
Elman was revealed in this recital, much 
the better for the chastening. H. B. 





“Aida” Will Open the Metropolitan 


Opera Season 


General Manager Gatti-Casazza has 
announced “Aida” as the opera with 
which he will open the Metropolitan 
season on Monday evening, Nov. 12. The 
cast will be as follows: Claudia Muzio, 
in the title réle; Margaret Matzenauer, 
Amueris; Marie Sundelius, the Priestess ; 
Enrico Caruso, Rhadames; Pasquale 
Amato, Amonasro; José Mardones (ap- 
pearing for the first time with the com- 
pany), Ramfis, and Basil Ruysdael, the 
King. The ballet will be led by Rosina 
Galli. The new Italian conductor, Rob- 
erto Moranzoni, will direct the perform- 
ance. 





Mr. and Mrs. Richard Arnold Celebrate 
Golden Wedding Anniversary 


Richard Arnold, the noted New York 
violinist, for many years concertmaster 
and vice-president of the New York Phil- 
harmonic Society, celebrated his golden 
anniversary on Sept. 14. Mr. Arnold 
and his wife were in the country at the 
time and received wires and letters of 
congratulation from their many friends 
in all parts of the country. 





Divorce for Charles Harrison, Tenor 


Charles Harrison, the tenor, has re- 
ceived a notification from his lawyers to 
the effect thatthe Court of Common 
Pleas No. 5. of: Philadelphia, on Wednes- 
day, Oct. 17, handed down a decree in his 
favor, granting him an absolute divorce 
from his wife, Clara G. Harrison. Ac- 
cording to this notification, with this de- 
cree all payments of alimony and sup- 
port cease. 
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. . “i ie GREAT SEA: OF FACES AT PHILADELPHIA'S BIGGEST COMMUNITY SING 
The scot oesiall rod bows 


ed to be the largest ever assembled in this country for the especial purpose of community singing. It was estimated that 
the attendance was somewhere Ween 125,000 to 150,09. The scene is on Belmont Plateau of Fairmount Park; the date was Saturday, Oct. 13. The upper panel 
shows Louise Homer on the don ate The-lower panels show a continuation of the. crowd, 
In the .oval inset: F. Braun, one of the organizers and president of the Community Sing Association, who had charge of the unique concert. 
The lower oval inset shows Shows Henri Scott. basso, another soloist at this remarkable song fest. (A description of the event will be foun? ~.the opposite page) 
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THE MUSICAL WORLD OF THE 
UNITED STATES IS ABOUT TO 
RISE AND ASSERT ITSELF 

















[Continued from page 1] 

“The great watchword of the day is 
‘Organization. That much we have 
learned from the war and from the 
Teutons. You have organization in fin- 
ance, in commerce. Many industries 
are being organized to help us along in 
the war. Every activity of importance, 
including the shipping business, is being 
organized. We are simply learning that 
when we get together we can accomplish 
more than when each one acts individu- 
ally, without any reference to others, 
even in the same field. 

“Now one of the results of my pro- 
paganda was the declaration of the 
musical independence of the United 
States; that while we should acknowl- 
edge the great debt we owe to Europe 
we should no longer be absolutely de- 
pendent on foreign influences, that we 
should encourage our home talent, as 
they do in France, Germany, Italy,-every- 
where. That declaration of musical in- 
dependence has gone through the land 
and has had its effect. 

‘‘Now then, having declared our mus!- 
cal independence, as in times passed we 
declared first our political, then com- 
mercial, later industrial, and_ finally 
financial independence, so the time has 
now come to put the entire musical 
world, including the industries, the 
church music, the music of the people, 
the music of the symphony orchestras, 
the music of the concert halls, of the 
theaters, the music of the singing so- 
cieties, on a sounder and a higher basis, 
namely, by the establishment of a great 
Alliance which shall centralize all the 
forces now working for the uplift, which 
shall include not only the greatest among 
the music world but even the humblest. 

“The Alliance, will number among its 
members in a few months hundreds of 
thousands who will work for the recog- 
nition of music as one of the great, 
ennobling, civilizing forces in our human 
life. Remember that it is through music, 
the universal language, that you must do 
something to give the toiler a chance to 


refresh his soul after the day’s work is. 


done. If the masses have no intelligent 


recreation, you will have progress not*» 


by evolution, but by revolution. 


What the Alliance Will Do 


“This new Alliance, which has its in- 
ception right before you now, and which 
will be made known throughout the land 
in the next few days. will work for the 
introduction of music into the public 
schools everywhere, with proper musical 
instruments, which to-day they sadly 
lack; to cause municipalities like Balti- 
more to devote some of their funds not 
alone for the sustenance of symphony 
orchestras, but for music for the people 
in the parks and the piers in the sum- 
mer, and in the school auditoriums in 
the winter; to give encouragement to our 
home schools and teachers; to give en- 
couragement to our home talent, when 
it is worthy, and to stand squarely 
against the ridiculous prejudice for 
everything foreign, whether it has merit 
or not, and to stand up even more 
strongly against that damnable, that 
ridiculous prejudice against everything 
American, in music, simply because it 
is American, without-even an enquiry as 
to whether it has merit or not. The 
Alliance will encourage our own com- 
posers by giving them a chance to be 
heard; will do something also to curb 
the frauds and fakes in the music-teach- 
ing world, and so reduce an evil which 
has long cried to Heaven for adjust- 
ment. 

“Incidentally, the Alliance will urge 
musicians and music teachers, piano men 
and music dealers greatly to increase 
their appropriation for advertising in 
the press, not because the press needs 
support, but purely as a matter of self- 
interest. 

“Finally, the Alliance will work for 
the establishment of a National Con- 
servatory of Music and for the estab- 
lishment of a Ministry of Fine Arts, as 
an important and much needed factor in 
our national government. They have 
such a Ministry in every European capi- 
tal. Shall we Americans be behind the 
Old World? 

“In this Alliance there will be mo sal- 
aried officials except the secretary, It 
will make: no appeal for funds to mil- 
lionaires. or to aspirants .-for social or 
political fame. It will solicit no appro- 
priations. The membership will be at 


the modest sum of one dollar, and the 
whole aim will be to bring all the forces 
in the musical world, from the humble 
village band to the great orchestra, from 
the mechani¢ in the piano factory to the 
great artist, into an |larmonious, power- 
ful, public-spirited body, working with 
one mind and with one purpose. 

“The musical world is about to arise 
and assert itself.” 


Auditors Indorse Proposal 


At the close of ‘his address Mr. Freund 
was greeted with a long-continued ap- 
plause, and-was congratulated by many 
of those present, particularly by the 
president of the club, Mayor. Preston, 
and others, on the masterly character 
of his address. As one prominent busi- 
ness man said, 

“T have not in a long time listened to 
a more concise, more convincing state- 
ment. Nor have I heard in a long time 
of any proposition for a national move- 
ment which appealed to me so strongly, 
though I have not been hitherto much 
interested in music.” 

While he was here Mr. Freund was 
the recipient of many courtesies. On 
Friday afternoon he was entertained at 
luncheon by Mayor Preston, together 
with Mr. F. Otis Drayton, of the New 
England Conservatory of Music, and 
president of Symphonia, and Frederick 
R. Huber, the manager of the Baltimore 
Symphony concerts. 

On Friday evening Mayor and Mrs. 
Preston gave a dinner in honor of Mr. 
Freund and Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Hast- 
ings, at their fine home on North Charles 


street. There were a number of other 
guests. 
After the concert the Mayor and 


Mrs. Preston entertained a large party 


at supper at the Belvidere, in honor of 
Mr. Freund, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
Hastings, and Sophie Braslau, the solo- 
ist at the concert. Others present in- 
cluded Mr. and Mrs. H. A. Evans, Har- 
old Randolph, head of the Peabody Insti- 
tute, Mrs. John Gill, Jr., Mrs. Ferdinand 
C. Dugan, Walter de C. Poultney, F. Otis 
Drayton, of Boston, Edward D. Rich- 
mond, of Chattanooga, Tenn., and Miss 
Preston. 


Opinion of the Local Press 


The opinion of the local press is ex- 
pressed by the Baltimore American, 
which said: 

“John C. Freund, one of the leading 
men in the musical world, and who is 
also Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA, yester- 
day launched a movement at the mid- 
weekly lunch of the City Club, which 
will be far-reaching in elevating musical 
standards and also create better condi- 
tions for American musicians and com- 
posers.” 

The Baltimore Star said: 

“A movement of great national im- 
portance, which in time will have world- 
wide influence, had its inception with 
John C. Freund, Editor of MUSICAL 
AMERICA and The Music Trades, in an 
address he delivered this afternoon at 
the City Club. Mr. Freund gave notice 
of the formation of a gigantic alliance 
to organize the entile musical activities 
of the United States, industrial and 
artistic, from the humblest to the great- 
est, for the benefit of its every vhase 
and of the public. Many of Baltimore’s 
most prominent business and _ profces- 
sional men were present.” 

The Baltimore News said: 

“The. project for the creation of a 
Musical Alliance for the ‘uplift’ of 
American music, announced by John C., 
Freund, editor of MUSICAL AMERICA, at 
the City Club yesterday, will probably 
stir the echoes far and wide.” 

The Baltimore Sun said: 

“The mayor introduced Mr. Freund at 
the City Club and said he was gratified 
that such an important announcement 
as the formation of a national alliance of 
musicians and musical interests should 
first be made in Baltimore.” 





Baltimore’s Municipal Orchestra 
Opens Third Season with: Glory 





Enthusiastic Audience Crowds the Lyric and Gives Sophie Braslau, 
the Soloist, an Ovation—Mr. Strube’s Players Show Marked 
Artistic Advance—-Mr. Freund and F. Otis Drayton Guests of 


Mayor at Concert 


ALTIMORE, Oct. 20—A heavy down- 
pour of rain did not dampen_ the 


ardor nor still the enthusiasm of :Balti-. 
moreans who turned out in.gpreat nut 


bers on Friday night, for the openingyof 
the third season of the Baltimore Sym- 
phony Orchestra at the Lyric. 

These concerts, supported by municipal 
funds, and to which the public gains ad- 
mission at popular prices, have become 
an established institution now. They at- 
tract an audience made up of persons 
from all walks of life. Side by side with 


leaders in society are wage-earners and 
students, all intensely enthusiastic and 
appreciative of the music. The audi- 
torium is always sold out long in ad- 
vance of the day of the concert. 

Gustave Strube, the conductor who 
has brought the municipal orchestra to 
such a high standard in so short a period 
of preparation, demonstrated the mettle 
of the spirited organization to the fullest 
extent at Friday’s concert, for the play- 
ing of the members gave evidence of ar- 
tistic development in all the departments 
of the orchestra. The symphony was 
the seventh of Beethoven and it can be 
said that its rhythmic subtleties, always 
making a demand upon a conductor’s 
capabilities, and upon the _ responsive- 
ness of the players, seemed to present no 
hindrance to the young organization. In- 
deed, Mr. Strube read the work with 
minute attention to nuance and detail 
and the-interpretation deserved the ap- 
preciation given by the large audience. 
In the “Funeral March” from “The Dusk 
of the Gods,” the brass and the wood 
wind choirs made known their progres- 
sive strides. But it was in the rendition 
of Lalo’s overture to “Le Roi d’Ys” that 
the general ensemble disclosed -its artistic 
development. The suave manner in which 
the-’cello episode “wasz played’ by Bart 
Wirtz made a telling impression and the 
reading of.the entire:overture showed an 
embodiment of youthful spirit.. 

Sophie Braslau won over her audience 
completely when she came upon the stage. 


The charm and. grace of her manner 
found an immediate response of appreci- 
ation :and after she had finished singing 
she was accorded an ovation. Miss Bras- 
lau sang Donizetti’s “O Mio Fernando” 
from “La Favorita” and Saint Saéns’s 
“Mon Coeur s’Ouvre a ta Voix” from 
“Samson and Delilah.” Her singing 
aroused the audience to an enthusiastic 
point and rightly so, for the warmth of 
tone, its colorful qualities and natural 
charm made an instant appeal. After 
her solo numbers she was recalled again 
and again. 

This concert had a special significance 
for Baltimoreans, for in the official box, 
as the distinguished guests of the city 
upon the invitation of Mayor James H. 
Preston, were John C. Freund, editor of 
MUSICAL AMERICA, and F. Otis Drayton, 
the Boston editor. After the concert, 
the Mayor entertained Miss Braslau, Mr. 
Freund and Mr. Drayton and others at 
the Belvidere Hotel. F. C. B. 





Oratorio Society’s Opening Concert in 
Honor of Belgium 


Walter Damrosch has made the entire 
program of the first concert of the Ora- 
torio Society, Dec. 5, one in honor of 
Belgium. The concert will open with 
the first public performance of the new 
standardized version of the “Star- 
Spangled Banner,” which has been care- 
fully prepared at the request of the 
United States Government by Messrs. 
Damrosch, Earhart, Sonneck, Sousa and 
Smith. The second number of the pro- 
gram will be the patriotic poem, “Caril- 
lon,” by the great Belgian poet, Cam- 
maerts, for which Sir Edward Elgar has 
written a dramatic musical accompani- 
ment. An English translation of this 
poem will be recited by a distinguished 
American actress, who, garbed in black, 
will impersonate Belgium. She will be 
aécompanied’.by -the orchestra of - the 
Symphony Society of New York. This 
will be followed by the principal work 
of the evening, “The Crusade of the Chil- 
dren,” with music by Gabriel Pierné, the 
eminent French composer. 





THE SAN CARLO FORCES 
PAY VISIT TO ROCHESTER 


Miss Craft Scores in “Traviata”—Bauer 
and Sundelius Heard at Tues- 
day Musicales 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., Oct. 19.—The San 
Carlo Grand Opera Company paid 
Rochester a visit last week, playing here 
at the Lyceum on Thursday, Oct. 11; 
Friday and Saturday. They presented 
“La Gioconda,” “Lucia,” “Il Trovatore,” 


“La Traviata” and “Carmen.” Marcella 
Craft as Violetta in “Traviata” was the 
greatest point of interest in the perform- 
ances, calling forth much enthusiasm. 
The audiences were large for all the 
performances. 

The first concert of the Tuesday Musi- 
cale took place on Friday evening, Oct. 
12, at Convention Hall, presenting Har- 
old Bauer, pianist, always a favorite in 
Rochester. He gave a splendid program, 
opening with Brahms’s Sonata: in F 
Minor, and received numerous entores. 

On Tuesday morning, Oct. 16, at the 
Regent Theater, the first of the Tues- 
day Musicale morning recitals was held, 
presenting Marie Sundelius, soprano, in 
a very charming program. There was 
a large audience, who were especially 
delighted with her group of Swedish 
folk-songs at the end of the program, as 
well as with her aria from “Pagliacci.” 
John Adams Warner, pianist, was an 
able accompanist. 

The first meeting of the Monroe 
County Chapter of the New York State 
Music Teachers’ Association was held on 
Monday evening, Oct. 8, at the studios 
of Edgar Rose, pianist. Walter H. Car- 
ter, president, announced plans for the 
coming season and afterward introduced 
to the chapter members the new music 
superintendent, C. L. Miller. 

M. E. W. 








CREATORE OPERA OPENS TOUR 





“Carmen” in Stamford, Conn., Is Greeted 
Enthusiastically 


STAMFORD, CONN., Oct. 15.—The Giu- 
seppe Creatore Grand Opera Company 
was given a big ovation at Stamford, 
Conn., on the evening of Oct. 15, when 
the opera “Carmen” was presented. 

This marked the beginning of an 
American tour by the Creatore Opera 
Company, which is to cover a period of 
twenty-six weeks. The following was 
the cast for the opening performance: 
Carmen, Edith Albord; Micaela, Regina 
Vicarino; Frasquita, Pina Garavelli; 
Mercedes, Hilda Deighton; Don José, 
Ralph Errolle; Escamillo, Francesco 
Marina; Moraies, Giuseppe Interrante; 
Zuniga, Alfred Kaufman; Jl Remendada, 
Louis Derman, and JI] Dancairo, Emi.io 
Eurega. 

Giuseppe Creatore proved a most able 
opera director. A big ovation was given 
him at the close of the opera. Carmen 
was sung by Edith Albord, who replaced 
Marguerite Beriza, who was to have 
sung the role. Miss Albord sang and 
acted very capably. 

The other principals acquitted them- 
selves well, and chorus and orchestra 
gave excellent support. L. S. 





McCORMACK IN BOSTON 





Capacity Audience Applauds Tenor, 
Who Sings in His Best Style 


Boston, MaAss., Oct. 15.—With 602 
people seated on the stage, the orchestra 
pit filled in with chairs and every seat 
from floor to topmost gallery taken, John 
McCormack gave his first concert of the 
season in the Boston Opera House yes- 
terday afternoon. The famous tenor 
was assisted by Andre Polah, violinist, 
and Edwin Schneider, accompanist. Mr. 
McCormack’s program included a recita- 
tive and aria from Handel’s “Joshua,” a 
group of Schubert and Brahms songs 
(sung in English), a group of Irish folk 
tunes and concluded with a set of modern 
English songs by Arthur Foote, Mrs. 
Beach, Mr. Schneider and Kreisler. 

Although Mr. McCormack was report- 
ed as having a cold, there were no signs 
of such in his magnificent singing. His 
voice was as ravishingly beautiful as 
ever and his diction was of the kind that 
we all too seldom hear. W. H. L. 





Strand Symphony Orchestra 


Adriano Ariani, Conductor 
Concerts daily at 2:15, Except Sat., Sun. & Holidays 


BIZET, REISER, SCHUBERT, 
AND VERDI PROGRAM 


Strand Theatre—B’way & 47th Street 


October 27, 1917 


MUSICAL 


AMERICA 





GODOWSKY RECITAL 
ATTRACTS A THRONG 


Remarkable Demonstration for 
Pianist as Auditors Crowd Even 
Stage of Carnegie Hall 


LEOPOLD GODOWSKY, Pianist. Reci- 
tal, Carnegie Hall, afternoon, Oct. 20. 
The program: 


Beethoven, Sonata, Op. 110; Brahms, 
Intermezzo, Op. 76, No. 3; Rhapsody in 
E Flat, Op. 119, No. 4; Godowsky, from 
“Renaissance,” Nos. 4, 10, 19; Menuet 
(Rameau), Courante (Lully), Concert 
Allegro (Scarlatti); Chopin, Barcarole, 
Op. 60; Polonaise in F Sharp Minor, Op. 
44; Valse, Op. 64, No. 3; Ballade, No. 1; 
Henselt, “Ave Maria’; Blumenfeld, 
Etude (for the left hand alone), Op. 36; 
Mendelssohn-Liszt, ““On Wings of Song’; 
Henselt-Godowsky, “If I Were a Bird’; 
Liszt, Polonaise in E Major. 


Mr. Godowsky’s only appearance in re- 
cital this season in New York was heard 
by an audience that was so large that 
seats on the stage had to be improvised 
to accommodate the overflow. It was a 
tribute to the interest taken by our 
music-loving public in the art of this 
master-pianist. 

Programs are rarely presented more 
comprehensive in character than Mr. 
Godowsky offered last week. There was 
nothing unconventional in it, the only 
new items being a very dull Henselt 
“Ave Maria,” revived quite unnecessarily 
from oblivion, and the same Victorian 
composer’s “If I Were a Bird,” which 
Mr. Godowsky has reset for the piano, 
making it still more difficult technically. 
There was also a Blumenfeld étude for 
the left hand, a cheap and banal affair 
that Mr. Godowsky played with amazing 
virtuosity. It confirmed our conviction 
that music for the left hand alone is al- 
ways inconsequential. 

Mr. Godowsky’s performance of the 
great Beethoven sonata was probably the 
finest New York has heard in many a 
year. There was deep penetration, a 
wonderful respect for detail, a masterly 
publication of the pathos of the slow 
movement with its klagender Gesang; 
in short, it was Beethoven as Beethoven 
should be played. For the piano student, 
as well as for the music-lover, it was a 
presentation of a masterpiece by a mas- 
ter, a performance that one would be 
repaid in going miles to hear. Mr. God- 
owsky’s Brahms, like his Beethoven, was 
superb, and at the close of the group he 
added the B Minor Capriccio, playing it 
with a crispness and an adjustment of 
inner voices that won him an ovation. 
Such Brahms playing makes Brahmsites! 

The delightful arrangements of the old 
Luliy and Rameau pieces were heartily 
applauded and as an extra the pianist 
added his transcription of a Rameau 
Tambourin from the same set of pieces, 
“Renaissance.” Other high-lights in the 
afternoon’s recital were the Chopin Polo- 
naise (why do pianists neglect this mag- 
nificent one and harp on the hackneyed 
Op. 537), the lovely Mendelssohn-Liszt 
“On Wings of Song,” played with a sing- 
ing tone that gharmed, and the bombastic 
Liszt Polonaise, given imposingly in its 
thundering bravoura style. 

After the Chopin group Mr. Godowsky 
added the G Major Nocturne and at the 
end of the recital granted extras to satis- 
fy an audience that recalled him again 
and again. It was a memorable recital, 
an exhibition of piano-playing such as 
one hears rarely. Few pianists, if any, 
combine so remarkably the emotional and 
intellectual, plus, in Mr. Godowsky’s case, 
a virtuosity that through its perfection 
defies criticism. A. W. K. 





Fickenscher Locates in New 


York 


Arthur Fickenscher, for many_years 
prominent in .the musical life of Berlin, 
who» returned to his home in Los An- 
geles when the European war began, 
has now located in New York to teach 
singing and to introduce his composi- 
tions. His tone poem, “The Chamber 
Blue,” which calls for pantomimic treat- 
ment as well as orchestral and choral 
scores, will be produced in St. Louis this 
season. 


Arthur 





Meriden Hears the Creatore Opera Com- 
pany in “Carmen” 


MERIDEN, CONN., Oct. 18.—The Crea- 
tore Grand Opera Company gave “Car- 
men” here last evening before a large 
audience. Edith Alvord, Pina Garavelli, 
Laura Terrell, Hilda Deighton, Sciaretti 
and Marina were in the cast. Giuseppe 
Creatore conducted with spirit and a 
splendid performance resulted. 














“Don’t Begin Musical Stuaies 
Too Early,’’ Advises Tina Lerner 
































Tina Lerner, the Brilliant Russian Pianist, with Her Daughter, Dollina, and Her 
Husband, Vladimir Shavitch. On Right: Miss Lerner 


INA LERNER, the distinguished 
Russian pianist, who is to make an 
extended tour of the United States and 
Canada this season, is convinced of the 
great value to an artist of a period of 
rest from public appearances at a cer- 
tain period in her career. She has just 
arrived in New York from California, 
where she spent the last three years 
virtually in retirement as far as the pro- 
fessional platform is concerned. 

“T find,” said Mme. Lerner, “that the 
most important effect of a long vacation, 
if it may be called that, such as I have 
had during the past three years, is that 
one’s art becomes matured. I find that 
my entire mental conception has under- 
gone a change, which may have a direct 
effect upon my interpretations.” 

Mme. Lerner came to America three 
years ago with her husband, Vladimir 
Shavitch, whom she met when they were 
studying with the same master some ten 
years ago in Berlin. Their trip to Amer- 
ica was in the nature of a honeymoon 
and it was prolonged over a period of 
three years. During that time little 
Miss Dollina came to join the family. 

Miss Dollina already gives indication 
of artistic inclinations. Her talented 
mother has in mind training her for a 
career as a singer rather than pianist. 
Her reasons for this are interesting. 

“T think,” said Mme. Lerner, “that in 
many cases the training of an artist be- 
gins too early, particularly so as far as 
instrumentalists are concerned. In 
many cases a baby, hardly more than 
three years old, is given its first instruc- 
tion on the piano or violin and I believe 
that in many cases if this training were 
deferred until a little later, it might be 
found that the youthful artists had vocal 
possibilities which might be developed 
to advantage.” 


” 


“T am not basing this idea,’ continued 
Mme. Lerner naively, “upon my own 
experience. It is true that my first in- 
struction on the piano began at a very 
early period in my life. I have done 
some singing, never professionally, and 
I have the idea that I might have gone 
far in a career as vocalist if I had an 
opportunity at the beginning and had not 
had my talents as a pianist developed to 
the exclusion of all e'se early in life. 

“T had occasion this past summer to 
sing before a large audience for the first 
time. I had an idea that I should be 
terribly afraid and might even have 
stage fright, but such was not the case. 
I had often wondered how singers or vio- 
linists stand before an audience face to 
face and perform. It always seemed so 
much easier to me to sit at a piano and 
play. I was not afraid at all, as it 
turned out, and my experience on that 
occasion gave me courage to think that I 
might perhaps have become a_ great 
singer. But maybe that would not have 
been the case anyway. Perhaps one of 
the critics who reviewed the concert was 
right. After speaking in the most com- 
plimentary manner of my singing, he 
wound up by saying that in any event 
he would prefer to hear me play the 
piano. So I shall continue to devote my 
attention to the piano and give my little 
daughter an opportunity to sing if she 
wishes to.” 

Mme. Lerner will play a number of 
modern compositions at her recitals dur- 
ing the season. There is a_ possible 
chance that she and her husband will 
appear jointly in two-piano recitals, but 
this has not been definitely decided upon. 

This will be Mme. Lerner’s fifth Amer- 
ican tour and will take her to various 
important cities in Canada as well as 
the United States. She will play with a 
number of important orchestras and will 
be heard in many recitals throughout 
the country. D. L. L. 





CRITIC, DRAFTED, REFORMS 


Faye Now Glad to Meet Galli-Curci, 
Who Knits a Sweater for Him 


CHICAGO, ILL., Oct. 22.— Stanley K. 
Faye was music critic of the Chicago 
Daily News until the first draft of the 
National Army was called to the colors. 
Then he went into training at Camp 
Grant, Rockford, Ill., as a private in 
his country’s liberty army. Faye, un- 
like other Chicago critics, had consist- 
ently refused to meet the artists whom 
he reviewed. He did not want to be in- 
fluenced by personal friendships. Of al! 
the Chicago critics he was the only one 
who did not know Amelita Galli-Curci as 
a personal friend. 

The great diva had never met him, 
yet she recognized his name when she 
saw it in a Chicago newspaper among 
those drafted from Chicago. She was 
on her vacation at the time. She sent 


Faye a sweater which she herself had 
knitted, thanked him for the many kind 
things he had said about her in the Chi- 
cago Daily News and asked permission 
to be his mascot while he is in the army. 
I'aye accepted her offer with thanks. It 
is safe to say that when he returns from 
I'rance he will make at least one excep- 
tion to his rule not to make friendships 
among the musical artists. F. W. 


Mr. Sandby to Appear at Biltmore Mu- 
sicale and with Mozart Society 


Herman Sandby, the Danish ’cellist, 
will include among his first appearances 
this season in New York one at the Bilt- 
more Morning Musicale, Nov. 9, and 
another with the Mozart Society at the 
Hotel Astor, Dec. 1. Mr. Sandby has a 
number of engagements booked and will 
have a very active season. He has iust 
returned from Bar Harbor, Me., where 
he has spent a delightful summer. 


EVAN WILLIAMS 
SHOWS HIS RIPE ART 


Tenor Features American Songs 
in Recital Before New 
York Audience 


Evan Williams, Tenor. Recital, Sunday 
Afternoon, /Eolian Hall. Accompanist. 
Charles A. Baker. The Program: 

Oley Speaks; “The Rose’s 

“Sweet Little 
Bartlett; “A 


“Morning,” 
Cup,” Ward-Stephens; 
Woman o’ Mine,” F. L. 
Little Bit o’ Honey,’ Bond; “Tim 
Rooney’s at the Fightin’,’ Nora Flynn; 
“The Pilot,” Daniel Protheroe; “The Per- 
fect Prayer,” EB. J. Stensoni; “The Day 
Is Done,” Charies Gilbert Spross; “And 


Th is Shall Make Us Free,’ Marshall 
Kernochan; “De Profundis,” MacFad- 
yen; “April Weather,” James Rogers; 


“The Hagle,”’ Busch; “Morning Hymn,” 
Georg Henschel; “Love in Her Eyes Sits 
Playing,” “Consider, Fond Shepherd,” 
and “Love Sounds the Alarm” from 
“Acis and Galatea,” Handel; Recitative, 
“And the Angels Said to Them,’ and 
Aria, “Haste, Ye Shepherds,” from 
“Christmas” Oratorio, Bach; Recitative, 
“My Father, O My Father,” and Aria, 
“All My Soul Within Me Shudders,” from 
“Mount of Olives,’ Beethoven. 


Evan Williams belongs to a group of 
favored singers whose broadly appealing 
art and long established favor attracts 
large bands of admirers after 
season. Overcoming a threatened attack 
of hoarseness, occasioned perhaps by a 
draft which suddenly breezed through 
the hall in the middle of the program, 
Mr. Williams presented his unhackneyed 
program in the graceful and sincere 
fashion characteristic of the artist. 

The program was entirely in English 
and we seldom missed a word. One 
might be inclined to question the ‘wisdom 
of placing songs which smack of 
encore numbers at the beginning of the 
program, but, after all, this would be 
but quibbling over a matter of personal 
opinion and convention. The colorful art 
and adroitly used portamento of the sing- 
er invested even the “war song”? (and no 
better than its kind) with strong inter- 
est. His understanding of repression 
and contrast and his deftly managed 
climaxes make for him a unique place 
among singers of his type. 

He sang the five principal numbers, 
placed at the bottom of the program, with 
enthusiasm and reverence. Mr. Wil- 
liams had the support of Charles A. 
Baker as accompanist, an accomplished 
and musicianly pianist. A. H. 


season 


Vera Barstow Recovers from Serious 
Operation 


Vera Barstow has completely recov- 
ered from a serious operation which she 
had to undergo at Toronto, Ont. A 
troublesome piece of bone had to be re- 
moved and the young violinist for sev- 
eral days was in grave danger. How- 
ever, she has now recuperated, but has 
decided to rest for at least three months 
and has requested her manager, M. H. 
Hanson, to postpone until after the New 
Year all dates booked up to that time, 
including her New York recital at 
Agolian Hall, which was scheduled to 
take place on Nov. 26. All the dates 
booked for her after Jan. 1 will be ful- 
filled, and she hopes to give her New 
York recital in February or March. 


Michel Gusikoff Is New Concertmaster 
of St. Louis Symphony 


St. Louts, Oct. 22.—The Symphony 
Orchestra has been successful in 
securing’ Michel Gusikoff to fill the chair 
of concertmaster made vacant by the 
resignation of Hugo Olk and the subse- 
quent drafting of Albert Stoessel, his 
successor, into the National Army. He 
will arrive early next week to confer 
with Manager Gaines and Orchestra 
Manager Fischer to prepare for the first 
rehearsal, which will take place Nov. 5. 
Gusikoff comes from a similar position 
with the Russian Symphony Orchestra 
and will be quite an addition to the local 
roster. H. W. C. 


Ernest Bloch Returns from Switzerland 


Ernest Bloch, the distinguished Swiss 
composer, arrived in New York on Fri- 
day, Oct. 18. Mr. Bloch spent the sum- 
mer in his native land settling his af- 
fairs. He has returned to New York 
with his wife and three children and wil! 
reside permanently in this country. 
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INTRODUCES BILL 
TO FOUND NATIONAL 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Representative Henry Bruckner 
Begins Legislation to Establish, 
Under Governmental Control, 
a Conservatory with Buildings 
in Four Parts of the Country— 
Scheme Is Comprehensive and 
Calls for Instruction in All 
Branches of the Art 


UE to come before the next session 

of Congress, in December, is a bill, 
now pending in the Committee on Educa- 
tion, which was introduced in the clos- 
ing days of the last session by Repre- 
sentative Henry Bruckner, of the 22d 
New York District, and which has for its 
object the founding of a “national con- 
servatory of music.’”’. This institution, to 
be divided into four departments “of 
equal standard, to be locatedone in the 
District of Columbia, one in the State 
of Illinois, one in the State of New York 
and one in the State of California,” is 
planned to embrace curricula of “music 
in all its branches, vocal and instrumen- 
tal, as well as painting, drawing and 
etching.” 


How Mr. Bruckner Got the Idea 


Representative Bruckner was asked 
this week at the office of Bruckner Bros., 
soda water manufacturers, 410 East 
161st Street, The Bronx, by a representa- 


tive of MusIcAL AMERICA, if P. P. Clax- 
ton, Commissioner of Education of the 
United States, who has long advocated 
the establishment of a national conserva- 
tory, had been associated with him in 
the movement from which his bill had 
developed. He replied that he did not 
know, as many persons had waited upon 
or petitioned him, individually or in the 
form of committees, for the enactment of 
such legislation. The Congressman was 
asked if he would not remember _specifi- 
cally a name such as that of Commis- 
sioner Claxton, had the latter been asso- 
ciated with the agitation. He said he 
did not see why he should have remem- 
bered it, so many had approached him on 
the subject. He was asked if he did not 
remember the name of one _ single 
agitator. He did not, he said. 

Asked if the representations of any of 
these individuals or committees had been 
reported in the Congressional Record or 
otherwise had been made a matter of 

ublic record, he said he believed they 
had not, as the many persons approach- 
ing him had held no formal meetings 
with him, but merely talked with him in- 
formally as occasion offered. 

While Representative Brucknér’s bill 
specifies no appropriation for the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of the pro- 
posed national conservatory, its provi- 
sions for the conduct of the institution 
and for the governing personnel are 
broad and comprehensive and, figura- 
tively, lay the corner-stone for an es- 
tablishment rivaling in its scope and am- 
bition the Conservatoire de Paris and 
other national and state art colleges of 
Europe. 

The President of the United States is 
designated as the head of a general 
board of regents, to consist of the Presi- 
dent of the Senate, the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, the chairmen, 
respectively, of the Senate Committee on 
Education and Labor and the Committee 
on Education of the House of Represen- 
tatives and “seven other citizens, who 
shall be selected by the President of the 
United States” , having “the 
power to employ a general director, who 
shall have full control of the conserva- 
tory in the District of Columbia and 
likewise aid in supervising and control- 
ling the other three conservatories.” 

The complete text of the bill follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, that 
there shall be established in the United 
States of America an institution of 
learning, to be known as the National 
Conservatory of Music and Art, fostered 
and maintained by the government of 
the United States of America. It is to 
be divided into four departin.ents cf equal 
standard, to be located one in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, one in the State of 
New York, one in the State of Illinois, 





and one in the State .i California. It 
shall be erected, maintained,.and use! 
for the purpose of educut:ug pupils ia 
instrumental and vocal music ar.d also 
in the literature, composition, and .stich 
other necessary -attending st-dies -and 
branches of music as will make students 
proficient: in the general knowledge of 
modern and classic music, and also to 
teach the art of drawing. etching, paint- 
ing, and such other branches of educa- 
tion incidental thereto as will make stu- 
dents proficient in the respne.tive arts to 
be taught in said conservatory, together 
with such other studies that are akin to 
the above as the board of regents of the 
conservatory may prescribe. 


Location of the Schools 


The conservatory to be located in the 
District of Columbia shall contain at 
least forty study rooms for music, capa- 
ble of accommodating fifty pupils in 
each, and twenty art studios to accom- 
modate thirty-five pupils each, and shall 
also contain one large assembly or con- 
cert room and one art, gallery, together 
with such other necessary offices for the 
convenience of the board of regents, gen- 
eral director, art masters, teachers, and 
professors, as well as the clerical force 
necessary to conduct and operate the 
said conservatory, to which pupils will 
be entitled'to attend from the District o1 
Columbia, Delaware, Maryland, West 
Virginia, Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Georgia, Florida, 
Louisiana, arkansas, Texas and Porto 
Kico. 

The second branch, to be located in or 
about the vicinity of New York City, 
State of New York, to consist of thirtv 
study rooms, capable of accommodating 
fifty pupils in each, for instruction in 
music, and ten studios for art pupils, 
together with a-genéral assembly or con- 


cert room and, art” gallery, and such. 


necessary offices for the convenience of 
the board of regents, general director, 
art masters, teachets, and professors, as 
well as the clerical force necessary to 
conduct and operate the said conserva- 
tory, to which pupils will be entitled to 
attend from Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
New Hampshire, Connecticut, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, Vermont, Maine and 
New York. 

The third branch, to be located in or 
about Chicago, Illinois, to consist of 
thirty study rooms, capable of accom- 
modating fifty pupils im each, for in- 
struction in music, and ten ‘studios for 
art pupils, together with a general as- 
sembly or concert room and art gallery, 
and such necessary offices for the con- 
venience of the board of regents, general 
director, art masters, teachers, and pro- 
fessors; as well as the clerical force nec- 
essary to conduct and operate the said 
conservatory, to which pupils will be en- 
titled to attend from Ohio, Indiana, Illi- 
nois, Missouri, Oklahoma, Indian Terri- 
tory, Kansas, Nebraska, North -Dakota, 
South Dakota, Iowa, Minnesota, Wiscon- 
sin and Michigan. 

The fourth branch, to be located in or 
about Los Angeles, California, to consist 
of thirty study rooms capable of accom- 
modating fifty pupils in each for instruc- 
tion in music, and ten studios for art 
pupils, together with a general assembly 
or concert room and art gallery, and 
such necessary offices for the convenience 
of the board of regents, general director, 
art masters, teachers, and professors, as 
well as the clerical force necessary to 
conduct and operate the said conserva- 
tory, to which pupils will be entitled to 
attend from Montana, Wyoming, Colo- 
rado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Idaho, 
Washington, Oregon, Nevada, Califor- 
nia, Hawaii, Alaska and the Philippines. 


President to Be at the Head 


Section 2.—That the National Conser- 
vatory of Music and Art shall be under 
the control of a general board of regents 
consisting of the President of the United 
States, President of the Senate, Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor, and chairman of the 
Committee on Education of the House 
of Representatives, together with seven 
other citizens, who shall be selected by 
the President of the United States, who 
shall have full power to select a site and 
purchase or accept by gift the necessary 
grounds in the District of Columbia for 
the purposes of the conservatory. They 
shall have the power to mee a gen- 
eral director, who shall have full control 
of the conservatory in the District of 
Columbia and likewise aid in supervising 
and controlling the other three conserva- 
tories; that the said board of regents 
shall have power to employ experts and 
other persons to lay out the grounds, 
make plans and specifications for the 
necessary buildings of the conservatory, 
and to cause the same to be constructed 


and furnish and equip the same, and 


shall have the power to designate the 
term for which the director general shall 
bé appointed, and@ shall prescribe regu- 
lations for the-removal of said director 
general‘of the conservatory and for the 
employment and removal by the director 
general of the conservatory of all neces- 
sary professors,-teachers, and employees 
of the institution; that the President of 
the United States shall have the power 
of appointing boards of regents for the 
other conservatories. The. persons so 


selected must be from the different parts . 


of the district wherein the conservatories 
are located, and the selection of the same 
must be nonpartisan; that the term of 
office for the respective regents is to be 
designated and shall not exceed the term 
of five years nor less than one year; 
that each of said board of regents shall 
consist of seven members; that the said 
board of regents shall have the power 
to select a president director, who shall 
give his exclusive time to the welfare of 
the conservatory, and that his term of 
office shall be designated by the said 
board of regents, but which shall not 
exist for more than four years and that 
they shall have the power to select a site 
or receive by gift or purchase necessary 
grounds for the purpose of the conser- 
vatory; they shall have power to employ 
experts and other persons to lay out the 
grounds, make plans and specifications 
for the necessary buildings for the con- 
servatory, and to cause them to be con- 
structed, and to equip and furnish same, 
and to employ all necessary professors 
and teachers, secretaries, laborers, and 
such other persons as they shall deem 
necessary to successfully carry on the 
conservatory; and that they shall have 
the power to fix all salaries and to regu- 
late the terms of appointments and to 
make any and all necessary rules for the 
conduct of said conservatory, both for 
the government of the professors, teach- 
ers, employees and students. That the 
managing director and professors of the 
conservatory shall constitute the faculty 
and have the management of the conser- 
vatory in regulating the. course of 
studies and granting diplomas to stu- 
dents who have creditably completed the 
course of studies under such regulations 
as the board of regents may. prescribe. 
That the salaries of all appointees of the 
conservatory shall be subject to the ap- 
proval of the general board of regents 
in the District of Columbia. That the 
board of regents shall have authority to 
employ such agents, clerical or other as- 
sistants, as may be necessary in the exe- 
cution of the duties required of them by 
this Act, and to fix their compensation. 
That the course of instruction shall be 
four years, unless the board of regents 
shall for good cause see fit to extend the 
term of a pupil for one year more. 


Fixing Standard for Admission 


Section 3.—That the board of regents, 
together with the director general in the 
District of Columbia, shall fix the stand- 
ard for admission of the pupils to the 
various departments, and that the pupils 


applying for admission shall pass a 
thorough examination beiore a compe- 
tent board of examiners to be selected 
by the said board of regents; that upon 
the pupil obtaining the percentage desig- 
nated by the said regents, and being a 
person of: good moral character, and pay- 
ing the eritrance fee of $50, which ‘shall 
cover all fees necessary for the pupil’s 
term of attendance. 

Section .4.—-That both males and fe- 
males shall be admitted to the conserva- 
tory; that the board of regents shall fix 
the. period in which examinations of the 
respective pupils shall take place in pub- 
lic, before such juries as the faculty may 
select, and shall adopt such standards of 
perfection as in their judgment they 
deem warranted, and shall bestow such 
distinction and honor, by way of special 
mention, medal, or certificate, as in their 
opinion the pupil, by reason of profici- 
ency, is entitled to; that upon the final 
graduation from the conservatory that 
diplomas be issued bearing upon them 
the seal of the United States, which 
diplomas are to be signed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the director 
general, and the respective master or 
masters who instructed the said pupil. 

Section 5.—That the board of regents 
of the conservatory shall impress upon 
the students of said institution the policy 
and the high duty of producing musical 
compositions that shall be distinctly 
American; that the Congressional Li- 
brary, situated in the District of Colum- 
bia, shall be accessible to the students 
and professors of said conservatory for 
the purposes of study. 

Section 6.—That it shall be the duty 
of the board of regents to require full 
reports from the faculty and of officers 
and agents appointed by them annually, 
and transmit the same to the President 
of the United States, with such recom- 
mendations and suggestions as they may 
deem proper. 

Section 7.—That all the sub-boards of 
regents shall be empowered to make such 
rules, regulations, and laws for the con- 
duct of their respective conservatories, 
not in violation of the general rules 
promulgated by the general board of re- 
gents of the District of Columbia, but 
shall at all times act with and subject to 
the policy of the governing board of 
regents. 

Section 8.—That the respective boards 
of regents shall hold an annual joint 
meeting in the District of Columbia, and 
as often within their respective districts 
as it may be deemed necessary; and for 
each meeting attended by the regents 
they shall receive per diem pay not ex- 
ceeding the sum of $10 per diem, with 
mileage from and to the place in which 
the regent may reside. 

Section 9.—That the board of regents 
shall have the power to designate and 
name the respective class and art studios 
as in their judgment they deem best. 

Section 10.—That this institution 
alone shall have the right to use the title 
nee Conservatory of Music and 

.” 














Composer of New American Ballet 
Confers with His “Right-Hand Man” 
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Henry F. Gilbert, the American Composer (Left), and Ottokar Bartik, Ballet Master 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, “Snapped” Outside a Circus Tent Near 


Newton, Mass. 


OAZOKAR BARTIK, ballet master of the Metropolitan Opera House, will stage 
/. this season the new American ballet, “The Dance of the Place Congo,” the 
musie for which has been written by Henry F. Gilbert, the noted Boston composer. 
The scenes for the ballet are laid in old New Orleans in the period of 1830, and 
Mr. Bartik will leave soon for Louisiana, where he will study the life and habits 


of the people-of New Orleans. 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

If one wants to realize that this nation 
is at war, it is necessary to get away 
from New York, on some of the main 
lines of travel. New Yorkers know the 
war, in a general sense, by the propa- 
ganda made for Liberty Bonds, by the 
various parades of the marching troops, 
by what they read in the papers of the 
struggle abroad, by the great rise in 
price and commencing shortage of food- 
stuffs, and specifically they know it when 
sons, brothers or fathers have been sud- 
denly taken from them to go to the vari- 
ous camps. Then there is the tragedy of 
those who know that their particular 
relatives are already in France, some of 
them, perhaps, on the firing line. With 
all this our people have not yet awak- 
ened to what is going on, and it is only, 
as I said, when one gets on the main 
lines of travel and you see the crowds of 
soldiers at the various depots, and your 
train is late owing to the congestion of 
passenger as well as freight traffic, that 
you get some idea of the disorganization 
the war has already brought about. 

In the smoking room of an express I met 
two young men in khaki. One was an offi- 
cer and the other a private. The officer 
had been to Washington; the private had 
temporary leave on urgent family busi- 
ness. The officer was able to give me a 


graphic account of conditions in Ger- 
many just before the war, as he was one 
of the last to get out. He was able to 
get in touch with things, for the reason 
that a sister of his had married a Ger- 
man. In Bremen he had lived, he said, 
in a pension, or boarding house, with a 
number of German officers, who made, he 
said, no bones about expressing their con- 
tempt as well as hatred of England, and 
also their dislike of Americans. They 
also spoke openly of “Der Tag,” the day 
when the great movement was to take 
place which would give Germany the 
position they considered she was entitled 
to in the world. ; ; 

While all were men of high social 
standing, the American officer said, they 
seemed absolutely lacking in the polite- 
ness of the French or the good-natured 
reserve of the English. If anything 
came to the table that they didn’t like, the 
way they abused the poor landlady was 
terrible. What impressed me most in his 
conversation with regard to conditions 
in Germany was, after a nervous break- 
down in Germany, he had consulted an 
eminent doctor and had suggested going 
to one of the health resorts in France. 
The doctor had dissuaded him on the 
ground that things were about to happen 
in France, and that there would not be 
much France before long, nor would 
French be the language of business or 
polite society. German was going to 
take its place. 

Now this sidelight from civil life bears 
upon the situation greatly, particularly 
as the young officer said he had noticed 
that whenever certain patriotic music 
was given in Germany it elicited an un- 
usual response, as if the nation were pre- 
paring for something, expecting some- 
thine was going to happen. It shows, 
furthermore, that the Gerrnan people 
were not taken unawares by the outbreak 
of war, but had been prepared for it. 

As we conversed about patriotic music, 
the other soldier, the private, joined in 
the conversation and told of the wonder- 
ful effect the singing in his camp was 


having. He said that it had been a rev- 
elation to him, particularly as he had 
never taken much, if any, interest in 
music, had not been a dancing man, so 
that the whole business, as he put it, was 
a revelation. 

“It makes you feel good,” he said, “to 
break out into song, though music and 
war would seem to be far apart.” 

He also said “the boys,” when they 
march, often sing some of the songs they 
have heard when they all get together. 

“It kind of makes things easier.” 

“Why,” said the officer, “don’t you 
know that a regiment will march further, 
and with a quicker step, to the music of 
the band, than when they have to trudge 
along without a sound being heard?” 

Then I told them that perhaps they 
might be interested to know that Amer- 
ica’s first war song was written by one 
William Billings, who lived over two 
hundred years ago in Boston. Billings 
was a red-headed young man, a tanner’s 
apprentice, and wrote his music on the 
leather that hung on the walls. 

Even though the song was written two 
hundred years ago, when the country was 
not much settled outside New York, it is 
strange to read the first verse of Bil- 
lings’s song, which said that 


“Let tyrants shake their iron rod 
And slav’ry clank her galling chains; 
We fear them not, we trust in God, 
New England’s God forever more.” 


Billings later brought out a book of 
psalms. Not long before that, you know, 
they had no music in the churches of the 
early colonists and the few tunes they 
had they sung by ear. 

Traveling with these two young Amer- 
icans, who were samples of hundreds of 
others that I saw, showed me that the 
great majority of our new National 
Army are young men who appear to be, 
most of them, between the ages of nine- 
teen to twenty-three and twenty-four. 
Sad to think that these splendid fellows, 
the very flower of our young manhood, 
must be taken for the war. And yet we 
know to-day that had Germany been vic- 
torious it would have been “our turn 
next.” 

* * * 

It was, I believe, a year ago, at the 
time that you brought out your splendid 
Fall Issue, that you stated your convic- 
tion that the time might come when 
music, the universal language, would be 
a powerful force in bringing men to- 
gether, even of opposing races and 
creeds. No doubt many reading that 
thought the idea grotesque. Now listen 
to this story from the seat of war. Ata 
concert behind the firing line, given by 
the English “Tommies,”’ most of the 
songs sung by the Tommies were of a 
more or less plaintive type. As at most 
of these gatherings, following the Lon- 
don music hall type, there was a chair- 
man who announced that 

““The enemy’ will oblige with a folk- 
song and chorus—the best of order and a 
bit of encouragement, please!” 

So “the enemy,” consisting of officers 
and others of the Germans, removed 
their caps, came to the front, bowed to 
the colonel, and sang a part song, con- 
ducted by one of the German soldiers 
and accompanied by another of the party 
on his guitar. It was evidently a revela- 
tion to the Tommies, for they applauded 
vociferously. 

Then “the enemy” went back to their 
seats. Finally, the chairman announced 
what the last two items on the program 
would be, asked for the best of order, 
while “the enemy” came forward again 
and sang “Die Wacht am Rhine,” which 
he said the British could get even with 
by singing “Rule, Britannia.” The affair 
wound up with “God Save the King.” 
The British hymn pleased the enemy as 
much as it did the Tommies—for is it not 
the Austrian hymn as_ well?—after 
which the whole crowd went out singing. 

& 

What kind of music do you think 
would appeal to the Tommies fighting in 
the trenches? 

Lieutenant Dawson, in the course of a 
very interesting article in the N. Y. 
Times, tells us that what the men crave 
for is “contrast.” 

“The last thing you find anybody sing- 
ing is a patriotic song,” says Lieutenant 
Dawson. “When men sing among the 
shel] holes they prefer a song which bur- 
lesques their own heroism; consequently, 
a sample ballad-favorite to be sung under 
shell fire is ‘The Complaint of the Con- 
scientious Objector.’ 

“Please picture to yourself a company 
of mud-staifmed men in steel helmets 
plodding their way under intermittent 
shelling through a battered trench, 
whistling and humming the following 
splendid sentiments: 

Send us the army and the navy; send us 
the rank and file. 

Send us the grand old territorials— 
they'll face the danger with a 
smile. 
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Giuseppe Creatore, who won international renown as the most acrobatic 


of band masters. 


Now an operatic impresario. 





You may send my mother, my sister and 
my brother; 
But for Gawd’s sake, don’t send me. 


There is a lesson as well as a moral in 
this story. 

* - * 

Under the new tax law, even those 
who have free tickets to a concert will 
have to pay 10 per cent of the value of 
the tickets. This is giving deep concern, 
especially to those managers who ar- 
range the recitals and concerts of debu- 
tantes, of which there are any number 
during the season. As is pretty well 
known, the receipts of such concerts very 
rarely pay even for the light, so that the 
expense, as well as the fee of the man- 
ager, are borne by “the seeker after 
fame,” the manager’s duty being to 
“paper the house,” as it is called, for 
which purpose he has a well-selected list 
of people, known as “dead-heads,” who go 
to such entertainments, many of whom 
are musical, some being teachers, retired 
musicians, students who are glad of the 
opportunity to go, but the majority of 
whom would certainly not pay the price 
of admission, much less the price of an 
orchestra seat. 

Now the problem has arisen, when 
such entertainments are given, what is 
going to happen? Will the people who 
receive the free tickets be willing to pay 
the 10 per cent at the box office, or will 
it lead to this much extra burden being 
thrown on “the seeker after fame.” 

Some of the managers think that the 
issue may be met by stating that the 
concert is given “for charity,” or for the 
Red Cross, and so the tax be evaded that 
way. 

Leading critics are already out with 
the hope that the new law will materially 
reduce the number of such concerts, 
which they claim are simply given to 
get notices in the New York papers, 
to enable the débutantes to secure en- 
gagements in other cities. These notices, 
it is said, are often manipulated so that 
they mean something very different to 
what the writers intended. 

While I fully sympathize with the poor 
critics, who are called upon to perform 
almost inhuman labors, and naturally 
get very tired and blasé before the sea- 
son is over, at the same time I also have 
sympathy for those who desire to make 
their début, and who have their reputa- 
tion to make. How are they going to 
begin, if they never get a chance to be 
heard? And if they have means, or 


their friends are willing to help them, 
why should they be debarred from hiring 
a hall or a theater and inviting people 
in, and so get a chance? True, a small 
percentage “puts it over,” as they call it. 
True, also, that such débuts are often 
made the opportunity for putting out 
misleading propaganda regarding the 
débutante, for whom great success is 
claimed in New York, when perhaps it 
was only through the good will of the 
critics for the beginner that severe casti- 
gation was not applied. 

The trouble, it seems to me, lies in the 
fact that so many beginners are over- 
ambitious, and so are impelled to seek 
fame the way they do by giving a con- 
cert or recital themselves or are urged 
on by their teachers, who hope to secure 
a certain amount of réclame. Perhaps 
the remedy lies in having more of those 
who desire to begin a career appear 
with artists of recognized position. How- 
ever, objections have arisen with regard 
to this. 

One is, objection by the artists, who 
take the ground that the débutante may 
cause the receipts to fall off, or lower 
the general character of the evening in 
an artistic sense. And they specially 
take this ground if they have reason to 
believe that the débutante has been in- 
terpolated because the manager has re- 
ceived a fat fee. 

Another objection can be credited to 
the public itself, which, strange to say, 
seems to be lacking in the good will 
which the Germans, French, Italians, 
Russians, and even the English, show to 
a newcomer. The American public is 
not kindly disposed to a beginner. That 
is one of the reasons why so many be- 
lieve that before conductors will take 
up the compositions of Americans, man- 
agers take up young American singers 
and players, impresarios be ready to 
produce an opera by an American, there 
must be a radical change of heart on the 
part of the public in this country. 

However, if the American débutante is 
likely to have a hard time of it in the 
immediate future, the American com- 
poser seems to be coming ahead with a 
rush. I wrote you the other day how 
Frederick Stock, the conductor of the 
Chicago Orchestra, had announced that 
an American composer would be heard 
at each of his concerts this season. Not 
to be behind hand, Josef Stransky’s list 
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for the Philharmonic includes pieces by 
six American composers. 

In Philadelphia, Stokowski opened his 
orchestral series with a program devoted 
entirely to Americans. There was Rubin 
Go!dmaik’s symphony poem, “Samson”; 
Edgar Stillman-Kelley’s ‘New England 
Symphony”; Arthur’ Foote’s “Four 
Character Pieces,’ and Philip Goepp’s 
“Heroic March.” 

Kelley’s “New England Symphony,’ 
you know, has had quite a career. He 
couldn’t get anybody to produce it, so he 
took it over to Germany, where it won 
favor—indeed, imperial favor. Then he 
brought it back to this country, where 
the conductors began to produce it, and 
where it has made a success wherever 
given, notably in Cincinnati. 

I suppose our good German symphony 
conductors in this country thought that 
it was impossible for a symphony to be 
written by a man by the name of 
“Kelley.” 


’ 


a a 


“Faust,” you know, is to be restored 
to the répertoire of the Metropolitan, 
and we are to hear it next season, though 
the artists who are to give the work have 


not been selected. At least, Gatti- 
Casazza has not announced them. I don’t 


envy him his job. 

New scenery has been painted, there 
aie to be new costumes, and the opera 1 
to be given less in the traditional! style. 
Incidentally, we are promised a wonder- 
ful ballet for the Walpurgisnacht scene, 
which is often omitted. 

An attempt to get away from the 
traditional method of giving the oper 
was made in Paris, I believe, about ten 
years ago. At that time the conventiona! 
ballet was done away with. The girls 
looked like real German village maidens, 
danced and sang as such. Mephisto, 
instead of appearing in the usual red 
costume, was clothed in black, except In 
the Walpurgisnacht scene, when his man- 
tle was red and gold. 

At the time Robert Brussel said in 
the Paris Figaro: 

“We are accustomed to see Mephisto 
a devil in flaming attire. It was over- 
looked that if he appeared in such a dress 
people would flee at his approach. He 
must have a bizarre appearance, dis- 
quieting, but must be able to move among 
the people without attracting too much 


’ attention.” 


Perhaps Gatti is going to treat us to a 
novel presentation more in accordance 
with the intelligence of the day. 

Curious, isn’t it, that “Faust” has 
been relegated to the rear on the ground 
that the people had gotten tired of it. 
And yet, let us never forget that there 
is always a rising generation coming of 
age, which has not heard “Faust,” 
though their elders may have got tired 
of it, so that it is always well to make 
such revivals. 

It seems strange to speak of “Faust” 
as having become conventional, when you 
remember that it is not so many years 
ago that Colonel Mapleson, then manager 
of Her Majesty’s Theater in London, was 
positively afraid to produce the opera be- 
cause he thought the seduction scene and 
the appearance of the devil might offend 
the church people. And it was only after 
he had produced the “Soldiers’ Chorus” 
at a concert, and that had aroused a 
furore, that he ventured to produce the 
opera itself. 

As the old adage says, “The times 
change and we with them.” 

* a * 


William Cox, writing from Plainfield, 
N. J., recently, takes issue with Mr. 
Krehbiel of the Tribune because, in dis- 
cussing opera singers of bygone days, 
Mr. Krehbiel seemed to have some doubt 
as to whether Mme. Zelie de Lussan came 
under that head. I remember de Lussan 
very well. She was a wonderfully bright 
and attractive girl. She made her way 
up by most indefatigable work. She was, 
indeed, one of those who was her own 
press agent. And how she did haunt the 
newspaper offices! 

If I also remember rightly, she was 
a born New Yorker, of French parent- 
age. She had a fine voice and won con- 
siderable reputation as a soprano in a 
leading church before she undertook to 
go into opera. 

If my recollection further serves me, 
she made a notable success as Carmen. 
Now, whether she appeared with Maple- 
son at the Academy of Music or later at 
the Metropolitan, I cannot recall. Cer- 
tainly she acquired some vogue abroad 
and had won considerable success, too, 
in concert work. She deserves a word 
of more than kindly reminiscence, for 
she was one of those who had to fight 


the almost insurmountable prejudice at 
that time against anyone who did not 
come to this country with a European 
record and the European hallmark. Even 
though she had a foreign name, it was 
against her that she was a New Yorker. 
How differently they treat their young 
singers in the European:capitals! 
* * * 


Mary Garden, you know, has gone into 
the movies, and before long we shal! see 
this inimitable artist in a marvelous film 
presentation of “Thais.” In the prep- 
aration for this film they use a real live 
lion, for you know they never “fake” 
anything in the movies—at least, they 
say they don’t. 

The lion appears in the boudoir of 


Thais, but is chained, and he is made to 
growl and get restive when a pretty slave 
girl tickles his nose with a feather. 

The other day, they say, at rehearsal, 
the lion had a grouch, it seems, accord- 
ing to a story in the Morning Telegraph, 
for the simple reason that he had not 
had his dinner. So when he was brought 
to the place where the production was 
being rehearsed before the camera, he 
promptly took occasion to express his 
displeasure by proceeding to masticate a 
wonderful rug. 

Unconscious of the situation, “our 
Mary” entered. Can you wonder that 
the lion dropped the rug and made for 
the toothsome Mary? Scene shifters and 
others hurled themselves in between the 


lion and Mary, and so the illustrious 
prima donna was saved. As she said 
afterwards: 

“T have had rough stunts in opera, 
which I did not mind. But deliver me 
from a lion who has not had his din- 
ner, and I am barefooted.” 

Perhaps you may think that this story 
is the work of a press agent. Or per- 
haps you would say that “our Mary” got 
it up herself. I do not think so. Had 
“our Mary” gotten it up she would have 
written it in such a manner as to show 
the effect of her. marvelous magnetic 
power, in forcing the lion, even though 
hungry, to lie at her naked feet, says 

Your 
MEPHISTO. 





FERRARI CREATES A CHINESE OPERA 





Composer-Pianist fHere to Con- 
duct New Operetta in 
New York 


USTAVE FERRARI, the composer- 
conductor, who has been brought 
over from England to direct the orches- 
tra in “Chu Chin Chow,” a new oper- 
etta, and whose songs are rapidly com- 
ing into prominence, has recently com- 
pleted a Chinese opera entitled, “Nang 
Ping,” the libretto of which is by O 
Hana San. The baritone réle was writ- 
ten especially for Reinald Werrenrath, 
who is greatly interested in the work. 
Mr. Ferrari was born in Geneva, 
Switzerland, in 1872, and began his mu- 
sical education at the conservatory in 
that city. After securing a diploma as 


organist, he went to Paris and con- 
tinued work under Eugen Gigout at the 
Conservatoire. Later he returned to 
Geneva, filling several important posi- 
tions. He removed to London in 1901. 

Mr. Ferrari has written a large num- 
ber of songs, organ, violin, piano pieces 
and women’s choruses, the best known 
works being his incidental music to 
“Hamlet” (Adelphi Theater, London, 
1905) ; “Ode to Jean Jacques Rousseau,” 
for the second centenary of that writer 
(Geneva, 1912) ; “Almanach aux 
Images,” a suite for female chorus and 
solo voices; a cycle of melodies for so- 
prano solo, “The Wilderness” (Empire 
Theater, London, 1915), and “The For- 
esters’ Children,” a poem for female and 
children’s chorus and solo voices. His 
four volumes of French folk-songs are 
familiar. 

Among his recent compositions are two 
English songs, entitled “The Arab Love 
Song” and “A Home,” dedicated to Rein- 
ald Werrenrath; “The Rainbow of Love,” 
which was sung by John McCormack, 
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and a volume of French folk melodies for 
children, dedicated to the children of.the 
Irish tenor. 

Mr. Farrari is also well known in 
France, England and the United States 
as an accompanist, receiving high praise 
at the hands of Algernon H. Lindo in his 
volume entitled “The Art of Accompany- 
ing.” He arranged a number of Yvette 
Guilbert’s songs and has acted as accom- 
panist to Mme. Guilbert on several of 
her American tours. 














Florence Macbeth, as “Doll,” 
Amuses 3500 Duluth Youngsters 


Soprano Autographs Her Photographs for Many of the Tots— 
Gives Concert for the Red Cross in Mankato 

















LORENCE MACBETH, the color- 

atura prima donna, left Monday for 
Oberlin where she appeared in recital 
and returned to New York later in the 
week to take part in a performance of 
“The Impresario,” in which she sang the 
role of Fraulein Ulich in “The Impres- 
ario” in Bridgeport. 

Miss Macbeth spent the summer at 
Glen Coe, Ill., near Ravinia Park, where 
she sang twenty-five performances of 
opera, appearing in “Lucia,” Rigoletto,” 
“Tales of Hoffmann,” “Martha,” “Tra- 


viata,” “Barber of Seville,” “Mignon” 
and “Romeo and Juliet.” The grounds 
surrounding the cottage which Miss Mac- 
beth and her mother occupied gave an op- 
portunity for the prima donna to enjoy 
a few leisure hours each day in culti- 
vating a flower garden. 


The success of Miss Macbeth as the 
Doll was so much talked of in and about 
Chicago that she received a request to 
give a recital especially for children in 
Duluth, Minn., and she sang before 3500 
youngsters, giving among other things 
the doll song in costume. At the close 
of the performance one of the diminu- 
tive music lovers requested to see the 
Doll, so Miss Macbeth came out on the 
stage and talked with some of the chil- 
dren. One little chap, who had viewed 
her singing of the doll song in open- 


eyed wonder, when she came on the stage 
afterwards, remarked, “Aw, she ain’t no 
doll.” Then another bright little girl 
made a request for Miss Macbeth’s auto- 
graph and that started the ball rolling, 
which kept Miss Macbeth busy for the 
next three-quarters of an hour, during 
which she signed her name more than 
400 times. 


From Duluth, Miss Macbeth went to 
Mankato to sing at a Red Cross con- 
cert and it was found that the demand 
for seats was so great that the concert 
was repeated the following day and a 
total of about $1300 was raised for the 
local Red Cross chapter. She also sang 
by special request, two songs at the an- 
nual meeting of the State Federation 
of Women’s Clubs. 


After her return to New York, Miss 
Macbeth sang at the naval recruiting 
concert in the Hippodrome, Oct. 14. 
Early engagements include a recital at 
Chicago University, Oct. 30 and an ap- 
pearance at an orchestral concert in 
Kansas City, Nov. 6. Miss Macbeth will 
then go south and west and will return 
to New York Dee. 1. 


Purdy Continues to Aid 
War Work 

In addition to an already large num- 

ber of bookings for the coming season, 

Constance Purdy, the contralto, will con- 


Constance 


tinue to give her aid to the war work. 
A few weeks ago the city of Ellsworth, 
Me., asked her to sing on the cecasion of 
the send-off of the first contingent. Eils- 
worth is the county seat and crowds 
from all over Hancock County filled the 
largest hall there and more than 200 
listened from the street. Miss Purdy 
sang the customary selections for such 
occasions, and had to repeat the “Battle 
Hymn of the Republic,” the audience 
standing for all the singing. 





COMMUNITY CHORUS PLANS 
“MESSIAH” FOR SOLDIERS 


Rehearsals Begun for Big Christmas 
Concert to Inaugurate New Audi- 
torium at Yaphank 


The New York Community Chorus be- 
gan rehearsals on Oct. 23 at the Great 
Hall of City College for the Christmas 
concert which it will give for the sol- 
diers at Camp Upton during Christmas 
week. “The Messiah” will be included 
in the program, which the chorus will 
present under the direction of Harry 
Barnhart. 

Mr. Barnhart has issued a eall to all 
singers in New York to give their as- 
sistance at this Christmas concert. “The 
people of the city,” he said, “have re- 
sponded splendidly to the call of duty, 
and it is up to the singers to show that 
they appreciate this fine spirit of service 
by showing one equally concentrated and 
devoted. With the musician lies the 
power of inspiration which will carry 
our army through the hard job ahead.” 

A number of prominent soloists have 
offered their services to the New York 
Community Chorus, and will be heard at 
the weekly rehearsals. Last Tuesday 
evening Francis Macmillen, violinist, 
gave a program, and this custom of in- 
viting prominent artists to meet the 
chorus will be continued during the 
winter. 

The Christmas concert at Camp Upton 
will have an additional feature of inter- 
est in the fact that it will probably be 
the first large concert to be presented 
in the great auditorium which is to be 
erected for the singing activities of the 
men of Major-Genera! Bell’s command. 
It is planned to have the Camp’ Upton 
auditorium ready for use by the men 
early in December. It will seat more 
than 10,000 persons. 








Mme. Oetteking and Dadmun Appear in 
New York Church 


The first free organ recital at the Im- 
manuel Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
New York, was given Oct. 18. Edward 
Rechlin, organist, presented an excellent 
program, in which he was assisted by 
Hanna _ Brocks-Oetteking, soprano, and 
Royal Dadmun, baritone. Mme. Oette- 
king pleased exceedingly with a Mozart 
number and a group of German lieder, 
and Mr. Dadmun gave a group of Bur- 
leigh’s Negro Spirituals and Gounod’s 
“Ring Out, Wild Bells,” with a keen 
insight of the real meaning of Burleigh’s 
songs and putting dramatic fervor into 
the Gounod number. vs 





Uda Waldrop Engaged as Organist of 
New Rivoli Theater 


Uda Waldrop of San Francisco, who 
won praise for his brilliant playing on 
the great Exhibition organ at the Pan- 
ama Fair, has been secured as chief or- 
ganist for the new Rivoli Theater on 
Broadway and Forty-ninth Street. The 
engagement was made by the director- 
general of the Rialto, S. L. Rothapfel, 
who arranged the matter with Mr. Wal- 
drop’s manager, M. H. Hanson. 
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Lucy Gates Gives Her Art Gladly for Utah Troops | 
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A Noted Coloratura Sings to Her Fellow Utahans: 


ALT LAKE CITY, UTAH, Oct. 15.—“I only wish that I could go with them 


to France!” 


Thus did Lucy Gates, the widely known American coloratura 


soprano, recently sum up her sentiments in discussing the troops of the 145th 


Field Artillery, 1st Utah. 


“These,” declared Miss Gates, “are my very own 


Lucy Gates, “Snapped” While 


Giving an, Oltt-of-Doors Recital for the Men of the 145th Field Artillery, 1st Utah 


boys (this ‘artist hails from Salt Lake City), and I am singing as often and as 


well as I know how for them. 
and joy that I possibly can.” 
the act of realizing her wish. 


I want to give these lads every bit of pleasure 
The camera record above discloses Miss Gates in 

















“President Should Add 
‘Minister of Music’ to 
: Cabinet,” Says Stokowski 














Bureau of Musical America, 
10 South Eighteenth Street, 
Philadelphia, Oct. 20, 1917. 


¢¢PDRESIDENT WILSON should add 
another member to his Cabinet, 
‘a Minister of Music and Fine Arts,’ de- 
clared Leopold Stokowski, conductor of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, in the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House recently. 

“We have some very talented com- 
posers among our young Americans and 
they should be encouraged in their 
work,” continued Mr. Stokowski, who 
has just returned from his summer so- 
journ in Seal Harbor, Me. “They possess 
that rare thing—Ideas—but they lack 
teclnique, or rather a knowledge as to 


how to express themselves. If a com- 
poser writes a piano, violin or vocal 
work, he at least can hear it played 
or sung, thereby giving himself an op- 
portunity of making corrections or im- 
provements. This is not so with a com- 
poser of orchestral works. Where is he 
going to have his composition played? 
How can he hear it? Just here is 
where the extra member in our National 
Cabinet should come in. We ought to 
have a National Conservatory with an 
orchestra where such works could be 
tried out and criticized so that native 
talent might be fostered and encouraged. 
This indeed would be one way of gain- 
ing for America its rightful place in 
musical history. We have the money 
here and the talent, and we need fear 
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no dearth of musical genius; but the 
means of development and encourage- 
ment should be provided. They do it in 
France; why not here? 


Examines Many Native Scores 


“This idea struck me forcibly during 
the past summer, when I was busily en- 
gaged collecting and studying works by 
American composers from all over the 
country. I waded through 122 of them 
and found some excellent material. 
After the sifting process, I selected just 
eighteen which I hope to produce during 
the coming season. Some are entirely 
unknown but reveal real merit. Of 
course, I will also give the standard 
works as heretofore and in addition 
Stravinsky’s ‘L’Oiseau de Feu.’ I am 
also trying to get the parts to the 
Scriabine ‘Poéme de |’Extase,’ which I 
hope to include among the Russian nov- 
elties of the winter. Aside from this 
there will be the Beethoven and Wagner 
programs and a series of all-French, all- 
Russian, all-British and all-Scandinavian 
programs. 


Wants No Specialists 


“A word about the soloists,’ went on 
Mr. Stokowski. “As a rule they are far 
too often engaged to exploit their own 
individual accomplishments and _ inva- 
riably choose numbers entirely foreign 
and not in keeping with the surround- 
ing works on the same program. I don’t 
want specialists and I expect to change 
these prevailing conditions. The instru- 
mentalists or vocalists will be required 
to select fitting solos so that all will be- 
come an harmonious whole and not a 
disjointed, miscellaneous collection en- 


tirely out of tune and color with every- 
thing which precedes or follows their 
appearance. Their (the soloists’) work 
should add completeness to the program. 
With this end in view, I have orches- 
trated during the past summer many 


songs of Duparc, Franck, Schubert, 
Brahms, Beethoven, Liszt and several 
others, and the best soloists will be 


chosen for their interpretation.” 
Mr. Stokowski spent part of his vaca- 
tion time perusing Chinese and Japanese 





compositions. “But,” he said, with a 
genial smile, “we’re not ready for them 
as yet.” M. B. SwAAs. 

Musical Art Club Opens Season at 


Little Falls, Minn. 


LITTLE FALLS, MINN., Oct. 13.—The 
Musical Art Club of Little Falls opened 
its season on Oct. 3, with a program of 
vocal and instrumental numbers, given by 
Mrs. C. A. Weyerhaeuser, soprano, and 
Idis Lazar, pianist. There was a large 
and appreciative audience present for 
the initial program of the year. Mrs. 
Weyerhauser’s offerings included a group 
of Schubert lieder, delightfully inter- 
preted, and songs by MacDowell, Haydn, 
Gretchaninoff and Arensky. Miss Lazar, 
who is a Pasadena pianist and who has 
been studying with Percy Grainger for 
the past year, gave a spirited perform- 
ance of three Grainger numbers and later 
was heard in Cyril Scott’s “Lotus Land,” 
“Reflets dans L’eau” of Debussy and 
numbers by Fannie Dillon and Albeniz. 
Both soloists added several supple- 
mentary offerings to the fine program 
given. 
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THE NEW YORK CRITICS—in their reviews of his New 
York Recital at Aeolian Hall, Oct. 14, 1917—PROCLAIM 





AMUEL GARDNER 





AN ESTABLISHED FIGURE IN THE VIOLIN-WORLD 





‘From the reviews of the New York daily papers of October 15, 1917 


THE TIMES: 








THE, SUN: 





Samuel Gardner Gives Re- 
cital at Aeolian Hall 


One whose bearing upon 
the stage commended him to 
his audience no less than did 
a singularly pure style and 
ability to draw a beautiful 
tone. The song-like quality 
was conspicuous in melodious 
passages of the Paganini 
concerto in D. 


THE TRIBUNE: 


Samuel Gardner is a young 
violinist of high promise and 
a good deal of present at- 
tainment. He possesses a 
rich tone, sincere musical 
feeling, an incisive sense of 
rhythm, and not a little 
warmth of imagination. In 
his playing yesterday of the 
Tartini Fugue in A major, he 
displayed all these qualities. 
He was greeted warmly by 











A violin recital by Samuel 
Gardner at Aolian Hall yes- 
terday drew a goodly audi- 
ence. Mr. Gardner included 
in his program the difficult 
Bach concerto in G minor 
and displayed an excellent 
technique in its execution. 
Also a valse caprice of Zsolt 
and an Arbos tango, which 
were much appreciated. 


THE EVENING MAIL: 


Samuel Gardner, yesterday 


introduced an innovation by 
having his Bach concerto ac- 


companied by a small string 
orchestra and organ, pre- 
cisely as the old master him- 
self would probably have 
liked to hear it played. Mr. 
Gardner interprets such 
music most effectively. Yes- 
terday, however, he proved 
himself a good modernist 
also by the spirit with which 
he attacked the contemporary 























an audience of excellent size. 


THE EVENING WORLD: 


The Paganini-Wilhelmj concerto in D major 
the Couperin-Kreisler “Aubade Provencale,” 
the Schubert-Kreisler ballet music from “Rosa- 
munde,” and compositions by Zsolt, Gliére and 
Arbos gave Mr. Gardner further opportunity to 
display his talent, of which the audience showed 
its appreciation. 


THE AMERICAN: 


Samuel Gardner was enthusiastically received 
by a large audience in Holian Hall. Though 


still a very young man, he interpreted a long 
and difficult program with fine musicianship. 
His tone was clear, smooth and rich, and his 
tempi were well calculated and free from ex- 
aggeration or undue emphasis. The passage 
work was managed with facility and with fine 
elaboration. 


THE HERALD: 


Among American violinists, Samuel Gardner, 
who gave a recital yesterday afternoon in 
FEolian Hall, seems destined to take a promi- 





BALDWIN PIANO 


works on his program. Al- 
together, Samuel Gardner 
seems to be rapidly fulfilling 
the promise which he has 
held out ever since his début. 


nent place. His technique is clean and his tone 
full and of fine quality. In his quieter numbers 
where smooth legato playing was required he 
made the best impression yesterday. His play- 
ing brought him no end of applause. 


THE EVENING POST: 


Samuel Gardner was heard in a violin recital 
yesterday afternoon at HLolian Hall, and played 
with good style and pure tone. The program 
concluded with the Bach-Nachez concerto in 
G minor, given with the aid of a small orchestra. 
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Chicago Band Regaled Thousands During Past Summer 
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View of a Typical Audience in Pulaski Park at One of the Community Concerts of the Chicago Band 


HICAGO, Oct. 13.—The Chicago Band’s summer season, now ended, furnished 
fifty-three concerts to audiences numbering from 10,000 to 50,000 men, women 
and children. Every part of the city was favored with band concerts, furnished free, 
according to the policy of the Chicago Band Association, which is endowed by cit- 
izens of Chicago. Prompted by patriotic impulse, the Chicago Band, under its 
conductor, William Weil, has given its services during the past weeks for parade 





purposes through the downtown business district of Chicago to aid the Red Cross 
membership campaign, the “Sammy Smokes” Fund and the “War Library” Fund. 
The accompanying picture was taken in Pulaski Park, a densely populated district 
of Bohemian and Polish people. Crowds such as these are the usual gathering when 
the announcement is made that the Chicago Band is scheduled to play in a settle- 
ment section. F. W. 





interest. Howard H. Hanson, head ot 
the theory department of the Pacific 
Conservatory, gave an instructive talk 
on “Music as an Art-Science.” His re- 
marks were of vital interest and were 
the cause of a good natured argument 
with Henry B. Pasmore, the other 


San José Music Teachers Begin Second 
Year with Interesting Program 

SAN JOSE, CAL., Oct. 12.—The local 

branch of the California Music Teachers’ 


Association began its second year’s work 
last evening with a program of much 


speaker of the evening, who spoke on more. Four-hand accompaniments were 
his personal knowledge of Brahms. The _ played by Daisie L. Brinker and Ruth 
musical numbers consisted of a group of Esther Cornell. M. M. F. 
songs, interpreted by Mr. Pasmore, and lioachiciin 
several of the Brahms “Liebeslieder” Music School Settlement of New York 
waltzes, sung by Lulu Pieper, Mrs. C. Begins Twenty-fourth Year 


Maurer, Chester Herold and Mr. Pas- 
The Music School Settlement of New 
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We Publish Only Songs, Anthems & Part Songs 


CHORAL CONDUCTORS 


on “Your “Wusic ! 


York has started its twenty-fourth year 
with considerably over 1000 pupils and 
nearly 100 teachers. Lieff Rosanoff, who 
was at the head of the ’cello and en- 
semble departments, has been drafted 
and his place is filled by Marie Roemat. 
Arthur Farwell, who has been director 
of the school for the past two years, con- 
tinues in this capacity. The Evening 
Orchestra, which is not for pupils of the 
school, but is a “community” orchestra, 
will meet on Thursday evenings this 
year, instead of on Tuesdays, as in the 
past, at the school. All amateur players 
of orchestral instruments may join. 


VOCAL TEACHERS 


Edna de Lima Makes Successful Début 
in Philadelphia 


Edna de Lima, young American so- 
prano, made her initial appearance in 
Philadelphia on Oct. 15. At this time 
John Wanamaker presented quarters in 
his building to the Red Cross Society of 
that city, an elaborate program marking 
the occasion. Miss de Lima was heard 
in arias from Puccini’s “Madama But- 
terfly” and “Manon Lescaut,” and in 
several patriotic numbers. The hearty 
reception given to the soprano would in- 
dicate that she will be heard soon again 
in Philadelphia. A busy season has been 
arranged for this artist by her man- 
agers, Haensel & Jones. After a most 
successful recital in Chicago last sea- 
son in the Sunday afternoon concerts of 
F. Wight Neuman, Miss de Lima is to 
have a recital under the same auspices 
on Nov. 11. Other engagements in the 
Middle West will be followed by a New 
York A£olian Hall recital on Dec. 12. 


CHOIR MASTERS 
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“Chiltan Girl Pianist 


Touches Keys With Magic’’ 


of 





Says Paul Morris in 


The New York HERALD 


Oct. 14, 1917 


ROSITA RENAR 





What the New York Critics said of her Molian Hall Recital, of October 13th, 1917: 


THE TIMES: 


Miss Rosita Renard is a young 
Chilean pianist who played here for 
the first time last spring. She gave 
another recital yesterday afternoon 
in A£olian Hall, when she greatly 
deepened the favorable impression 
left by her first performance. At 
the present time she is still best in 
music that needs grace, vivacity, 
rhythmic pulse, tenderness, delicacy. 
In such music she has a compelling 
charm that is manifested in many 
guises, and in all of them is irre- 
sistible. i ws 


THE AMERICAN (By Max Smith): 


It fell to the lot of Rosita Renard 
to give the first important recital of 
the season yesterday afternoon in 
7Eolian Hall. And brilliantly did 
the young Chilean pianist acquit 
herself. 

Throughout the afternoon Miss 
Renard achieved results that not 
only bore out the justice of opinions 
already formed of her talents, but 
preved conclusively that she had 
spent her summer _ industriously. 
Again one marvelled at the dex- 
terity of her fingers, the light 
resiliency of her wrists, the intense 
vigor and power of her forearm. 

Her attack was incisive, there 
was a healthy and forceful throb 
to her rhythm and a fine expressive- 
ness and delicacy in her touch. 
Playing was hers that not only 
sparkled on the surface, but glowed 
with inner warmth. 


THE GLOBE: 


Miss Renard’s triumphs came 
with groups by Chopin and by De- 
bussy. Her fine sense of rhythm had 
bewitching play in two mazurkas, 
and the nocturne, op. 9, No. 3, she 
delivered in a way that would be 
hard to surpass. The five Debussy 
pieces were also done in an en- 
grossing manner. Particularly skil- 
ful was the player’s treatment of 
the prelude that led the group, with 
its haunting suggestion of bells 
chiming through a mist. 


THE BROOKLYN DAILY EAGLE: 


Rosita Renard, the young Chilean 
pianist, who made an auspicious 
debut in Manhattan last year, was 
heard in recital in AZolian Hall on 
Saturday afternoon last. Rich in 
accomplishment and richer in its 
promise is the playing of this young 





























that belong to pianists of the first 
rank—a sure and facile technique, 
a beautiful legato of singing tone 
that varies in its dynamics from the 
lightest of pianissimos to the 
mightiest of fortissimos without 
loss of musical quality, and a keen 
and compelling power of interpreta- 
tion. Poise, that rare quality in the 
young artist, is also hers. 

Nor did Miss Renard hesitate in 
her Chopin group to cut loose from 
convention and give two seldom 
heard mazurkas and two even more 
seldom heard studies. The “E mi- 
nor” study, from the opus 25, the 
writer has never heard before on 
the concert stage, while the “A mi- 
nor” from the same opus number, is 
of the studies undoubtedly the most 
difficult of performance besides 
being the grandest in its conception. 
They were sheer joy as they came 
from the fingers of the performer. 
Even a greater pianist must come 
with the steady march of Rosita 


THE HERALD: 


And in two mazurkas of Chopin 
she cast a charm over her hearers. 
A prelude of Debussy was presented 
with lovely effect, and the same 
composer’s “La Fille aux Cheveux 
de Lin” could hardly have been im- 
proved upon. Miss Renard is one 
of the few women pianists who 
have individuality. Her technique, 
particularly when playing lightly, is 
remarkable, but she has much more 
to offer. She is only twenty-two, 
and shows signs of developing into 
one of the greatest key board artists 
of the day. The audience remained 
for several encores after the regu- 
lar programme was finished. 


THE TRIBUNE: 


Miss Rosita Renard, the young 
Chilean pianist whose recital last 
year proclaimed to New York a 
new talent at once poetic and virile, 
gave another recital yesterday after- 


beautiful playing proved that her 
gift is no mere flash in the pan. 

Though exceedingly young, her 
work gave every evidence of 
maturity of outlook, combined with 
a delightfully youthful dash, a dash 
most evident in the two Chopin 
mazurkas. 

It was perhaps in her Chopin 
group, in the mazurkas, the noc- 
turne and the two etudes that she 
was most effective, her sense of 
rhythm and of nuance of color 
being worthy ofthe highest praise. 

Yet her interpretation of the Bee- 
thoven sonata, Op. 109, was also of 
a high order, dignified and instinct 
with musical feelings. 

Miss Renard comes to us early 
in the season, but her coming, 
whenever she may choose to make 
it, will be welcome always. . 

She is an artist who is personal 
without exaggeration and who 
ought to go far. A large audience 
welcomed her with fine enthusiasm. 


THE SUN: 


Rosita Renard, a young Chilean 
pianist, who was heard here twice 
last season, reappeared yesterday 
afternoon in a recital at /A€£olian 
Hall. There was proof of progress 
in the young woman’s art, a pro- 
gress which made more probable 
the fulfillment of the promise dis- 
closed last spring. 

Her performance of the sonata 
was marked throughout by a cool 
suavity of mood and fluent elegance 
of style. 

It was with special pleasure that 
the sensitive listener could hear her 
Chopin group. She played the C 
sharp minor mazurka, opus 30, 
No. 4, in a manner unsurpassably 
beautiful. 


THE EVENING POST: 


Particularly effective was _ her 
playing of the two Mazurkas, and 
the etude in E minor. The water- 
color quality of the Debussy pieces 
was brought out with much charm. 


THE MORNING TELEGRAPH: 


Rosita Renard, a_ prodigiously 
temperamental pianiste, yesterday 
afternoon delighted a large audi- 
ence at AZolian Hall with her con- 
summate playing of a program in- 
geniously selected to disclose her 
great gifts at their best. Her man- 
ner is impulsive, florid and almost 
meticulously ornate, and yet marked 
by fine musicianship and unfailing 
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artist. She has all the attributes Renard toward maturity. noon at Afolian Hall, and by her _ feeling. 
Management. ANTONIA SAW /YER, Inc., Aeolian Hall, New York 
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Scourges Visiting Violinists for 
Their Ingratitude to America 


A Polemic Called Forth by the Selfishness of Alien ‘‘Knights 
of the Bow’’—Tax-Exempt Musical Magnates—How 
They Could Discharge Some Measure of Their Debt— 
Gross and Unpardonable Neglect of Our Composers 


By VICTOR KUZDO 
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HE time-worn and freely used adage, 
“Charity begins at home,” should 
be amplified thus: “Charity begins and 
ends at home.” In this latter form it 
would be more applicable to the uni- 
versally prevalent practice of doing 
everything for the Ego, and—to Hades 
with the other fellow. It is a well- 
known fact that the foreign song-birds 
of the operatic stage carry away for- 
tunes of considerable size upon their hur- 
ried homeward flights. A few visiting 
actors and actresses, also pianists and 
some terpsichorean stars, do likewise. 
However, the public is hardly aware of 
the fact that there are a number of 
world renowned living violinists, who 
have also made (and are still making) 
vast sums of money in the United States. 
So far, and happily for them, the gov- 
ernment has overlooked their extraor- 
dinarily prosperous aliens, when fixing 
the income tax bill, while the resident 
musician, who makes and—what is more 
important—spends his earnings in this 
country, has been called upon to con- 
tribute his share to the nation’s funds. 
Of course, there is no earthly reason 
why a musician should be exempt from 
taxation, any more than a person of any 
other occupation, but there is every rea- 
son why a visiting artist should not be 
allowed to make a “get-away” with a 
heavily laden purse, without paying trib- 
ute to the treasury of our country, thus 
enabling him, as the slang phrase goes, 
“to put one over” on the American musl- 
cian. Let us hope that the Administra- 
tion will soon turn its attention to this 
matter and make the migratory violinist 
and the whole flock of his fellow artists 
disgorge some of their excessive gains— 
honestly gotten though they be. 

In taking into consideration the enor- 
mous financial returns reaped by the 
“best sellers” among violinists, in the 
form of bonus and royalty on their 
phonograph records, compositions, tran- 
scriptions and arrangements (not men- 
tioning the princely fees for concert ap- 
pearances), it must be patent to the 
most superficial observer that they have 
manifested gross ingratitude toward 
America and her people. Year after 
year they have toured this country, rak- 
ing in fortune after fortune, yet never 
leaving the slightest mark or token of 
appreciation behind them. How easily, 
for example, they could demonstrate 
their gratitude by merely spending a 
little of their surplus cash for the cause 
of encouraging native talent. In fact, 
if they were shrewd enough they would 
realize that any act of philanthropy, 
even on a small scale, would give them a 
great deal of free and much coveted 
publicity along legitimaté lines. 


There are various ways open to the 
violinist who wishes to show his appre- 
ciation and gratitude. The foundation 
of a few scholarships for gifted but im- 
pecunious violin students, the donation 
of cash prizes for a contest of violin com- 
positions written by native talent, the 
endowment of a fund for a home for dis- 
abled or aged violinists are but a few. 

It is the ethical duty of every pros- 
perous mortal to be materially helpful 
to his less fortunate fellow beings. Amer- 





Prominent New York 
Violinist and Teacher 


Victor Kiizdé, 


ica is a veritable Eldorado for the for- 
eign violinist of superior ability, espe- 
cially if he has a clever manager. Our 
public receives the visiting artist of dis- 
tinction with open arms and rewards 
him with lavish support at his recitals 
and concerts. Great violinists are en- 
titled and welcome to all the money they 
can make; it seems, though, that with 
their ever increasing income their ever 
increasing greed keeps pace. They ought 
to be loyal and generous to the country 
in which they have achieved and con- 
tinue to enjoy unusual success and ex- 
traordinary prosperity. For several sea- 
sons all the world renowned alien violin- 
ists—with a single exception—have been 
war-bound and “compelled” (a delight- 
ful compulsion, I should imagine) to con- 
certize in this country exclusively. We 
are aware of the fact that one or the 
other of these violinists did “give up” 
some cash (of no particular magnitude, 
however) to charity, but it was sent 
home to the fatherland. This in itself 
is a noble deed, but the nobility of the 
deed is considerably minimized when we 
come to think that they really owe more 
to the country which lines their pockets 
with gold, not even exacting a tax from 
them, than to the land of their birth, 
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where their early struggles took place 
and where they received very little, if 
any, encouragement, and had to shoulder 
the burden of heavy taxation besides. 

We have records of occasions when 
these selfish “Knights of the Bow” have, 
at the urgent solicitation of friends or 
managers, consented to play at a benefit 
concert or two. Some of them have even 
handed out “testimonials” to students, 
who waylaid them in their effort to get 
a hearing, and possibly some aid or val- 
uable advice. But, after all, it must be 
remembered that these acts cannot be 
called magnanimous, because they were 
hardly ever volunteered and, when 
granted, proved to be cheap bids for ad- 
ditional popularity. I say “cheap” ad- 
visedly, for it did not cost them a penny. 
It is needless to remark that to most 
people the proposition of giving up real 
cash in exchange for a mere “thank you” 
is an odious one. No doubt our indus- 
trial magnates and merchant princes, as 
well as the “nabobs” of our financial and 
business circles, will all unite in sympa- 
thizing with the get-rich-quick alien vio- 
linist, if one day the law of our land 
would force him to part with some of 
his beloved American dollars. 


Justice to Our Composers 


Perhaps it will be somewhat of a re- 
lief to the “poor-rich” violinist—who is 
so busy hoarding and so forgetful of dis- 
tributing—to learn that there is even a 
cashless basis upon which he could dis- 
charge his moral obligation to our na- 
tion. By placing works of American 
composers on his programs he would al- 
most convince us that within his bosom 
the flame of gratitude faintly flickers. 
When I speak of American composers I 
mean strictly natives of the United 
States. Give the public a chance to get 
acquainted with them. There is no coun- 
try in the world where the native com- 
poser of violin music gets as little atten- 
tion and as scant support as in ours. The 
American composer’s only friend is the 
home musician. The visiting violinist 
ignores him most shamefully and per- 
sistently. There are a few isolated in- 
stances of a violin concerto or sonata by 
an American having had a single public 
presentation, as a particular favor, of 
course, through the personal friendship 
between composer and violinist. Hap- 
pily, however, we sometimes encounter 
works from the pens of native composers 
upon the recital programs of local vio- 
linists’ and students’ concerts. It is al- 
ways the American and the Americanized 
musician who makes propaganda for the 
works of his compatriots. It is also this 
very same musician who does a lot of 
charity work by teaching poor students 
at greatly reduced rates, at times even 
giving his services gratuitously. 

This latter fact is sufficient illustra- 
tion of the existence of the humanitarian 
spirit among home musicians. The visit- 
ing violinist certainly cannot boast such 
spirit—to his utter humiliation, be it 
said. There are lots of serious and am- 
bitious violin works, published and in 
manuscript, that ought to be brought 
forward and tried out before a repre- 
sentative audience. The public should be 
given a chance to hear them and pass 
judgment upon them. If the foreign 
violinist gave American compositions the 
same care and attention that he does his 
regular répertoire numbers, many an ob- 
scure and unappreciated native com- 
poser would enjoy a sudden discovery 
and a well merited success. There are 
a large number of attractive violin 
pieces, written in the lighter vein, too, 
by a small army of native violinists. 
During the concert season we constantly 
find upon the programs—also among the 
encore numbers of these world-famous 
violinists—scores of shallow and insipid 
tidbits that might adorn the catalog of 
a junk dealer more gracefully than the 
program of a dignified artist. The 
momentary enjoyment of them is made 
possible only through the skilful manipu- 
lation and artistic abandon of the per- 
former. The fact that these insipid 
pieces were composed by foreigners lends 
them prestige, and that the artist elects 
to perform them gives them his stamp of 
approval. From a multitude of meri- 
torious men I wish to single out the un- 
usually prolific Cecil Burleigh—a fine 
violinist and composer of originality— 
among whose works _ (considerably 
over a hundred in number) could 
easily be found pieces that should suit 
even the most exacting and fastidi- 
ous foreign virtuoso. Why, then, must 
we listen to a lot of imported “junk,” 
when there exists in the portfolios of 
American composers, or on the dust- 
gathering shelves of their publishers, a 
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mine of 
treasures? 

There might be some mysterious, but 
hardly excusable reason why the visiting 
violinist boycotts the American com- 
poser. To our mind the only reason 
seems to be that he is “guilty” of claim- 
ing the United States as his birthplace. 

It is a strange and lamentable fact 
that the daily papers never rebuke the 
alien violinist for ignoring the American 
composer. The music critics of our jour- 
nals should start an agitation in favor 
of native writers, demanding that the 
visitor place on every one of his recital 
and concert programs some American 
composition. This would prove a power- 
ful stimulus to those who write in the 
higher and larger forms, and make it 
worth while for them to create—as did 
the great masters of the old world— 
works of symphonic nature for the vio- 
lin with orchestral background. 


precious and_ semi-precious 


The Real Supporters 


Let me remind the visiting violin vir- 
tuoso that whenever he receives those 
“fat” checks for his concert appearances 
and for his various royalties, he should 
not forget that the poor violin students 
are very large contributors to his box- 
office receipts. They are also responsible 
to a great extent for his enormous re- 
turns from the sale of his records. Those 
poor students are the real enthusiasts, 
who give him double and treble encores, 
who crowd around the stage, refusing to 
leave the hall until the lights are turned 
out. 

Mr. Visiting Violinist, don’t be a rank 
ingrate! Don’t be a sordid materialist! 
Do let us have a proof—if ever so small 
—of your gratitude. Do something for 
the worthy cause of the American com- 
poser and the American student. Look 
up the definition of the word “altruism.” 


ZOELLNERS IN FREDERICK, MD. 





Hood College Hears First American 
Performance of Goossens’s Suite 
I'REDERICK, Mp., Oct. 19.—The Zoell- 

ner Quartet gave its initial performance 

of the season at the first concert of the 

Artists’ Course at Hood College on Mon- 

day evening, Oct. 15. The program in- 

cluded quartets by Haydn and Dvorak, 

two movements of Napravnik’s Op. 28 

and a suite for two violins and piano by 

Eugene Goossens. 

This was the first performance in 
America of the Goossens Suite and it 
created a deep impression. It is modern 
in construction, but interesting melodic- 
ally. The artists were greatly applauded 
after each number. 


Steubenville Ohio Forms Choral Society 
and Plans Orchestra 


STEUBENVILLE, OHIO, Oct. 10.—The 
residents of La Belle View and Pleasant 
Heights have recently formed an organ- 
ization for the purpose of music exten- 
sion in the city and dlso to give an op- 
portunity to local talent. The organiza- 
tion, known as the Hilltop Choral So- 
ciety, is composed principally of singers 
in different choirs and is under the direc- 
tion of John Phillips. It is planned also 
to organize a symphony orchestra, which 
will give concerts with the choral so- 
ciety. Already the Second United Pres- 
byterian Church has an orchestra of fif- 
teen pieces. 
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‘‘Bangor Fairly Went Wild Over Hin—Portland Followed” 


Headline in Portland (Me.) ‘‘Daily Eastern Argus,’’ Oct. 3, 1917 


The TRIUMPH at the MAINE FESTIVALS of 


VERNON STILES 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TENOR 


As told in the following notices: 
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Portland Daily Press, 
Oct. 3,1917: 


“ENCORE AFTER ENCORE DEMANDED FROM 
STILES BY FESTIVAL AUDIENCE 
“Tenor Delights All with Magnificent Singing 


“The program was designated as ‘Vernon Stiles’ 
Night,’ and this tenor, so stalwart in bearing, was 
absolutely besieged from the moment the people 
caught sight of him in his khaki uniform until he 
was forced to capitulate at last without a single 
encore left of his vast store, or so it would seem. 
There were encores and recalls, recalls and encores, 
down to the time when everybody wholly lost 
count. 

“There is about his singing a robustness, a viril- 
ity, that challenges attention. His tenor is of wide 
range and of a most agreeable quality, and to all 
his interpretations he brings a keen, musicianly in- 
telligence that makes them decidedly effective. All 
of these factors for distinguished success are em- 
phasized by the likeableness of the man. He is so 
human and so genuine that he gets under your 

_ jacket and warms your heart to him and all that 
he does.” 


Portland Daily Eastern Argus, 
Oct. 3, 1937: 


“AN OVATION GIVEN VERNON STILES ON 
HIS INTRODUCTION, AND HIS SINGING 
AROUSED GREAT ENTHUSIASM 


“A tremendous ovation was given Mr. Stiles 
when he made his first appearance on the stage, 
and it continued throughout the evening. He 
appeared in the uniform of a captain of the 
United States Army, as Mr. Stiles is another of 
the great artists who have given up much—very 
much—for their country. 

‘Portland has been prepared for the sensation 
which Mr. Stiles was sure to create. Bangor fairly 
went wild over him—Portland followed. In his 
opening number from ‘Il Trovatore’ to his clos- 
ing number, he was obliged to respond to encores— 
several at a time—and the selections he rendered 
were those which delight an audience. He sang 
‘Then You'll Remember Me’ with a subtle sweet- 
ness that will long be remembered. Not only has 
Mr. Stiles a wonderful tenor voice, true and clear, 
but he has a thorough understanding of whatever 
selection he is handling. He has a sense of dra- 
matic value; he is a whole-souled artist. Vernon 


Bangor Daily Commercial, 
Sept. 29, 1917: 


“GREAT OVATION FOR VERNON STILES 


“America’s great tenor, Vernon Stiles, took an 
Eastern Maine audience by storm, sung his way into 
all hearts, put his name in the opinion of many 
m the place of the greatest tenor ever heard in 
Bangor. And though Vernon Stiles, found at last, 
the great American tenor, has sung before great 
audiences, he is in a measure, in a large measure, 
a Chapman find. 

“As man and singer, Vernon Stiles holds a unique 
place. No singer has been heard in Bangor with 
feeling of ownership of him more real than that 
expressed in that ovation of Friday night. 

“It is a wonderful voice, which seems to have 
been strengthened by the breadth of the Western 
plains of his earlier life, a voice which has borrowed 
something of rugged, robust quality from wide 
spaces, a voice, too, of sweetness, which, so poig- 
nant, yet undermines in no wise the vibrant quality 
which is the greatest charm, strength.” 


Bangor Daily News, 
Sept. 29, 1917: 


“VERNON STILES RECEIVED A TREMENDOUS 
OVATION 


HORAN 


| 
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“Easily Ranks as America’s Greatest Tenor 


“Seldom has it been the pleasure of a Bangor 
audience to hear such a remarkable tenor as 
Vernon Stiles, who captured the audience from his 
first number and held it with undiminished power 
until he led the singing of “The Star Spangled 
Banner’ by the chorus and audience in the final 
number of the program. 

“After hearing Stiles in this program, in which 
he showed a wonderful variety of style and ex- 
pression, going the whole distance from operatic 


Silas to the tees of nant whe. aa dx thine roles to the light and blithesome ballads, it was 


well or not at all. His technique is admirable; his 
enunciation perfect. 

“Mr. Stiles was more than kind to the audience 
last evening. He sang to the chorus, then to the 
audience, and then to friends who occupied a box. 
He has a voice which seems to have been strength- 
ened by his early life on the western plains; a voice 
of sweetness which loses none of its charm, which is 
its vibrant quality. He easily reaches his upper 
notes; there is no apparent effort for him to sing, 
his notes just float out into the audience and they 
become enthralled with their sweetness and clear- 
ness. 

“It was easily discernible that Mr. Stiles feels it 
all himself. Vernon Stiles was heralded as the sen- 
sation of the Bangor Festival—he was the sensation 
of the Portland Festival, too.” 


the careful and conservative judgment of many 
who have heard all the great tenors of today, that 
Vernon Stiles’s ascendancy is clear cut and unmis- 
takable. 

“Starting with an aria from ‘Il Trovatore,’ best 
known and loved by all musicians of Verdi's com- 
position, he captured every heart by the beauty 
and strength of his voice, and the warmth and 
tenderness of his sympathetic interpretation. He 
has a fine stage presence and his work is done 
easily and with greatest of good nature. It is a 





Photo Apeda wonderful thing that Director Chapman has done 


pak ; _ to Bangor and the festival by bringing here such 
Vernon Stiles in his uniform as singing @ wonderful singer.” 


leader in the U. S. Army at Camp 
Devens, at Ayer, Mass. 


Management: ANTONIA SAWYER, Inc. Aeolian Hall, New York 
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GIVE WORK INSPIRED 
BY McKINLEY’S LIFE 


‘Triumph of Faith’? Has Premiére 
at Birthplace Dedication 
in Niles, O. 


NILES, OHI0, Oct. 11.—At the dedica- 
tion of the McKinley Birthplace Mem- 
orial at Niles on Oct. 5, “The Triumph 
of Faith,” a choral work symbolic of the 
life of the martyred President, had its 
first performance. The text is by Marian 
E. Kelley of Niles and the music by 
Lynn B. Dana of Warren, Ohio. 

The work, which consists of fifteen 
numbers for solo voices, chorus and or- 
chestra and takes about an hour in per- 
formance, was conducted by the composer 
and sung by the combined choirs of 
Youngstown, Girard, Niles and Warren, 
united under the name of the McKinley 
Memorial Chorus and numbering about 
1000. The soloists were Kathryn Guar- 
neri, soprano; Mrs. D. J. Thomas, con- 
tralto; Leonard Wood Glover, tenor, and 





William Hughes, bass. The orchestra 
was from Dana’s Musical Institute at 
Warren, Ohio. 


It was originally intended that the 
work should be given out of doors and a 
stadium had been erected for that pur- 
pose, but shortly before the time of per- 
formance a storm came up and the 
chorus and audience were transferred to 
the interior of the Memorial Building. 
Unfortunately, there was not room for 
many of the singers and only a part of 
the audience could be accommodated. In 
order that these may hear the work, it 
will be repeated in Warren in the near 
future. 


KREISLER OPENS YORK COURSE 








Noted Artists to Appear at Orpheum 
Theater—Orchestra Makes Plans 


York, PA., Oct. 15.—Music-lovers in 
this city will be given the opportunity to 
hear some of the world’s greatest musical 
stars during the coming fall and win- 
ter season, plans having been perfected 
for a musical course to be given in the 
Orpheum Theater. Fritz Kreisler will 
open the series of concerts on Thursday 
evening. Mme. Schumann- Heink will ap- 
pear in a recital on Nov. 1. Mabel Gar- 
rison and Mary Warfel will present a 
varied program of vocal and _ instru- 
mental selections on Dec. 31. 

Plans for a course of concerts to be 
given during the coming musical season 
are being discussed by the board of di- 
rectors of the York Symphony Orchestra. 
Two concerts and probably a third will be 
included in the course. Prof. A. A: 
Knoch, a well-known violinist and in- 
structor, has been for the third time 
chosen as the director of the orchestra and 
due to a number of the men having re- 
sponded to the colors, it will be necessary 
to fill some of the gaps in the personnel. 
Professor Knoch is also the leader of 
the York High School Orchestra and a 
member of the Philharmonic Trio. 


G. A. Q. 








Percy Grainger’s “Marching Song of 
Democracy” Achieves Popularity 


Percy Grainger won notable success as 
soloist at the recent Maine Festivals and 
also at the Worcester Festival, where his 
“Marching Song of Democracy” for cho- 
rus and orchestra was produced. The 
composer-pianist was presented with 
three wreaths. At the Maine Festival in 
Bangor he got six recalls after his con- 
ducting of his “Mock Morris” for string 
orchestra. The work had to be repeated 
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Military Guard of Honor Welcomes 
Mime. Galli-Curci to Duluth Armory 
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Soldiers of the Minnesota National Guard Giving Official Welcome to Mme. Galli-Curci at the New Armory in Duluth. The 


Local Manager, Mrs. George S. Richards, Is Seated at the Wheel. 


ULUTH, MINN., Oct. 12.—When 
Mme. Amelita Galli-Curci, the fam- 
ous soprano of the Chicago Opera Com- 


pany, arrived at the new armory where 
she was engaged for a recital recently, a 
special guard of honor from the Minne- 


Manuel Berenguer, Flautist, Is Assisting Mme. Galli-Curci 


sota National Guard greeted the dis- 
tinguished artist. Inside the Armory she 
found an audience of 3300 awaiting her. 





there and also m Portland at the fes- 
tival. A second performance of his 
“Marching Song of Democracy,” is an- 
nounced to be given early in December 
at its first concert of the season by the 
Chicago Philharmonic Choral Society, 
O. Gordon Erickson, conductor. 





Marcella Craft to Sing with Gallo Forces 
in Hutchinson 


Marcella Craft, who as star-guest with 
the San Carlo Opera forces, is having a 
triumphant procession through the coun- 
try, has been specially engaged by the 
Hutchinson (Kan.) Music Club for their 
night of the Gallo Opera, Dec. 14. Miss 
Craft will sing Véioletta in Verdi’s 
“Traviata.” She has signified her great 
pleasure at this Hutchinson engagement, 
as the Music Club has decided to desig- 
nate the Military Sisterhood as the re- 
cipient of the entire profit to be derived 
from their engagement of Marcella 
Craft and Mr. Gallo’s opera company. 





Dumesnil, French Pianist, to 
Arrive About Nov. 20 


Maurice Dumesnil, a French pianist, 
who for the past year has been creating 
a sensation in South America, has cabled 
his manager, R. E. Johnston, from San 
Diego de Chili, that he is coming to the 
States via Panama, arriving here about 
Nov. 20. On receipt of the cablegram 
Mr. Johnston notified Mrs. Noble Mc- 
Connell, president of the New York Mo- 
zart Society, that the young Frenchman 
would arrive early in November and 
Mrs. McConnell immediately engaged 
him for the Mozart Dec. 1 concert. 
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FRANCES NASH WINS 
ESTEEM IN NEW YORK 





Young Pianist Again Makes Excellent 
Impression in Recital Before 
FEolian Hall Audience 


Pianist, Recital, olian 
The Pro- 


Frances Nash, 
Hall, Afternoon, Oct. 16. 
gram: 


Prelude and Fugue in A Minor, Bach; 
Sonata, B Minor, Chopin; “Coin des En- 
fants,” Debussy ; “Rhapsodie Hongroise,” 
Liszt. 


Miss Nash again presented herself to 
the New York recital public in a well- 
selected program and gave evidence of 
considerable pianistic training and mu- 
sical education. 

Bach’s Prelude and Fugue she per- 
formed with astonishing virility and mu- 
sical finish, without exactly doing ex- 
haustive justice to the plasticity of the 
musical structure. This Bach is some- 
thing of a musical statue and is to be 
molded accordingly. Chopin’s sonata, on 
the other hand, Miss Nash played with 
conscientious regard for tradition. Her 
abandoned treatment of the Allegro 
Maestoso proved something of a pleas- 
urable surprise. Of the Chopin offer- 
ings possibly the Scherzo was richest in 
the much mooted but very realizable 
Chopin “atmosphere. = Te delightfully 
droll children’s humor in Debussy’s “Coin 
des Enfants” was only sporadically in 
evidence. 

The “Rhapsodie Hongroise” concluded 
the matinée, which, on the whole, evoked 
much enthusiasm and brought the young 
concert-giver floral offerings in abun- 
dance. 





Soloists with Bernhardt Company Score 
in Terre Haute 


TERRE HAUTE, IND., Oct. 17.—Music 
was given a prominent place on the pro- 
grams of the Sarah Bernhardt com- 
pany, Oct. 15. The two large audiences 
gave almost as enthusiastic applause to 
the musicians as to the great actress. 
In fact, the musical program would have 
been much extended had all the encores 
demanded by the audience been per- 
mitted. Florence Hardeman, the violin- 
ist, and Annie Louise David, the harp- 
ist, were especially applauded. Miss 
Hardeman is extremely gifted and plays 
with much temperament. Some of her 
pianissimo work was beautiful, remind- 
ing one of Petschnikoff’s. Mrs. David 


played extremely well and scored with 
Margaret Hoberg’s charming ‘Country 
Dance,” which strikes a new note in harp 
literature. The other artists included 
Jean Cooper, contralto, and Rome Fen- 
ton, tenor, who possesses a lyric voice of 
pleasing quality. He was well received. 
An informal reception was given to Mrs. 
David after the matinée at the home of 
Mrs. Edward Talley. L. E. A. 





Toledo Applauds Elman 


TOLEDO, OHIO, Oct. 23.—Mischa El- 
man, violinist, made his first appear- 
ance in Toledo on the evening of Oct. 15 
in the Terminal Auditorium at the sec- 
ond concert of the Civic Music League. 
The program included the G Minor Con- 
certo by Vivaldi-Nachez, Lalo’s “Sym- 
phonie Espagnole” and a group of lighter 
numbers. Mr. Elman was enthusiastic- 
ally received. 
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‘BELGIAN ROYAL TRIO’ 
IN ADMIRABLE DEBUT 


Unfamiliar Artists Disclose Ex- 
traordinary Gifts in Benefit 
Concert 


A concert of altogether unexpected in- 
terest and charm, given in A®olian Hall, 
Thursday afternoon of last week, intro- 
duced under the collective designation of 
“Belgian Royal Concert Trio” three art- 
ists of unquestionable distinction and 
diversified gifts. They are Daisy Jean, 
‘cellist and harpist; Gabrielle Radoux, 
pianist, and Jan Collignon, bass-baritone, 
and during the afternoon contrived to 
display their talents both individually 
and in conjunction. Nothing was said 
of their status in Europe or whence they 
hailed in Belgium, but the simple, unos- 
tentatious manner of the three won them 
an immediate sympathy, quickly en- 
hanced to a stage of enthusiasm by the 
range of capabilities they unfolded. 

Mile. Jean, aided by Mlle. Radoux, 
opened the program with Boccherini’s 
’Cello Sonata in A Major, which received 
an altogether beautiful publication. 
Mlle. Jean looks like Ethel Leginska and 
plays ’cello with a fine, vibrant tone, an 
excellent technical fluency and intona- 
tion, on the whole, very trustworthy. 
Her performance of the sonata was sig- 
nalized by a fastidiousness of taste and 
musical appreciation extremely winning. 
Later she performed to equally happy 
purpose on the harp some pieces by Has- 
selmans and a charming old Flemish 
song arranged by Welland. Responding 
to urgent applause she made clear that 
singing also forms a part of her accom- 
plishments, by delivering very simply and 
movingly a French song, to which she 
supplied a harp accompaniment. In the 
closing group of the program she was 
heard in several other ’cello numbers, 
having previously contributed an obbli- 
gato to one of Mr. Collignon’s songs. 

That gentleman, a portly and genial 
person, would be an acquisition to the 
Metropolitan. His experience, it may be 
judged, has been principally along oper- 





atic lines, though he is artist enough to 
avoid the most characteristic faults with 
which opera singers vitiate their concert 
performances. Mr. Collignon has a 
voice to be remembered—a really splen- 
did, virile and resonant organ of stirring 
volume and ample range, marred only 
very slightly by a momentary throatiness 
and a suggestion of unsteadiness, but 
never by deviations from the pitch. His 
delivery of arias from  Paladihle’s 
“Patrie” and Bizet’s “Jolie Fille de 
Perth,” some songs by Barbirolli, Bem- 
berg and Melant, and a group of Flem- 
ish folk-songs revealed a consummate 
sense of style and interpretative power 
of a high order. In the folk-songs, sev- 


’ eral of them broadly humorous, he evoked 


memories of Gilibert. Their significance 
could be grasped even without a knowl- 
edge of Flemish, thanks to the singer’s 
vivid characterization and _ faultless 
diction, 

Mlle. Radoux, the pianist, is not only 
an efficient accompanist, but a solo player 
of no mean abilities, as her technically 
clean and.polished performances of pieces 
by Benoit:and Dubois proved. 

The artists were much applauded by a 
moderate audience. Had their excel- 
lences been realized in advance it is prob- 
able that a much larger gathering would 
have been on hand and that the Belgian 
babies, for whose relief the concert was 
held, would have benefited more consider- 
ably. In any event, they ought to be 
heard from again. 

BH. F. P. 





Grand Junction, Col., Holds Its Own 
Musically 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COL., Oct. 10.— 
Grand Junction, a hustling city of 8000, 
the largest on the “western slope” of the 
Colorado Rockies, will be heard from 
more frequently than in the past along 
concert lines. Schumann-Heink sang 
there in August to nearly 2000 people 
and the local management was not only 
able to pay the considerable fee which 
this artist receives, but clear a neat 
profit as well. Elsie Baker, the popular 
contralto, was heard in September and 
drew a large audience. Walter Walker, 
managing editor of the Daily Sentinel, 
is the chief director of such affairs, and 
as soon as a suitable place can be pro- 
vided for big concerts intends to bring 
many metropolitan attractions 4 - or. 
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FRANCES NASH 





CONFIRMS FORMER 


SUCCESSES 


In Aeolian Hall Recital 








Richard Aldrich, N. Y. Times—Oct. 17-’17. 
Frances Nash, a young pianist who has been 
heard in New York before, gave a recital yester- 
day afternoon, in Afolian Hall. Greatly daring, 
she played a fine fugue in A minor, with a short 
prelude by Bach, written for the harpsichord. 
She delivered it with great spirit. There was 
much vivacity and characteristic expression in 
her playing of the six pieces of Debussy’s suite, 
“Coin des Enfants,” the titles of which pieces 
offer a promise not fulfilled in ingenuity and 
humor, though Miss Nash made them count for 
all that is in them. 


W. J. Henderson, N. Y. Sun—Oct. 17-’17. 


Frances Nash played without excitement, with- 
out affectation, without any sort of silly pose. 
Turbulent emotions did not obtrude themselves 
nor did unseemly gaiety rollick through the pages 
addressed by M. Debussy to the little ones. All 
was decorous, and furthermore, the pianist was 
genuinely in earnest about it all. 


Direction: 


Max Smith, N. Y. American—Oct. 17-’17. 


Frances Nash’s performance of a difficult pro- 
gram, yesterday, was a vast improvement over 
her work of twelve months ago. It showed a 
broader grasp of the essentials and the fulfill- 
ment of her more promising qualities. She 
played the fugue in A minor, by Bach, with dex- 
terity and technical brilliancy. Her interpreta- 
tion of Chopin’s B minor sonata was commend- 
able in many respects. In Debussy’s suite, ‘Coin 
des Enfants,” Miss Nash played with delightful 
restraint and secured charming tonal effects. 
A brilliant performance of Liszt’s Hungarian 
Rhapsody, No. 15, brought the regular program 
to an end. 


H. E. Krehbiel, N. Y. Tribune—Oct. 17-’17. 


There were two concerts yesterday. Artists, 
both of them, of the type and capacity which it 
is a pleasure to record. We would not like to 
withhold a deserved meed of praise from so fine 
an artist as Miss Nash. The only question is, 


STEINWAY PIANO USED 





what are we to do with the score that are to 
come? 


Paul Morris, N. Y. Herald—Oct. 7-17. 


Frances Nash, who has appeared here on several 
previous occasions, gave a recital yesterday after- 
noon, in Afolian Hall. Her important contribu- 
tion was the Chopin B minor sonata. Technically 
there was much to admire and she instilled 
feeling into it. Miss Nash’s playing is virile, 
graceful and delicate. 


H. T. Finck, N. Y. Evening Post—Oct. 17-’17. 


Frances Nash confirmed the favorable impres- 
sion made on previous occasions. Her pro- 
gram ranged from Bach to Debussy and her in- 
telligence, as well as her technique, proved equal 
to the demands made on them. 


EVELYN HOPPER, 1437 AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK CITY 
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for English Bandmaster 








ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 


Italian Tenor at Trieste Opera House Creates Sensation by Discarding German for His Own Tongue 
in Midst of ‘‘Tosca’””—Sense of Absolute Pitch as Protection Against Enemy Aircraft—Last of 
the Beethovens Dies in a Military Hospital—Long Tenure of Office for Woman Organist in 
England— English Musician Who Adopted a German Name for Professional Purposes Now in 
Sad Plight—-Italy’s Musical Extremists Happy Over Results of Their First Year as a Society — 
London Concert Public Just as Sorely Tried as That of New York—Deserved Recognition 














FTER remaining closed for many 

months the Trieste Opera House re- 
cently opened again for a season with one 
of Wagner’s operas as the inaugural 
bill. The public failed to respond, how- 
ever, and the second production, d’Al- 
bert’s “Tiefland,” fared no better, even 
though it was given with the Italian title, 
“Terra bassa,” as a bait. 

But the tide turned, according to the 
Musical Times, when “Tosca” was put 
on, for then the booking-office was _ be- 
sieged for seats. On the first night there 
was so large a crowd that even the 
standing room was sold out soon after 
the doors opened. It was the music that 
had the drawing power and not the 
singers, for with but one exception they 
were all Germans, who sang in their own 
language and to whom marked coldness 
was shown by the audience. 

The single exception was an Italian 
tenor, Dimano by name, who appeared as 
Cavaradossi and succeeded in creating a 
sensation before the evening was over. 
In the last act, unable to restrain him- 
self any longer, he suddenly burst into 
Italian in “E lucevan le stelle,” after 
having sung in German all through the 
opera up to that point. It is reported 
that the effect was electrical, the whole 
theater rising to him in a wild hubbub 
of applause and compelling him to re- 
peat the air. 

ok * * 

T has been detected that the Gotha 

aeroplanes with which Germany makes 
nocturnal visits to England “drone” in 
the note A flat, whereas the British ma- 
chines prefer E and F, and this has led 
an English musician to argue that no 
one with the sense of absolute pitch 
should have any difficulty in identifying 
hostile raiders by their sound. 

But this suggestion has come in for 
sharp criticism on the ground that it 
fails to take cognizance of a point of 
prime importance—namely, that the 
pitch of a sound depends on the number 
of vibrations reaching the ear in a given 
time and the number varies according to 
whether the source of the sound is mov- 
ing toward or away from the listener. 

Therefore, the London Daily Chronicle 
notes, “given a Gotha hustling at 100 
miles an hour, its A flat could vary as 
much as a perfect fourth, which is more 
than the difference between it and the 
British machines E or F. If an express 
train sounds its whistle while approach- 
ing and passimg through a station, the 
pitch of the whistle—though actually 
the same all the time—will appear to 
rise as the train comes into the station 
and fall as it passes out. In the first 
case, the sound waves reach the ear more 
frequently, as the source is approaching, 
and in the second less frequently as the 
source is retreating. It would be the 
same with the Gotha’s A flat—if it is al- 
ways that note, whatever the speed of 
the machine, which is highly improb- 
able.” 

The London Star, less scientifically 
minded, has a vision of wondrous de- 
velopments from the use of a tuning- 
fork as a form of protection against 
enemy aircraft. It predicts that this 
notice may presently be seen on public 
buildings and dug-outs: “During an air 
raid tuning forks may be struck on this 
building at owner’s risk.” 

It goes on to paint the picture that 
may be expected: “When the rockets 
go up we shall see brave men and fair 
women standing in a long row, tapping 
their forks on the Old Bailey and cock- 
ing one ear toward the vibrating prongs 
and one eye at the heavens. Then a 
rapid chorus of “C, B, A, G. F, E, D,” as 
they run down the scale, to find out 
whether it is a Gotha or a Rolls-Royce. 
If the drone is in A flat the listeners will 
gee sharp, which will only be natural!” 








| he a military hospital in Austria a 

grandnephew of Beethoven has died. 
He is supposed to have been the last of 
the Beethovens. 

As presumably he had been fighting 
for his country and against the Allies a 
writer in London Musical News observes 
that there arises once again the question 
as to whether “we shall taboo Beethoven 
from our programs and cast down his 
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ately delayed, without a foreign name. 

But in England there are still to be 
found native musicians who have had 
recourse to an assumed name with a 


Continental tang for the sake of facili- 
tating their advancement, and now in 
pressing the claim of British musicians 
to the support of their compatriots, as 
against that of the foreigner within their 
gates, a writer in the Mortlake Herald 
tells an amusing story of the lot of a 








inska would have become as_ widely 
known as she is, and in the same length 
of time, had she elected to stick to the 
name her parents gave her and make 
her career as Ethel Leggins. 

+ * oe 


OR fifty-five years uninterruptedly a 


Mrs. Kempel has been organist of 
the Sandy Parish Church in Bedford- 
shire, England. She has just reached 


her seventy-eighth birthday and she is 
remaining in the saddle! 
* * * 
NCE in a while musicians come into 
their own, after all. The distin- 
guished English bandmaster, Capt. J. 
Mackenzie Rogan, conductor of the Cold- 
stream Guards’ Band, has lately received 
well-merited official recognition by being 
promoted to honorary major. 
*K * * 
TALY’S musical extremists are point- 
ing with pride to the record of their 
National Society of Music for the first 
official year of its existence. They con- 
sider that it in itself constitutes an elo- 
quent reply to their unsympathetic 
critics. The society held its first annual 
convention not long ago, when the secre- 
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THE ORCHESTRA FORMED FROM INTERNED GERMANS AT CRYSTAL PALACE, LONDON 


The above photograph was sent to Arthur P. Schmidt, the well-Known Boston pubtisher, by W. Strecker. 


Mr. Strecker is the son of Geheimrat 


Dr. Strecker of Mainz, head of the publishing house of Schott, and has been the largest stockholder in the firm of Augener in London. 


He has been interned in the Alexandra Palace in London for more than twenty-seven months. 
made up of German interned musicians, which under Conductor A. Wuest gave its 100th concert on Sept. 9th. 


He is the president of this orcncstra, 
The program included 


the ‘“‘Euryanthe”’ overture, the Fifth Beethoven Symphony, Haydn’s D Major Symphony and the Prelude to ‘‘Die Meistersinger.” 
Through the courtesy of Arthur P. Schmidt the picture is reproduced in MUSICAL AMERICA 


statue at our Philharmonic concerts. 
Poor Beethoven—almost a Dutchman! 
And poor we! Must we give up the 
symphony he composed specially for that 
august body? Never let it be said! 
What we have we will hold, in common 
with every other country.” 

New objections to having Wagner’s 
music performed during the war have 
cropped up, some of Sir Thomas Beech- 
am’s patrons who were listening to 
“Tristan and Isolde” at Drury Lane dur- 
ing one of the recent air raids having 
written letters to the daily papers pro- 
testing against being regaled with Wag- 
ner while being bombed from the air by 
his countrymen. But poor Wagner can 
scarcely be blamed for the air raids. 
And, anyway, the Richard the Great 
of music was a revolutionist politically as 
well as musically. 

Wearied by the importunities of the 
no-German-music party, the writer al- 
ready quoted leaves the subject at this: 
“When Londoners show an overwhelm- 
ing objection to the music of departed 
Germans, then and not till then will Sir 
Henry Wood and Sir Thomas Beecham 
withdraw it from their répertoires.” 


+ oF * 
ERE in America we lay the flatter- 
ing unction to our souls that we 


long since have outgrown the prejudice 
that success in the musical profession is 
impossible, or at any rate disproportion- 


musician handicapped by the name of 
Jones. 

Realizing that his name _ militated 
against his success in his profession, 
Mr. Jones decided to call himself Herr 
von Eberhardt. The change worked like 
magic. He built up a good connection 
and increased his fees, which parents 
were quite willing to pay the “German 
professor.” Then the war came, and the 
magic failed; things German were in bad 
odor. Poor “Herr von Eberhardt” pro- 
tested in vain that he was not really a 
German at all, and that his very un- 
Teutonic patronymic was Jones, but peo- 
ple apparently took this for another de- 
vice of the enemy and refused to believe 
him. He is still of opinion that as plain 
Jones he will attract no pupils, so now he 
intends to move to another city and 
adopt a French or Russian name. 

The case is recorded also of a woman 
violinist who was educated first at the 
Royal College of Music in London and 
later at the Brussels Conservatoire under 
a Russian teacher. Professionally she 
now sports a Russian name and has even 
gone so far as intentionally to acquire 
a foreign accent in her speech, which re- 
calls the conscientious actor who blacked 
himself all over when playing Othello. 

With all our self-satisfaction over our 
emancipation here the reflection is forced 
upon us that we might have occasion to 
be disillusioned had we the means of de- 
termining exactly whether Ethel Leg- 


tary, Alfred Casella, presented a detailed 
report on the work accomplished during 
the past year and the present status of 
the organizations, and the Musical Times 
gives this résumé of it: 

1. The number of members to-day is 
117, of whom thirty-one are life-mem- 
bers. 

2. The active manifestations of the 
artistic life of the society have been 
twelve, namely, six concerts at the 
Academy of Saint Cecilia in Rome, four 
concerts given in Milan, Turin, Bologna 
and Ferrara, one concert in Paris and 
one at the Costanzi in Rome, given in 
honor of the visit of Igor Stravinsky in 
April. There were 112 compositions by 
the members performed at these con- 
certs, of which 102 were Italian, five 
were French, three were Russian, one 
was English and one Spanish. The ten 
works by other than Italian composers 
were all performed in Rome, so only 
Italian works were admitted at the con- 
certs in the other cities. 

3. Great efforts have been made to ex- 
tend the society’s influence outside of 
Italy, and to this end correspondents 
have been appointed in England, France, 
Spain, Holland and the United States. 
The correspondent for England, M. Jean 
Aubry, is named provisionally, and is 
also correspondent for France. 

4. Financially the society has been 


[Continued on page 18] 
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most fortunate, for the entire cost of the 
twelve concerts amounted to only about 
$60, and the entire expenses of the so- 
ciety have been only $740. There re- 
mains a balance of about $200 at the 
bank; but it must be remembered that 
the thirty-one life-members only pay 
their subscription once. The balance for 
the year consequently shows in reality a 
deficit. 

5. There is no reason to entertain any 
fears as to the future, for indications 
point to a number of associates for the 
next year practically double that of this 
year. Thus from the financial point of 
view also the future of the National So- 
ciety of Music may be contemplated with 
“‘serene tranquillity.” 


x * x 


HE patience of London’s concert 

public is just as sorely tried as that 
of the New Yorker. The music critic of 
the Daily Telegraph remarks that when 
Roger Quilter’s “Now Sleeps the Crim- 
son Petal” first came into vogue he heard 
it sung at three separate and distinct 


concerts in one day, and he goes on to 
say: 

“T defy you, if you are a critic, to get 
away for a whole week, even in these 
days, from Tschaikowsky’s Pianoforte 
Concerto. I have more than once heard 
the ‘Eroica’ twice on the same day, and 
I have heard No. 5 four times in one 
and the same week. And so it went on 
before the war, and, so far as I can see, 
so it is to go on into the Everlasting. 
Now, if this is ‘the time’ for anything 
but war, it certainly is the time to change 
all this. Sir Thomas Beecham said up 
North the other day that as concert- 
going folk were tired to death of the old, 
old music, they were seeking newer pas- 
tures in the fields of opera. I am posi- 
tive that ‘now is the time’ to change the 
old order of things as much as they can 
be changed.” 

* * ok 


BROTHER of Pietro Mascagni has 

now been heard from. Paolo Mas- 
cagni has just had published a tragedy 
in blank verse called “Tre Imposture,” 
or, to make an obvious translation, 
“Three Impostures.” J. L. i. 





MISS BEEBE’S ENSEMBLE 
DELIGHTS PITTSBURGHERS 


New York Chamber Music Society Gives 
Opening Program of Art Society 
—Other Local Concerts 


PITTSBURGH, Oct. 21.—A _ delightful 
program was given by the New York 
Music Society at the opening concert of 
the Art Society in the Carnegie Music 
Hall a few nights ago, the Eastern or- 
ganization being directed by Carolyn 
Beebe. The latter is: a pianist of ex- 
ceptional ability and received a very flat- 
tering reception here. The program pre- 
sented was varied and the numbers gave 
much satisfaction, the program opening 
with the Mozart Quintet in E Flat for 
piano, oboe, clarinet, French horn and 
bassoon. This was followed by Schu- 
bert’s Octet, Op. 166. The Chamber 
Symphony by Wolf-Ferrari, brought to- 
gether the forces of the entire organiza- 
tion and the work made an admirable 
impression. 
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Charles N. Boyd and his Cecilia Choir 
gave their opening concert last week in 
the Western Theological Seminary, this 
being the fifteenth season of this organ- 
ization. The programs already sung and 
being arranged include ancient and mod- 
ern church music and Russian composi- 
tions a cappella. 

Henry Charles Gerwig gave a recital 
the last of the season an the North Side 
last Monday night, the soloists being 
Vera Kaighn, soprano; Anna Bohn, con- 
tralto; Will Rhodes, tenor; E. Frederick 
Newman, bass; Mrs. Edith Harris Scott, 
reader; Mrs. Hazel Harris Harnish, or- 
ganist; Marion Faville and Hearne 
Neely, accompanists, and the Henry 
Charles Gerwig “Men Singers.” The 
feature of the excellent program was the 
singing of the “Rigoletto” Quartet by 
Miss Kaighn, Miss Bohn, Mr. Rhodes and 
Mr. Newman. 

The Tuesday Musical Club gave the 
first of its recitals in the new Union Ar- 
cade last Tuesday, this being the first 
chamber recital to be given in this build- 
ing. A recital preceded the reception, 
Olive Nevin, soprano, of New York, 
with Carl Bernthaler, Pittsburgh accom- 
panist, contributing to the program. Miss 
Nevin’s numbers included compositions 
by Charpentier, Ravel, Grieg and Ethel- 
bert Nevin. She created a most favor- 
able impression. E. C. S. 


Belgian Soprano Arrives in New York 


Anna Mahy, the Belgian coloratura 
soprano, has arrived in New York and 
will stay there for another three or four 
weeks. She is a pupil of Henri Séguin. 
Mile. Mahy was engaged at the Theatre 
Royal de la Monnaie in Brussels in 1914. 
Her American appearances are being 
managed by Henry Michaud in Montreal. 
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FINE VIOLINS 


An International Institution; -—- 


The Lyon & Healy Collection of Rare Old Violins 


It brings together in one spot the world’s finest masterpieces. 

been a Mecca for violinists and violin lovers for three decades. 
famous specimens extant of Stradivarius, 
Sergonzi, Guadagnini and other Italian masters are being 
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LEOPOLD GODOWSKY 


The name of Leopold Godowsky 
as editor-in-chief is an assurance 
that the PROGRESSIVE SERIES 
OF PIANO LESSONS is techni- 
cally sound and theoretically com- 
plete. 
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The increasing number of schools, conservatories, 
and colleges which have adopted this 
epochal work as a standard text for piano 
teaching proves its practical value. 


The demand for teachers of the Progressive Series 
| of Piano Lessons is nation wide and ever 
growing. 





Would you not like to ally yourself to this pro- 
gressive movement in musical education ? 


Sample text material and full information supplied 
free of charge on application to 
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MRS. ATWOOD-BAKER 
OF BOSTON TO MAKE 
NEW YORK DEBUT 

















Martha Atwood-Baker, Soprano 


BosTon, Oct. 25.—As a result of her 
appearance at the recent American Mu- 
sic Festival in Lockport, N. Y., Martha 
Atwood-Baker, soprano, of this city, was 
immediately re-engaged to give a “guest- 
artist” recital at the Lockport Festival 
next season. Another honor falling to 
Mrs. Baker during the recent festival 
was the management’s choosing her to 
help fill in the place allotted on the pro- 
gram to Ex-President Taft, who was 
unavoidably prevented from speaking at 
one of the sessions. Upon this second 
appearance Mrs. Baker again created 
an excellent impression. Bessie Bown 
Ricker was also on this part of the 
program. 
first time with the New York Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, Nov. 25, in a Wagner 
concert, when she will take the part of 
Wellgunde in scenes from “Rhinegold” 
and the Second Norn in a scene from 
“Gotterdimmerung.” 

Mrs. Baker will give her first New 
York recital in AXolian Hall, Nov. 6. In 
the meantime she is booked for a long 


list of engagements throughout New 
England and the Middle West. 
W. Hz L. 


Child Pianist Wins Praise in Scranton 
Recital 


SCRANTON, PA., Oct. 16.—Annie Stiles, 
a child pianist of great ability, played 
in her first recital of the season at St. 
Luke’s Parish House last evening before 
a fine audience. This little girl, who is 
under thirteen years of age, has remark- 
able talent. Her program included sev- 
eral difficult numbers, among them Schu- 
bert’s “Impromptu in E Flat” and Men- 
delssohn’s “Rondo Capriccioso.” Other 


Mrs. Baker will sing for the- 


numbers included the Wieniawski “Leg- 
ende”’ and the Bach “Air for G String.” 
Miss Stiles was assisted by Flavian Van- 
dervekin, the Belgian violinist. 

W. R. H. 


BETSY SHEPHERD WINS 
APPROVAL IN RECITAL 








Soprano Meets Test of Exacting Pro- 
gram in Admirable Fashion—Lieder 
Excellent!y Sung 


Betsy Lane Shepherd, soprano, gave a 
recital of songs at the Princess Theater, 
Tuesday afternoon of last week, in the 
presence of a highly enthusiastic au- 
dience that completely filled the house. 
Thus far Mrs. Shepherd’s concert ex- 
perience in New York has been confined 
to an appearance as soloist with the Civic 
Orchestra a year ago in Madison Square 


Garden. At that time she captivated 
her hearers by the purity of her 


voice and the unaffected charm of her 
singing. Last week she addressed her- 
seif to the delivery of a comprehensive 
and exacting program that included airs 
by Marcello, Handel and Brown, lieder 
of Brahms, Schumann, Strauss and 
Franz, French songs by Debussy, Four- 
drain, Hué and Staub, and some Amer- 
ican ones of Nevin, Estill, Gilmour and 
La Forge, and acquitted herself, for the 
most part, in a manner that rejoiced 
her cordially disposed hearers. There 
were recalls, encores and wonderful 
flowers. 

Not until Mrs. Shepherd reached her 
second group did she effectually find her- 
self and in the airs of her first group 
her tones sounded reedy save in Handel’s 
“OQ Sleep, Why Do’st Thou Leave Me,” 
which was beautifully done. She dem- 
onstrated a far better acquaintance with 
the style and requirements of such lyrics 
as Brahms’s “Nachtigal,”’ Franz’s lovely 
“Marie,” ‘““‘Wonne der Wehmut” and “Es 
hat die Rose,” as well as Debussy’s “II 
pleure dans mon coeur” and the songs of 
Fourdrain and Hué. In these her musi- 
cal taste, her gift of gentle sentiment 
and sense of nuance seconded the natural 
beautv of her voice which, while it is 
capable of considerable, disclosed its very 
best properties last week in mezza-voce. 
Both her intonation and diction call for 
the highest approval. Mrs. Shepherd 
may be expected to take a place among 
the favored recitalists here. 

Anton Hoff, her accompanist, furnished 
well-ordered support. 

H. F. P. 


Edna Gunnar Peterson Gives Benefit Re 
cital in Springfield, Ill. 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., Oct. 15.—Edna 
Gunnar Peterson, whose piano recital 
opened the season of the Amateur Mu- 
sical Club in Springfield last Monday, 
donated the entire check for her services 
to the soldiers’ relief fund. All the 
profits of the Amateur Musical Club for 
the rest of the season will be given to 
this fund. Miss Peterson’s appearance 
was made possible through the efforts of 
Mrs. Frank O. Lowden, wife of the Gov- 
ernor of Illinois. Miss Peterson is a 
pianist of rare ability. She played with 
a crisp touch, interpreting her music 
with intensity and reserve, and with 
poetic delicacy of feeling. 
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- THE WEBER 


HE human voice at its best is the 

very height of perfection in musical } 
il tone production. To equal this won- 
| derful quality is the ideal of makers of 
| musical instruments. 

Of course the character of a piano tone 
cannot be absolutely vocal. 
spiring beauty of the Weber tone can 
| only be compared with the perfection of 
| the voice of a Caruso or a Melba. 

! There is a wonderful evenness of scale, 
| a volume that is astounding—a vibrant, 
| magnetic, appealing quality. i] 
| rich, sonorous notes breathe forth from | 
the instrument with the smoothness and | 
freedom of organ tones. il 

Certainly the beauty and perfection Wii 
| of the Weber “voice” is unequalled in 
i present-day piano making art. i] 


THE WEBER PIANO COMPANY 
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29-31-33 West 42nd St., 
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BOSTON OPERA T0 
MAKE $5 SEATS $3 


“‘War Has Cut Production Cost,”’ 
Explains Management— To 
Begin Tour Soon 


An important step in the production 
of grand opera in America, which seems 
destined to have a far-reaching effect, 
has been taken by the Boston Grand 
Opera Company through the announce- 
ment that the long established prices for 
seats will be reduced this season from 
the $5 to a $3 scale. 

Coming in the nature of a response to 
recent appeals for $3 opera, the inno- 
vation of the Boston company, however, 
is made possible by an actual decrease 
in the cost of production, it is stated. 
Whereas the war has increased prices in 
practically all other fields of business 
operation, “in the case of grand opera 
the contrary has proved the case, by 
virtue of the presence in America of 
many gifted artists who have in the 
past been heard exclusively in European 
music centers,” it is announced. ‘From 
London, Berlin, Paris, Petrograd, Milan, 
Venice, Dresden, Monte Carlo and a 
dozen other cities have come singers of 
the first rank, whose services are now 
obtainable in this country at lower prices 
than formerly,” explains the Boston com- 
pany management. Competition has 
reached a_height hitherto unknown 
among operatic artists and the opportu- 
nities of the impresario to present splen- 
did new voices in the familiar rdéles, so 
long dedicated to a limited number of 
highly localized “stars,” seems to augur 
much for popular interest in the future. 

Because of the ten per cent govern- 
ment tax newly levied upon tickets of 
admission to al) classes of stage attrac- 
tions, the best seats for the Boston com- 
pany’s performances will sell actually at 
$3.30, and, similarly, the slight addition 
of ten per cent will be made in the lower 
prices, which range to seventy-five cents 
for second balcony seats. 

With the same personnel of prominent 
artists, distinguished conductors, a com- 
plete orchestra and large chorus and the 
famous Urban scenery of the Boston 





Opera House, the organization will be- 
gin its transcontinental tour in Novem- 


ber. ‘Lhe names of Riccardo Martin, 
Tamaki Miura, George  Baklanoff, 
Graham Marr, Pao!o Ananian, Fely 


Clement, Sarame Raynolds, Bianca Sar- 
oya, Virgilio Lazzari and Giorgio Puliti 
have long been identified with the artis- 
tic achievements of the company. Ada 
Navarrete, brilliant young coloratura 
from Yucatan, will be heard in leading 
roles. Ernest Davis, an American tenor, 
is also among the newcomers. Irene Pav- 


loska, the mezzo-soprano, is widely 
known. Other prominent artists include 
Auguste Bouilliez and Eduardo Le Jar- 


azu, baritones, and the basso, Giovanni 
Martino. Queena Scinathino, Greek- 
American lyric soprano; Barbara Mau- 
rel, French mezzo-soprano; Ernesto 
Giaccone, Italian tenor. Agide Jacchia 
will be principal conductor. 


William Foerster Celebrates Silver Wed- 
ding Anniversary 


William Foerster, formerly clarinet 
ist in the orchestra of the Metropolitan 
Opera House, celebrated his silver wed- 
ding anniversary at his home in Wood- 
ridge, N. J., on Sept. 23, the same day as 
the birthday of his daughter, Elsa. It 
will be recalled that Elsa Foerster is the 
young soprano who sang the Child in the 
production at the Metropolitan Opera 
House of Humperdinck’s “‘Kénigskinder.” 
Miss Foerster is now continuing her stu- 
dies with Dr. Frank G. Dossert. Mr. 
Foerster’s son, William Xavier Foerster, 
is concertmaster of the orchestra with 
Henry W. Savage’s production of “Pom 
Pom,” now touring in the South. 


Alice Gentle to Make New York Recital 
Début 


Alice Gentle, the gifted mezzo-soprano, 
will make her New York recital début 
at Carnegie Hall, on Thursday evening, 
Nov. 1. Miss Gentle will sing the aria, 
“Pace, Pace Mio Dio” from “La Forza 
del Destino,” American songs by Chad- 
wick, Watts, Kramer, Deremcaux, Cator 
and Beach, three Tagore songs by Car- 
penter, French songs by Chausson and 
Debussy. A feature of her program will 
be severa] new Russian songs by Rach- 
maninoff, Rebikoff, Weissberg, as well 
as well-known Russian songs by Cni and 
Moussorgsky. Mildred Turner Bianco 
will be her accompanist. 
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URGES ARTISTS TO FEATURE 


COMPOSITIONS BY AMERICANS 


Mme. Langenhan, Soprano, Says 
That Europeans Should Now 
Show Their Gratitude 


HE songs on the program which 
Mme. Christine Langenhan, _§so- 
prano, offered at the National Musical 
Convention at Lockport, N. Y., on Oct. 3 
were exclusively by American composers. 
“This was not an accident,” she ex- 
plained, “nor the result of a mere selec- 
tion of singable melodies and interesting 
lyrics; it was deliberate choice. For I 
feel,” she continued, “that this is the 
time to encourage the compositions of 
native Americans. There has never been 
a time when so many foreign artists were 
seeking shelter and hospitality in this 
land, which always has a welcome ready 
for you if you are full of friendship for 
it yourself. There has never been a time 
when artists from the stricken countries 
of Europe were so in need of the warm 
heart of this United States and of all 
Americans. This is the exact time, then, 
for those artists to show their apprecia- 
tion and gratitude to the people of the 
country which is befriending and sym- 
pathizing with and helping them. 

“Of course, I do not mean to imply 
that I am singing American songs pure- 
ly out of gratitude. That would be too 
absurd. A song like ‘Ecstasy’ is uni- 
versal. That is what they say of art— 
that it has no nationality. The songs of 





Mme. Christine Langenhan, Soprano 


Charles Wakefield Cadman are full of 
the spirit of the deep forests and the 
quiet lakes and the brooding Indian 
which is so much a part of the person- 
ality of the splendid West, but they make 
the same appeal to the Latin ear, to the 
Celtic and Gaelic and Anglo-Saxon emo- 
tions. 


“T think it is true that a few years 
ago there were only a few composers 
who wrote songs that were grateful to 
the singer, but now that so many more 
young men and women are working to 
achieve the ideal that a singer sets for 
the proper relation between music and 
words, it is important that their songs 
should be heard and praised or crit- 
icised. 

“The composers will develop only if 
they are heard. Rogers, Mrs. Beach, 
Walter Rummel, Cadman, Harriet Ware, 
A. Walter Kramer, Morris Class, Linn 
Seiler and Carpenter and many others— 
these are all Americans who are writing 
musie that is worth studying and pro- 
ducing with the most ardent, most be- 
lieving intensity of which the artist is 
capable.” 


Gifted Artists Open Concert Series in 
Rome, N. Y. 


RoMgE, N. Y., Oct. 11.—The first con- 
cert of the series given by the Musica! 
Art Society occurred last evening in the 
Carroll Theater, presenting Alice Evers- 
man, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company; Paulo Gruppe, ’cellist, and 
George Roberts, accompanist. Miss 
Eversman, who was in fine voice, won 
favor in an aria from Gounod’s “Queen 
of Sheba” and songs by Sibella, Phillips, 
Burleigh, Foster, Ronald, Nevin, Kramer 
and Rummel. She was obliged to add 
extras. Mr. Gruppe was well received 
in a Boccherini concerto and pieces by 
Godard, Popper, Lalo and Herbert. He 
too added encores. Miss Eversman 
closed the program brilliantly with the 
“Jewel Song” from “Faust.” Mr. Rob- 
erts provided excellent accompaniments 
for both artists. 
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EDITH M. AAB, American Contralto 


Concert—Recital—Oratorio 
Teacher of Voice 
Studio: 76 Tremont St.. Hartford, Conn. 


CAROLYN ALDEN ALCHIN 


HARMONY—EAR TRAINING 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles, California 


FERNANDO AMANDES 


Operatic Baritone. Italian, French, 
Extensive Repertoire. 
eare of MUSICAL AMERICA. 


The American Institute of Applied Music 


2nd season begins Oct. 1, 1917 
212 West 59th Street, New York City 
Tel. 2329 Columbus. . 


ELLA BACKUS BEHR ieee ean Boubie’ Alcock 


Institute of Music and Roman Languages. 231 W. 

96th St., New York City. Phone River 9689. 
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MARY HISSEM DE MOSS, Soprano 


Address, personally, 106 West 90th Street, New York 
Telephone, 3552 River 


HENRY PURMORT EAMES riscronen > 


Director of Piano Department, Cosmopolitan School 
of Music, Auditorium Bldg., Chicago. 


J, WARREN ERB °°*%xccompaxtsr 


Available for Artists on tour in Middle West. 
Address: 350 West 55th St., New York. 
Tel. 9968 Columbus. 


WILLIAM J, FALK, Teacher of Singing 


Address, 50 West 67th Street New York 
Telephone 1405 Columbus 


LYDIA FERGUSON, Coloratura Soprano 


Classic repertoire—Lieder 
Chansons en Costume 
50 Morningside Drive, New York, 
Tel. Morningside 4023 

















WALTER L. BOGERT, Baritone 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
161 West 7Jist Street and 130 Claremont Avenue 
New York City 


HARRY GILBERT, Accompanist 


61 West 50th Street, New York 
Telephone Circle 3309. 





GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI 


BARITONE 
STUDIO, 668 


Teacher of Singing 
WEST END AVE., NEW YORK 
Rv appointment only 


IRWIN HASSELL 


PIANIST AND ACCOMPANIST 
Hassell Conservatory 


853 Marcy Ave. Tel. 5791 Bedford, Brooklyn. 





MIRIAM S, CAPON, Composer 


Songs and choruses of merit and of great use in 
Conservatories and Schools 
BURKHART PUBLISHING CO 

443 Real Estate Trust Bld¢., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ERNEST CARTER 


COMPOSER—CONDUCTOR 
Address: 150 West 58th St., New York 


EARL CARTWRIGHT, Baritone 


Concert, Recital, Oratorio 
112 West 47th Street New York 


MAY MARSHALL COBB 


SOPRANO 
Hotel Clendening. 


ETHEL GAVE COLE 


Accompanist and Ensemble Player 
Teacher of Singing and Coach 
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NAVY RELIEF GIVES A 
FINE CONCERT IN BOSTON 


Marcia Van Dresser, Irma _ Seydel, 
Hackett and Laurenti Heard to 
Advantage 
BosTon, MAss., Oct. 11.—A _ concert 


was given in Symphony Hall last eve- 
ning, under the auspices and for the 
benefit of the Navy Relief Society, Mrs. 
W. R. Rush, president of the Massachu- 
setts Branch. 

The artists presenting the program 
were Marcia Van Dresser, soprano; Irma 
Seydel, violinist; Arthur Hackett, tenor; 
Mario Laurenti, baritone, and John A. 
O’Shea, organist. 

After Mr. O’Shea’s opening organ 
pieces, Miss Van Dresser appeared 
draped in the national colors and sang 
with stirring effect the “Star-Spangled 
Banner.” Her further contributions to 
the program were the “Ritorna Vinci- 
tor” aria from “Aida” and_ several 
French songs. Miss Seydel played the 
“Meditation” from “Thais” and pieces by 
Brahms, Kreisler and d’Ambrosio. She 
played with marked virility of tone and 
technical fluency. She was warmly ap- 
plauded and was obliged to add extras 
to the program. 

A conspicuous feature of Mr. Hackett’s 
Italian and French group was not only 
the haunting beauty of his voice, but 
the extreme clearness of his French dic- 
tion. From it one might readily suppose 
him a Parisian born. In response to the 
persistent applause that followed this 
group he sang Gena Branscombe’s “I 
Bring Thee Heartsease and _ Roses.” 
Later in the program in English songs 
by Whelpley, Hageman, Strickland, 
Hammond and Rogers, Mr. Hackett 
again won prolonged applause and was 
obliged to add extras. 

Mr. Laurenti, the baritone, was heard 
in the “Pagliacci” Prologue and Sere- 
nade from “The Jewels of the Madonna.” 
He repeated his success won the past 
season when singing at the Boston Sym- 
phony “Pop” concerts. 

Richard Hageman was the accompan- 
ist for Miss Van Dresser, Wilhelmina 
Wagner played for Miss Seydel, while 
Harris Shaw served Messrs. Hackett and 
Laurenti similarly. ae. Bee. Be 


TWO CONCERTS IN SPOKANE 


Mrs. Frederick Rice and Miss Glen Ap- 
pear in Recitals 


SPOKANE, WASH., Oct. 12.—A _ large 
audience attended the first Musical Art 
Concert. Mrs. Frederick Rice, soprano 
from New York, delighted her hearers by 
the beautiful quality of her voice, her 
effective use of it and her artistic at- 
tributes. She received several encores. 
George Kirchner, who is soloist with the 
Seattle Symphony Orchestra, received an 
ample meed of applause and answered 
with several encores. Edgar C. Sher- 
wood, president of the society, shared 
in the honors of the evening by his mas- 
terly accompaniments. 

Mary Catherine Glen was the recipient 
of much applause at the piano recital she 
gave at the Davenport Hotel. A’ pupil 
of Godowsky, not more than nineteen 
years of age, Miss Glen has a tone of 
beautiful and varied quality. She was 
particularly attractive and brilliant in 
a Chopin group and gave Grieg’s “Poetic 
Tone Pictures” with just the requisite 
degree of restraint. 


Composer-Pianist Opens Salon Concerts 
in Asheville 


ASHEVILLE, N. C., Oct. 17.—The piano 
recital given on-Tuesday evening at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Julius Martin by 
Caryl Florio, Asheville’s veteran com- 
poser and pianist, was one of the most 
brilliant affairs of its kind that has ever 
taken place in Asheville. The concert 
was attended by a number of the friends 
and admirers of the musician. Caryl 
Florio, who has resided in Asheville for 
a number of years, has been successful 
as actor, critic, soloist and accompanist. 
He was assisted in his recital on Tuesday 
evening by Mrs. Silvio von Ruck, whose 
voice was heard to excellent advantage 
in several French and English songs. 
This recital was the initial one of a 
series of salon concerts which will be 
given in Asheville through the season. 








Musical Comedy Composer Exempted 


Sigmund Romberg, musical comedy 
composer, last week secured exemption 
from conscription before his New York 
City board on the ground of having a 
dependent wife. The case was appealed 
by the Provost Marshal General, but 
Judge Cullen sustained the exemption, 
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RECITAL BY HAZEL 
EDEN OPENS SERIES 
AT CHICAGO HOTEL 








Hazel Eden, Leading Soprano of the 
Boston English Opera Company 


HICAGO, Oct. 12—The Sunday 
afternoon recital series at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel was opened this week 
by Hazel Eden, leading soprano of the 
Boston English Opera Company. The 
series is under the direction of Esther 
Mullin Palmquist, and will be given each 
Sunday afternoon during the concert 
season in the Colonial Room of the fash- 
ionable lake.shore hotel. Miss Eden, un- 
til recently one of the principal Amer- 





SONGS BY DEBUSSY 


for high & low voice 
English by Bliss Carman 


1. Romance; 2. The Bells (Les Cloches); 
3. The Mandolin (Ma-doline); 4. ’Tis the 
Ecstasy of Lahguor (C’est I’ exstase_lan- 
goureuse); 5. There’s Weeping in My Heart 
(11 pleure dans mon coeur); 6. Her Won- 
drous Hair (La Chevelure). 

Boston Music Company Edition No. 212a/b 


.60 net 


SONGS BY DU‘PARC 
for high & low voice 
English by Bliss Carman 


1. Dream World (L’Invitation au voyage); 
2. Longing (Soupir); 3. Ecstasy (E-xrtase); 
4. Lament (Lamento); 5. Road to Rosa- 


mond (Le Mavoir de Rosemonde); 6. Song 
of Solace (Chanson Triste). “ . 
Boston Music Company Edition No. 208a/b 


.60 net 


SONGS BY SINDING 


for medium voice 
? , ’ 
English by Charles Wharton Stork 


1. Sylvelin; 2. The Maiden went where 
the Poppies grow; 3. Holy Mother, Sweet 
and Mild; 4. Light; 5. Come to us with 
Songs of Glee; 6. To Voice my Thoughts 
as a Poet should. 
Boston Music Company Edition No. 222 
.60 net 


for high & low voice 
English by John Gould Fletcher 
1. Roses of Ispahan; 2. Love’s Dream (Réve 
d'Amour); 3. Mell; 4. The Cradles (Les 
Berceaux); 5. In Prison (Prisoi); 6, Even- 
ing (Sotr). I nape : r 
Boston Music Company Edition No. 215a/b 
.60 net 
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Thematic Booklet of Art-Songs 


Patronize your local dealer 


THE 
BOSTON MUSIC 
COMPANY 


26 West Street, Boston, Mass. 











ican singers of the Chicago Opera Asso- 
ciation, is singing the leading soprano 
roles in the Chicago season of the Boston 
English Opera Company at the Strand 
Theater and has won praise for her 
work. Her voice was clear and full in 
her recital Sunday and her singing of 
Puccini’s “Vissi d’Arte’ was easy and 
beautiful. Schubert’s “Who Is Sylvia?” 
was interpreted exquisitely. Miss Eden 
was assisted by George Bass, one of the 
violinists of the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra. 


VIOLINIST AIDS “SINGS” 


Macmillen Plays at Community Chorus 


Rehearsal 

Francis Macmillen, the American vio- 
linist, was soloist last night at the re- 
hearsal of the New York Community 
Chorus, held in the Great Hall of the 
City College. Mr. Macmillen is the first 
of a number of artists who will demon- 
strate their enthusiastic support of the 
community music movement in America 
by performances at the weekly re- 
hearsals of the Community Chorus. 

It was at a big “sing” conducted by 
Harry Barnhart, director of the New 
York Community Chorus, at the mobil- 
ization camp in Syracuse that Mr. Mac- 
millen’s interest in community singing 
was first aroused. At the close of the 
songs a young man stepped out of the 
mass of khaki-clad figures and offered to 
play a violin solo. MHandel’s “Largo” 
was soon floating out over the thousands 
of heads, and it did not take long for 
the young artist’s identity to be revealea. 
Since that time Mr. Macmillen has been 
playing a great deal in the army camps. 
Mr. Maemillen’s numbers last night were 
“Barcarolle,” by Macmillen; “Old Re- 
frain,” Kreisler; “Nijinsky,’’ Macmillen, 
and “Zapateado,” Sarasate. Nicolai 
Schneer, a young Russian, in whose 
honor the Community Chorus sang the 
“Hymn of Free Russia,” ably supported 
Mr. Macmillen at the piano. 





Matzenauer Gives Admirable Recital in 
Portland, Ore. 


PORTLAND, ORE., Oct. 8.—Margaret 
Matzenauer, the Metropolitan contralto, 
opened the Steers and Coman concert 
series last Wednesday evening with a 
splendid recital of English, French, 
Italian and German songs. 








Recitals and Music Lectures at Hunter 
College 

Mme. Otis and Clement De Macchi per- 

formed for an audience numbering over 


2000 at Hunter College, New York, on 
Sept. 26, for the benefit of the Italian Am- 
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bulance fund. A successful song recital 
was also given by the Belgian contralto, 
Emma Van De Zande, the following Sat- 
urday. Prof. Henry T. Fleck recently 
inaugurated a weekly series of lectures 
on operas at Hunter. Scores are pro- 
vided and vocal illustrations by singers 
as well as Victrola records are given. 





EDDY BROWN BRINGING OUT A NEW 
DEBUSSY OPUS IN NEW YORK RECITAL 


Violinist Returns from Strenuous 
Vacation with Several 
Novelties 


iro his recent accident, which 
might have cost him his life, Eddy 
Brown is back fine and fit from his 
summer’s stay at Long Branch, N. J., 
where he and his mother had a cottage. 
It was a summer of both work and play, 
with the former stressed. For his con- 
certs this season the brilliant young 
violinist wanted to play a lot of new 
compositions, not necessarily newly writ- 
ten, but new in the sense of never hav- 
ing appeared on his public programs. 
“Speaking of new things,” said Mr. 
Brown, “I have a new, absolutely new, 
work in the Debussy Sonata for Violin 
and Piano. I will bring it out, giving it 
its first performance in America at my 
Carnegie Hall recital on Sunday eve- 
ning, Nov. 11. I have been rehearsing 
it with L. T. Griinberg and we think it 
very interesting. On that program, too, 
will be the rarely heard Ernst ‘Rondo 
Papageno,’ the Tartini G Major Sonata, 
the Conus Concerto, Moszkowski’s ‘Gui- 
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Photo by Mishkin 
Eddy Brown, the American Violinist 


tarre’ and Sarasate’s Playera—two 
stunning Spanish dances—Bach, Han- 
del, Paganini and Cui pieces and a Ron- 
dino of my own, based on a theme of J. 
B. Cramer, which I wrote last summer.” 

There is great variety in this program 
and Mr. Brown is working hard on it, 
for with the exception of the Cui and 
Paganini numbers he has never played 
any of them in public before. So the lat- 
ter days of October are being devoted 
to the preparation of the Carnegie Hall 
program. Then Mr. Brown’s tour opens 
in Northampton, Mass., on Nov. 1; on 
Nov. 2 and 8 he is soloist with the Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra in Chicago; 
on the 4th he plays in Detroit; on the 
8th in Omaha; the 11th is his New York 
recital; the 16th Syracuse, N. Y.; the 
21st in Cincinnati; the following day in 
Columbus and the 30th in New Orleans. 


FALK TOURS MIDDLE WEST 


Violinist Appears in Recitals in Ohio 
and Pennsylvania 


ZANESVILLE, OHIO, Oct. 14.—Jules 
Falk, violinist, assisted by Gertrude 


Arnold, contralto, and Malvina Ehrlich, 
pianist, has just completed a successful 
group of concerts in western Pennsyl- 
vania and Ohio. Concerts were given in 
Canton, Ohio, on Oct. 3 and 4; in 
Youngstown, Ohio, on Oct. 5 and 6 and 
in New Castle, Pa., on Oct. 8. 

In every case Mr. Falk was enthu- 
siastically received, drawing large audi- 
ences in spite of the dedication of the 
McKinley Memorial at Niles, which 
might have been expected to absorb tem- 
porarily the musical interest in the 
vicinity. Miss Arnold and Miss Ehrlich 
also had great success in all three con- 
certs. 

Mr. Falk’s accompanist, Mr. Maynier, 
having been delayed in reaching this 
country from Denmark, Miss_ Ehrlich 
played the piano parts to all the violin 
numbers, showing herself as able an ac- 
companist as soloist. 





Grunberg to Introduce New Suite by 
Sandby in New York 


For the New York début of the Min- 
iature Philharmonic on Nov. 25 at the 
Cort Theater, Jacques Grunberg will in- 
troduce his own “Marche Miniature,” 
“Scandinavian Sketches” by the Danish 
‘cellist-composer, Herman Sandby; a 
new suite, ‘The Christmas Tree” by Reb- 
ikoff, and Mana Zucca’s Novelette, all of 
these works receiving their first per- 
formance in America on this occasion. 
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Communications not accompanied by 
the full name and address of the senders 
cannot be published in this department. 
It is not essential that the authors’ 
names be printed. They are required 
only as an indication of good faith. 
While free expression of opinion is wel- 
comed, it must be understood that the 
editor is not responsible for the views 
of the contributors to this department.— 

d., MusIcAL AMERICA. 
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Mr. Tuthill Defends Mr. Koemmenich 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Two statements have appeared in the 
daily press in the last few days relative 
to Mr. Koemmenich and the new Philhar- 
monic Chorus that are so misleading, if 
not wholly false, as not to be allowed to 
pass unnoticed. 

It is stated that one of the reasons 
for dropping Mr. Koemmenich from the 
conductorship of the Oratorio Society 
was because of the increased deficiency 
of $11,000 in 1916-1917. The deficiency 
for many years has been close to $8,000, 
and for the season stated was $11,000 be- 
cause of unusual enterprises requiring 
money into which the Oratorio Society 
went and the lack of response of the 
public. Mr. Koemmenich was supplanted 
by Mr. Walter Damrosch because the lat- 
ter wished to supplant him, for reasons 
of his own, and because he had the sup- 
port of certain directors who had taken 
a personal dislike to Mr. Koemmenich. 

It is stated that the new Choral So- 
ciety—the Philharmonic Chorus—has 
taken only thirty-five of the voices from 
the Oratorio Society. The truth is that 
its membership now has not fewer than 
125 of the best of the voices and the 
most enthusiastic of the members of the 
original Society. 

Yours very truly, 
WILLIAM B. TUTHILL. 
New York, Oct. 15, 1917. 





American Operatic Ta'ent Winning In- 
creasing Recognition 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I should be greatly obliged if you 
wou'd accept my thanks to MUSICAL 
AMERICA and its remarkable editor, John 
C. Freund, for the wonderful work he 
has done for American ta-ent and its rec- 
ognition in America, which. has cul- 
minated in the production of Americ=n 
compositions and operas, and the en- 
gagement of American s‘ngers for both 
the Metropolitan and Chicago operas 
next season. The last young singer to 
be given a chance for the season of 1917- 
1918 is my pupil, Emma Noe, engag<d as 
dramatic soprano in the r@é‘es of tnat 
répertoire taught her by me alone, after 
auditions at the Chicago Aud torium 
granted Miss Noe, when I took. her my- 
self to present her to Maestro Campua- 
nini. I hope she will make good and 
thus thank Maestro Campanini for his 
faith in young American talent. 

Cordially yours 
MINNIE TRACEY. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 9, 1917. 





The New Women of France 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


In MusicAL AMERICA of Sept. 1, in 
the “Echoes of Music Abroad,” I have 
been reading an article on “The Indus- 
try of Music Engraving for Women” and 
the large school founded in Paris to en- 
courage this industry. 

Before the war such an idea would 
have been impossible. But we are living 
in a period in which nothing surprises 
us! As we sit in our garden aeroplanes 
fly by continually, but we hardly glance 
up—but women as train conductors, mu- 
nition workers and music engravers! 

It is only another proof of the re- 
markable change that is taking p'ace in 
the French women since the beginning 
of this war and their adaptability in be- 
ing able to throw aside all traditions. In- 
stead of remaining quietly at home, 
shielded from al)l publicity (which the 
French abhor), they have suddenly come 
forward and shown themselves most 
capable in all branches of commerce. 

I do not speak of their magnificent de- 
votion as nurses, for that is woman’s 
work. What is this sudden rush to busi- 
ness? First, necessity, caused by the 
lack of manual labor. all men being at 
the war or employed by the government. 
Second, the lure of gold! 

Yes, the French women have had a 
glimpse of what has always been known 


as “the American woman’s independence” 
and they glory in it! I have taiked with 
several women about their work, and 
for many who wiil be happy to return to 
their homes, there are many for whom 
the future looms bright and who will 
continue working after the war—as they 
say, ‘We sha’n’t be needed for obus after 
the war, but we will always find some- 
thing to do.” Apropos of the munition 
workers, although their work is very 
fatiguing they are very weil fed and 
paid, their salaries ranging anywhere 
from eleven to twenty or twenty-five 
francs a day, according to their capacity 
for work. 

You already have the figures of the 
women engravers from six to ten francs 
a day. One might think that these 
women would be more or less timid, never 
having been accustomed to working for 
the government, and the public. But let 
me set your mind at rest. The train 
and motor conductors wear natty little 
caps perched on one ear and if you are 
unfortunate enough to ask for change 
for a franc during a “rush” you receive 
a flow of the French language, worthy 
(?) of the Comedie Francaise! Yes, 
they are what the Americans would call 
“saucy.” 

But don’t forget that after having 
been “shut away” more or less for gen- 
erations they suddenly realize that they 
are needed and needed bad!y to keep 
things going. The French woman has 
waked up. She dares have an opinion 
and to express it! She has new 
thoughts, new ambitions. This war has 
caused her to be reborn! Her inde- 
pendence has come and come to stay!! 

EDITH DE Lys. 

15 Rue Chateaubriand, Paris, 

Sept. 18, 1917. 





A Conservative Progressive on “The 


Battle Hymn of the Republic” 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


In some things at least the writer is a 
good bit of an old fogy. He is rather 
addicted to the old ways, is especially 
fond of the old folks, and finds himself 
constantly returning to the old, familiar 
places. Nor is this merely a sign of in- 
creasing years, for it has been the habit 
of his life from his youth up, and the 
passing years have been comparatively 
few and particularly kind to him. 

But his old-fogyism, in art, politics, 
or religion, must be able to offer a fairly 
good, plausible reason for its existence, 
or out it goes. The past had its day, 
and was no doubt good enough in its 
day; and it moreover devised to the 
present and future many exceedingly 
precious heritages. 

It has nevertheless been imperative, 
in good reason as well as in good taste, to 
consign many of the heritages of the 
past to the scrap-heap—not without a 
tear it may be—or at least to the mu- 
seum of antiquities. Even some of the 
fine old masters have had to go that 
way, interesting relics of a day that is 
done. 

Or it has been absolutely necessary 
to put some of them in entirely new 
frames in order properly to preserve 
them, in order to display their excel- 
lences to the best advantage, and in 
order fairly to fit them to the changed 
lights and shadows of present-day sur- 
roundings, 

Though an avowed progressive, the 
writer has ever been particularly old- 
fashioned (reactionary, perhaps) with 
reference to many of the greater and 
more popular national and ecc'esiastical 
hymns. He has been able to discover 
no sufficient reason for changing the or- 
iginal and familiar settings of “Nearer 
My God to Thee,” for example, or “Just 
As I Am, Without One Plea,” or “My 
Country, ’Tis of Thee,” or “Lead, Kindly 
Light.” 

But these splendid old hymns did not 
suffer the early misfortune of falling 
into the grip of some popular melody 
hopelessly associated with a narrow sec- 
tionalism, disagreeable animosities, and 
commonplaces like “sour app'te trees.” 
All that sort of thing is wholly out of 
time and tune with the better spirit of 
today, and is altogether unworthy of 
grest hymns. But Kad this been their 
misfortune we should heartily favor re- 
deeming them from such an unhanvpy 
if not unholy al’iance, and in spite of all 
possible prejudice. ‘ 

Now this was the misfortune of the 
“Batt'e Hvmn of the Republic,” a hymn 
that should be sung in the north, south. 
east and west, the whole world round 
indeed, without dishonor or dissent, with- 
out awakening old animosities, without 


even the suggestion of a sting in its mel- 
odious setting. 

In this connection Mr. Ralph Kinder 
has rendered a notably valuable service, 
not only to the cause of good music but 
also to the cause of democracy, the 
world-wide cause of Christian Brother- 
hood, by rescuing the “Battle Hymn of 
the Republic,” for a larger and better 
field of usefulness, from the bondage of 
a setting that never did it credit, nor 
the big fine spirit it embodies. 

The new tune by Mr. Kinder is quite 
sufficiently “catchy” without being un- 
stately or insufficiently dignified, and it 
runs on through the refrain with a 
movement or punch that is well calcul- 
ated to turn the uncertain feet of multi- 
tudes into the increasing ranks of social 
and political righteousness as “the truth 
goes marching on.” 

Let us hope that everybody will soon 
be singing it, that all the bands will 
soon be playing it, and that all nations 
will soon be marching, with one accord, 
to the rhythm and accent of this timely 
and effective production. 

Yours truly, 
HENRY A. BOMBERGER. 

Philadelphia, Pa., Oct. 19, 1917. 





Mrs. Coolidge Did Not Sign Mr. Felber’s 
Exemption Appeal, She Explains 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


A letter from Chicago, dated Sept. 
15 and published in your issue of Sept. 
22, contains a statement in reference to 
me, which is untrue. I therefore ask 
you to publish this correction and I hope 
that any copy or quotation of the state- 
ment waien may have been printed else- 
where will be similarly corrected. 

I have signed no letter in regard to 
Hermann Felber’s exemption, nor should 
I have signed it if I had been requested 
to do so. My own disappointment in the 
interruption of his work in the Berk- 
shire Quartet, and my conviction that 
the Government would do well to con- 
serve its artistic and scientific ability, 
has no weight whatever with me in form- 
ing my opinion as to Mr. Felber; I have 
told him, as I have told my own son, 
that I believe that the country’s call 
should be unhesitatingly answered, and 
that the national need, in my mind, was 
vastly more important than our own 
affairs—though admitting that the Berk- 
shire Quartet is my own chief interest. 

So, although I knew of the other let- 
ters (not until they were written, how- 
ever) and felt it quite out of my prov- 
ince to interfere in any way or to judge 
of their rightness, and, although I am 
deeply grateful to those friends who are 
trying to serve the Berkshire Quartet, I 
cannot fail to disclaim any share in their 
efforts, for to me my signature would 
seem unpatriotic. 

Very sincerely yours, 
ELIZABETH COOLIDGE. 
New York, Oct. 10, 1917. 





Dambois Not an “Assisting Artist” 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I have seen that the Wolfsohn Musical 
Bureau has announced in Chicago that I 
am to appear as “assisting artist” in a 
concert there with Mme. Schumann- 
Heink. May I ask you to be so good as to 
correct this statement? I never 
appear as an “assisting artist” and, not 
having been engaged for this concert, 
cannot understand how my name was 
used. 

Thanking you, 

Very cordially yours, 
MAURICE DAMBOIS. 
New York, Oct. 17, 1917. 





Watch Out, Music Teachers, for Self- 
Styled “State Organizers”! 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


It has come to my knowledge within 
the past two or three days that certain 
persons are going about among the music 
teachers in certain sections of the coun- 
try representing themselves as “State or- 
ganizers” for the Music Teachers’ Na- 
tional Association. There are no persons 
authorized to solicit memberships or col- 
lect fees, and it would be a great kind- 
ness to the music teachers of the country 
if you would announce in your columns 
the fact that no one should have any- 
thing to do with such persons and, above 
all, that under no circumstances must 
they pay them any fees. It wou'd great- 
ly assist in running down any impostors 
if teachers who are approached by them 
would at once write to either the secre- 





tary, Charles N. Boyd, 4259 Fifth Ave- 
nue, Pittsburgh, or to myself, letting us 
know where these people are working. 
_ The Music Teachers’ National Associa- 
tion welcomes all co-operation which the 
profession is willing to give it, but it has 
no representative soliciting patronage, 
and there is only one way to become a 
member of the association, namely, by 
paying the membership fee in person or 
by check to the treasurer, Waldo S. 
Pratt, 86 Gillett Street, Hartford, Conn. 
Thanking you, I am, 
Very truly yours, 
J. LAWRENCE ERB, 
President, Music Teachers’ National 
Association. 
Urbana, IIl., Oct. 15, 1917. 





Allurements for Artists in the Profes- 
sional World of Their Own Choosing 


To the Editor of MusicaAL AMERICA: 


Ever since my illustrious chief, Mr. 
John C. Freund, startled the world with 
his thrilling declaration that old Europe 
was a seething inferno, honeycombed 
with innumerabie pitfalls for American 
women—young and old—launched in the 
musical profession over there, many 
arguments have kept cropping up pur- 
porting to specify just where such a 
sinister menace existed and to exoner- 
ate this or the other Continental city or 
country. 

“No, not Berlin, nor Dresden, nor 
Munich are to be apprehended in this 
regard, but rather Milan and other Ital- 
ian cities!” vociferated certain cham- 
plons of Germany. “Nothing of the 
kind,” argued others, “it’s Germany all 
right—Germany, where women don’t en- 
joy, the same respect as here in Amer- 
ica!” 

“Nonsense!” cried others again. “You 
are both wrong. The real home of laby- 
rinthine vice is Paris—Paris so seductive 
that girls are drawn into the whirlpool 
of iniquity almost unconsciously!” And 
here and there even an American was 
not wanting who had the temerity open.y 
to doubt the lily-white innocence of the 
musical profession in the U. S. A. 

Now, it is not our object here to draw 
moral comparisons between the world’s 
musical centers, much as the “forbidden 
fruit” glamor of such an essay might 
insure widespread interest. Rather 
would we treat the matter of temptations 
offered to aspiring artists in a general 
way. 

Ever and anon we hear of the family 
of some highly gifted young musician or 
singer emphatically opposing all her at- 
tempts to become a professional artist. 
Why? Because these members of a weil- 
ordered existence are absolutely con- 
vinced that by sanctioning such plans 
they would be offering their daughter, 
sister or wife over to a life of unlimited 
allurements and, possibly, of sin. Many 
of these parties firmly believe that an 
artist to make a career must perforce 
succumb to one temptation after another; 
that the promiscuous life—not to use a 
more drastic expression—is to be identi- 
fied with the career of a _ professional 
artist—of an operatic singer by prefer- 
ence. Needless to assert that such an 
argument is very much overdrawn. All 
too often apprehensive relatives of aspir- 
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ing young artists seem to be under the 
impression that in every manager’s of- 
fice there lurks a devil incarnate ready 
to pounce on his prey in the shape of 
this or the other attractive young artist. 
But the truth of the matter is that every 
manager—concert, as well as operatic— 
is, before all, a business man of more or 
less enterprise, to whom the artist sig- 
nifies paramountly an object, a commod- 
ity, if you will, with which he hopes to 
do business and which, therefore, he is 
inclined to consider more and more ob- 
jectively, i. e., in the light of a possible 
profitable business proposition, the longer 
he devotes himself to this line of work. 
Not to beat about the bush, therefore, 
and brutal as it may seem, if any allure- 
ments or modern white-slavery customs 
exist in the professional! world, the young 
artists, yes, the women themselves are 
to blame. It is about time that we ceased 
being foolishly sentimental and began to 
realize the truth. In all fairness be it 
said: Were women artists inexorably 
determined not to make any personal 
concessions for the sake of furthering 
their careers, managers, conductors, In- 
tendanten of court theaters, stockhold- 
ers, financial backers and the like might 
throw out their alluring nets from now 
until doom’s day without accomplishing 
their licentious purpose. For we live 
in the twentieth century when despotism 
over the individual, while still existing in 
a certain military form in some of the 
contingents now fighting in Europe, has 
become a thing of the past in the world 
of arts and science and economy. And 
that is the reason that it never will be 
possible to call to account the heads of 
artistic institutions for abusing their 
influence to corrupt those who are dis- 
posed to such corruption for their own 

ulterior artistic advantages. 

Truly yours, 

oO. F. 

New York, Oct. 22, 1917. 


Los Angeles Club Gives Its Opinion of 
Thomas Taylor Drill 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Thomas Taylor Drill, one of our highly 
esteemed musicians, has resigned as 
president of the Musicians’ Club and 
expects to return this week to the field 
of his former activities. The lure of 
New York which he felt on his recent 
trip was evidently too strong to resist. 

Mr. Drill will be sadly missed. As a 
teacher, conductor and citizen interested 
in all civic and musical affairs he was 
a live wire. As president and member of 
clubs he has striven to promote good 
fellowship among musicians and to have 
them earn the respect and confidence of 
men in business and other professions. 

Mr. Drill originated the scheme of 
bringing about the amalgamation of the 
Musicians’ Club of America. The project 
was considered of such importance in 


JACOB. 


New York a few weeks ago that it was 
given a front page article in MUSICAL 
AMERICA and other magazines. 
Yours very truly, 
JULIUS V. SEYLER, Secretary, 
Musicians’ Club. 
Los Angeles, Oct. 9, 1917. 


Minneapolis Symphony Players Loyal to 
a Man 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I thought it would be interesting to 
you at the present time to state that I 
was appointed by the local Liberty Loan 


Committee to take the subscriptions for 
the Minneapolis Symphony Orcnestra. To 
many peopie the list of eighty-five mem- 
vers would seem to have a great pre- 
ponderance of foreign names, especially 
German. In view of this fact, 1 am very 
happy to say that I received over $13,000 
in subscriptions and that every man in 
the orchestra is an absolutely loyal sup- 
porter of the government. ‘The average 
subscription was approximately $150. 
With best wishes, 
Yours very truly, 
E. A. STEIN, 
Assistant Manager. 
Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 20, 1917. 








DICIE HOWELL AN 
ARDENT WORKER 
FOR THE RED CROSS 
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Dicie Howell, the New York Soprano 


Dicie Howell, the New York soprano, 
is doing her share of war work by do- 
nating her seivices for Red Cross con- 
certs and singing in the camps. She 
spent the summer at her home in North 
Carolina, where she appeared in a num- 
ber of Red Cross concerts and also ap- 
peared recently at Fort Slocum and at 
Camp Dix in Wrightstown, N. J. 
Through Miss Howell’s singing at the 
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gave a unique Chopin 
three great masterwor 


besides a group of Mazurkas. 


Slavic, not in the Teutonic, way. 


of tempo (so often miscalled ‘rubato’) 
sympathy with the great Pole’s music. 
orate Fantaisie he made a dramatic 

realization of its power. 


the Sonata form.” 
Management : 
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On the afternoon of October 17th, in Aeolian Hal! 


EDWIN HUCHES 


rogram, including the composer’- 

in large form, the Sonatas in B 
minor, and B flat minor, and the Fantaisie in F minor, 
Of the performance the ‘‘New 
York Evening Post’’ of Oct. 18th writes as follows: 


“It was an ambitious program. Mr. Hughes has lived 
in Germany some years, but he plays Chopin in the 
This was evidenced 
particularly by his performance of the Mazurkas; it 
was full of rhythmic charm, and his subtle variations 

were quite in 

Of the elab- 
poem with full 
Both the virile and the tender 
sides of Chopin were revealed in the two Sonatas. On 
listening to such a masterful exposition of the Chopin 
Sonatas as Mr. Hughes gave, one could not but smile 
at the grotesque notion that Chopin was not master of 
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latter place, the entire choir of the First 
Baptist Church of Plainfield, N. J., 
where Miss Howell is soloist, was invited 
to sing there. They made their appear- 
ance on Sunday, Oct. 21, and gave a pro- 
gram to the great enjoyment of the sol- 
diers. Two successful appearances at 
the Raleigh (N. C.) Festival were also 
made by Miss Howell. 

The soprano will open her season with 
a recital at the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music on Nov. 16, and will be heard in 
“The Messiah” at Alliance, Ohio, on Nov. 
21, with Margaret Abbott, contralto; 
Charles Troxell, tenor, and John Weidon, 
bass. Miss Howell has also been en- 
gaged for return appearances this sea- 
son at Norfolk, Va.; Raleigh and Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C. Her manager, Wal- 
ter Anderson, has also closed a goodly 
number of bookings for her. 

A. F. of M. Permits Members to Play 
Free for Liberty Loan Work 
NEW HAVEN, CONN., Oct. 20.—At a 
meeting of the executive committee of 
the local branch of the American Fed- 
eration of Musicians it was voted to 
give permission to all members to ren- 
der their services gratuitously in con 
nection with any public function con 
nected with the sale of Liberty Bonds. 
At the last meeting of the local the ex- 
ecutive board was given power to pur 
chase Liberty Bonds to whatever extent 
they deemed advisable. A. TF. 


PHILADELPHIA’S FIRST 
RECITAL IS NOTABLE 


Kreisler Plays Superbly, De- 
lighting a Capacity 
Gathering 





Bureau of Musical America, 
10 South Eighteenth Street, 
Philadelphia, Oct. 22, 1917. 


RITZ KREISLER, in a program of 
finely contrasted numbers, inaugu- 
rated the local recital season in the Aca- 
demy of Music last Saturday afternoon, 
where he was greeted by an audience of 
rapt listeners who overflowed into the 
orchestra pit. Opening with the G Minor 
Sonata of Tartini, and following with 
Bach’s Sarabande, for Violin Alone, and 
the Bruch Scotch Fantasy as the larger 
offerings, Kreisler again demonstrated, 
with convincing emphasis, his mature 
musicianship, by his faultless execution 
of his wondrous singing tone. It was in- 
deed impossible to wish for, or even 
imagine, a more satisfying rendition or 
loftier conception of the numbers men- 
tioned, than that which the great Aus- 
trian violinist gave upon this occasion. 

The balance of the four part program 
included exquisite interpretations of 
Friedmann Bach’s Grave in C Minor; 
Cavatina, in E Flat Major, by Beethoven; 
two interesting transcriptions by Carl 
Friedberg of a Haydn Minuet and a 
Rondo, by Schubert; “Song Without 
Words” and “Waves at Play” by Edwin 
Grasse. The Grasse work met with es- 
pecial favor and was repeated. 

The program closed, after many en- 
cores, generously given, with “La _ Gi- 
tana,” an Arabo-Spanish Gypsy song of 
the eighteenth century, arranged by 
Kreisler. Insistent demands caused a 
repetition of this number also. Carl 
Lamson’s artistic accompaniments pro- 
vided excellent support. 

M. B. SWAAB. 





The Theodore Bendix Musical Bureau 
has placed Nadina Legat, coloratura so- 
prano, with the Chicago Grand Opera 
Company. Miss Legat is engaged to al- 
ternate with Amelita Galli-Curci. 








NEW BOOKS ABOUT MUSIC 








HE success of her first book on pian 

ists, entitled “Piano Mastery,” which 
appeared last year, has induced Harriet 
Brower to bring out a second volume 
under the same title.* This, too, is a col 
lection of interviews with many of the 
most famous masters of the keyboard 
now in America. Many of them have ap- 
peared at divers times in the columns of 
MUSICAL AMERICA, to whose readers the 
charm of Miss Brower’s writing and her 
sympathetic and lucid presentation of 
the ideas and personalities of the per- 
sons she interviews are familiar matters. 

Of especial worth in the present series 
of articles are the pages on Percy 
Grainger, John Powell, Godowsky, Ed- 
ward MacDowell—whose wife furnishes 
invaluable information about his teach- 
ing methods—Mischa Levitzki, Rafael 
Joseffy—as seen by some of his pupils- 
Henry Holden Huss and Marguerite Mel- 
ville-Liszniewska. 

Miss Brower’s new book will be wel- 
come to students, teachers and musicians 
generally by reason of its wealth of sug- 
gestive material and the simplicity and 
directness with which the author conveys 
to the reader the ideas of the artist. 

. = 2 





Organists wiil find Wallace Goodrich’s 
“The Organ in France”’}+ an extremely 
useful book. It contains descriptions of 
the various divisions of French organs, 
the “Grand-orgue,” the “Positif,” the 
“Récit” and the “Pédale,” and how they 
differ from the American “Great,” 
“Choir” and “Swell.” 

The mechanical accessories have a 
chapter to themselves, and the various 
speaking stops are described and com- 
pared. The secontd part is devoted to 
French organ music and how to adapt 
the given registration to American or- 
gans. Of particular value is the chapter 


Har- 
New 


*“Pjiano Master.’’ Second Series. By 
riet Brower. Frederick A. Stokes Co., 
York. 

+‘*The 
Goodrich. 
pany. 


Organ in France.” By Wallace 
Boston: The Boston Music Com 


on “American Editions,” showing how 
the editions printed before the interna- 
tional copyright law, adequate as they 
are for the “organ of forty years ago,” 
are not adapted to the present vastly 
improved instrument. 

The appendix contains much informa- 
tion in a small compass. ‘There are 
photographs of famous French instru- 
ments (Saint-Sulpice, Saint-Eustache, 
etc.), and portraits of the most prom- 
inent French’ organists (Guilmant, 
Widor), and organ builders, a plan of 
the console of the organ of the Basilique 
du Sacré-Cceur, Paris, one of the most 
important of recent French organs, built 
by Charles Mutin, the successor of 
Aristide Cavaillé-Coll. The book is pro- 
vided with a good index. 

W. H. H. 


House of Mehlin Adding Unique Concert 
Hall to New York’s Auditoriums 


A new concert hall will be added to 
New York’s auditoriums when Mehlin 
Hall, on Forty-third Street, just off Fifth 
Avenue, is opened this season. This hall, 
which is for intimate recitals, seating 
about 125 persons, will be offered by the 
house of Mehlin to the musical artist and 
teacher to give recitals there. There will 
be no rent charged, except a small fee 
for the printing of programs. The 
Mehlin firm believes that it can afford 
to extend this unusual courtesy to the 
public, as it will bring many music-lovers 
into touch with their piano, which will 
be used in all concerts at this hall. The 
entire third floor of the Mehlin Building 
has been given over to. establishing 
Mehlin Hall. 


Frieda Hempel Wins Success in Kreis- 
ler’s “Cradle Song” 

Frieda Hempel, now touring in the 
Southwest, won great applause in Okla- 
homa City, Okla.. last week when she 
sang Kreisler’s “Cradle Song” near the 
close of a brilliant program. Miss Hem- 
pel will give her third year recital in 
Detroit, Mich., on Oct. 30, and close her 
tour in Providence, R. I., on Nov. 4. 
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THE MENACE OF THE TICKET TAX 


As the first of November draws near the music world 
is filled with a sudden perturbation. The forthcoming 
war tax of 10 per cent on all concert and opera tickets 
—complimentary as well as purchased—carries a vital 
menace to the established artistic and economic sys- 
tem of music giving. With so little warning has the 
new issue been brought about that artists, organizations 
and managers seem to have made no serious provision 
to meet it. While recognizing the possibilities of such 
a tax and probably not questioning the fundamental 
justice thereof, they have laid their plans for a rec- 
ord-breaking season without estimating the full mean- 
ing of such an unprecedented contingency. They pre- 
ferred to exclude it from their calculations as vague and 
negligible. With very little show and circumstance the 
new legislation was enacted and another week will see 
it in operation. Managers, being sounded, are irri- 
tated and perplexed; most of them predict a temporary 
general confusion and also a complete subversion of 
prospects for débutants and others of secondary im- 
portance. There is no attempt to hide the prevailing 
inquietude. 

As the facts of the case are surveyed, it grows evi- 
dent that the ticket tax was enacted without sufficient 
consideration of all the details of its working, quite 
after the fashion of various other Congressional meas- 
ures. The lack of expert familiarity with the processes 
of the musical business on the part of those who framed 
the bill is obvious. Time will undoubtedly show the un- 
wisdom of a rigid enforcement of all its provisions, but 
until some modification is brought about we may expect 
to witness some unfortunate consequences, not to say 
actual hardships. 

The examples of England and Germany make it plain 
that the rules of such a tax cannot all be carried out 
in the letter without provoking severe disgruntlement 
and a greater or lesser vehemence of opposition. As the 
thing stands, the list of exemptions is not sufficiently 
comprehensive. Only municipal officers—policemen, fire- 
men—are immune from the payment of one-tenth the 
face value of a ticket or pass on entering a theater, con- 
cert hall or opera house. Critics, whose season’s supply 
of tickets aggregates a considerable sum, are presumably 
expected to pay 10 cents on the dollar or to have pro- 
vision made for its payment by the papers that em- 
ploy them or the management or artist by whom the 
tickets are issued to them. On this last point, however, 
there appears to be doubt, as the law contemplates that 
the user of the ticket will be the one to pay the tax. 
London dismissed the mere idea of mulcting the critics 


or their employers as fatuous and in Berlin the experi- 
ment, though attempted, ended in short order. 

We believe that exemption from the new tax should 
be extended to critics no less than to municipal officers. 
The national benefit derived from their taxation is out 
of all reasonable proportion to the disadvantages in- 
curred by the people who send them their tickets or to 
the journals on whose behalf they use them—since, 
clearly, no sane person expects the critic to pay out of 
his own none too opulent store. In leading music cen- 
ters like New York, Boston, Philadelphia and Chicago, 
the number of critics whose attendance seriously 
counts cannot greatly exceed twenty to thirty. Con- 
trasted with the music-loving population of the whole 
country, the reviewers constitute a mere handful, a 
source of revenue paltry enough, in all relativity. And 
it can scarcely be accounted fair to levy additional bur- 
dens on the newspapers, already harrassed by the in- 
crease of postal rates, and the prices of paper and other 
commodities, since as a really significant asset this 
new sum must be the veriest drop in the national bucket. 

The elimination or curtailment of the critic’s priv- 
ileges must operate inevitably to the detriment of con- 
cert and opera performers, especially of those recital- 
givers of reputations as yet unmade. To the majority 
of these, the value of a New York or Boston recital 
lies in the prestige which favorable critical notice from 
these places confers; since such notice constitutes 
artistic credentials of supreme worth throughout the 
rest of the country. 

But performers of this type will find themselves hit 
in more than one respect by the imminent tax. It is an 
open secret that nine-tenths of the hordes of débutants 
that annually infest New York give their concerts at 
a greater or lesser monetary loss. The loss is voluntary. 
Prospective success holds out visions of reimbursement 
over and above the sacrifice. Except when a few well- 
meaning friends pay for them, tickets are distributed 
gratis. The dead-head concert public in New York, for 
instance, is extraordinarily large to-day. Manifestly 
the prospect of laying down 20 or 40 cents for an en- 
tertainment of dubious worth which they feel only half- 
inclined to hear will suffice to deter prospective listen- 
ers and the unfortunate may waste his talents on the 
desert air at a hall wherein emptiness sits enthroned. 
If the performer shoulders the extra outlay himself, 
the possibilities are heavy with fate. 

To be sure the cloud has a silver lining in the pos- 
sible discouragement wherewith it threatens that super- 
abundance of mediocrities or of untalented impossibili- 
ties who annually strive to fight the stars in their 
courses. But it might, by the same token, impede the 
progress of some true torch-bearer. And for the sake 
of one acolyte in the temple of art it is worth while 
to endure a score of ravening impostors and false 
prophets. 

The suggestion has already been advanced to give 
recitals as Red Cross benefits, or free of charge by way 
of circumventing the tax. The first offers possibilities, 
though it eliminates for the artist the slightest chance 
of remuneration. To give a free performance means 
to sponsor an entertainment deficient in the es- 
sential artistic dignity which is supposed to hedge a 
serious recital. Unreasonably perhaps, but still quite 
certainly, the giver of such a concert would regard him- 
self as having lost caste. Tickets, of course, might be 
reduced from their present nominal value of $2 to $1, or 
even 50 cents. Indeed, many artists of recognized stand- 
ing, though not in the broadest sense popular favorites, 
could preserve the greater part of their erstwhile 
patronage by a similar reduction, since lowering the 
price of a ticket naturally involves a proportionate 
diminution of the tax upon it. In this way the con- 
cert goer’s expense would not be augmented beyond 
what it previously was. 

Undue pessimism, such aS many managers are ex- 
hibiting in the first shock of the new condition, is no 
doubt unwarrantable even in spite of the arbitrary and 
discommoding readjustments made necessary, and the 
tax, as a whole, is unquestionably a fit and proper 
measure. Congress, upon reconvening, will doubtless 
modify those of its features that cry for readjustment 
if musicians take counsel of their common sense suffi- 
ciently to present the remediable facts of the case in 
their true light. It is a pity they were not awake 
to the situation early enough to make their voices heard 
and their influence felt before this. It offers a vivid, 
practical example of the need for closer organization 
among musicians, of greater interdependence, of a 
firmer correlation of ways and means than heretofore 
has prevailed in the profession. 


Passes It On 
To the Editor of MuSICAL AMERICA: 

Your paper brings a great deal of pleasure to our 
home, and its weekly visit is greatly anticipated. I be- 
lieve in sharing a good thing, so pass MusICAL AMERICA 
on to my friends. 

Very sincerely yours, 


EULALIE YOUNG. 
Toronto, Ont., Oct. 9, 1917. 
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Marcia van Dresser on the Steps of the Building of 
Arts, Bar Harbor 


Marcia van Dresser, soprano, and Carlos Salzédo, 
harpist, gave a recital recently in the Building of Arts 
at Bar Harbor for the benefit of the “Reconstruction in 
France.” The patronesses were Mrs. Ernest Schelling, 
Mrs. J. P. Morgan, Mrs. J. D. Rockefeller, Jr., Mrs. Ben- 
jamin W. Arnold, Mrs. Henry Dimock, Mrs. Edward K. 
Dunhan, Mrs. Marcus A. Hanna, Mrs. Robert Lovett 
and Miss Frelinghuysen. 


MeMillan—Florence McMillan, the pianist, is at pres- 
ent on tour with Mme. Louise Homer through the Middle 
West. Miss McMillan will not reopen her studio this 
season as Mme. Homer’s tour extends throughout the 
winter. 


Gogorza—Emilio de Gogorza, baritone, who was 
severely injured while in Boston a short time ago, when 
struck by an automobile, was removed last week to his 
home in Bath, Me. Mr. de Gogorza is reported as im- 
proving and expects to be able to begin his tour at 
Montreal, Canada, on Nov. 9. 


Hemus—tThe seventy girls of Oaksmere (Mrs. Mer- 
rill’s School) were so enthused when Percy Hemus sang 
“Boots, Saddle, to Horse and Away” at the recent Navy 
Christmas Cheer concert at the Hippodrome that they 
subscribed $3,500 for the second Liberty Loan fund. 
The song was written by two of the girls at Oaksmere. 


Althouse—The latest arrival in the operatic world is 
little Miss Althouse; daughter of Paul Althouse, the 
Metropolitan tenor, and Zabetta Brenska, mezzo-so- 
prano, who first let her soprano (or is it contralto?) 
voice be heard on Saturday morning, Oct. 20. 


Yost—Gaylord Yost, American composer-violinist, 
completed a Concerto for violin during the past sum- 
mer. It is written in the key of G Minor and has three 
movements, all of which are played without the cus- 
tomary pauses between, and like his “Louisiana Suite,” 
much of the rhythmical material is based upon the 
“ragtime” rhythm. 


Rothier—Leon Rothier, the French basso, has just re- 
turned to New York from-Milwaukee where he sang 
Mephisto in “Faust,” substituting for Gustav Huber- 
deau, with the Chicago Opera Association. Mr. Rothier 
went on at the last minute and his name was not even 
announced. Mr. Rothier only remained two days in 
New York before he left for Montreal, where he is to 
give two concerts. 


Elman—“While I am a firm believer in taxation,” 
said Mischa Elman, the violinist, last week, “I do feel 
that I am justified in uttering a word of protest against 
a national tax on music. Music, in time of war, when 
the nation’s emotional life must be quickened to make 
it respond to the great demands made of it, is almost 
as essential as food. To tax musical instruments, even 
to put a tax on musical events, would be the taxation 
of necessities, and I earnestly feel that there are a 
great many luxuries which go untaxed at present.” 


Tuckerman.—Earle Tuckerman, the New York bari- 
tone, appeared in a new role on Oct. 11 and Oct. 15, 
when he sang George M. Cohan’s “Over There” on the 
steps of the Sub-treasury in Wall Street beside the 
Washington statue. The occasion was a Liberty Loan 
meeting at which Mr. Vogel, assistant secretary of the 
Treasury, made an address. Mr. Tuckerman was ac- 
companied in his song by the band from the U. S. S. 
“Recruit.” Said Mr. Tuckerman: “It is the first time 
that I have had the honor of appearing with George 
Washington and with such solid backing as the Treas- 
ury of the U. S. A.!” 
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HE CRITICS unsheathed their newly 

whetted tomahawks and _ freshly 
ground dissecting scalpels last week, 
stole a last lingering look at James 
Huneker’s latest best seller, tucked away 
a box of peppermint drops—and New 
York’s first real war-time recital season 
was under way. The artists also made 
some preparations—but who is interested 
in an artist, where there’s a critic in the 
neighborhood? 

If the dozen or so critics in New York 
had been suddenly drafted as army 
chorus leaders or routed by the German 
measies it is safe to say that nine-tenths 
of the artists would have found sudden 
and pressing reasons for postponing 
their appearances. If some calamity had 
put an end to recitals what would the 
critics do? 

At least three of them we know of 
would take to school teaching in some 
country locality where the birch tree 
flourishes (if the pupils were small 
enough) ; a couple more might go in for 
fiction-writing; the others would prob- 
ably take up chicken farming, theory, 
dictionary-compiling, statistical research, 
graphophone selling and at least one 
would go on the stump for prohibition. 

Now that we have established the af- 
fectionately dependent relations of art- 
ists and critics, let us cast our fatherly 
eye over the momentous events of the 


‘ k: 
past wee oa 


H. E. Krehbiel, the Bean of Critics, has 
struck his colors—so we thought for a 
moment. The Tribune critic started off: 


Betsy Lane Shepherd—what a refresh- 
ingly Yankee name in these days!— 
gave a song recital. ; 

Not long ago this really estimable 
gentleman would have turned pale at the 
thought of hearing a composition by a 
composer with a refreshingly Yankee 
name. However, in the same review he 
tells of the threatened hard times when 
“the singers who are most desirous to 
show what the American composer can 
do” offer all-native programs. 

ok a * ' 

In the Edwin Hughes’ Chopin recital 
half of the writers spoke of “the mu- 
sic of the great Pole.” 

* * * 

Most of the reviews reflected the child- 

ish glee of the writers at the return of 


the great season. Virtually all of the 
critics devoted lengthy paragraphs to 
the profusion of flowers at the recital ot 
Anna Case, although several grew a trifle 
petulant at the magnitude of the bou- 
quets. Irving Weil of the Journal opened 
his season with: 

Guy Maier and Lee Pattison are two 
pianists from Boston with an excellent 
idea in their heads—something notice- 
abiy absent from the upper works of a 
majority of key thumpers, either from 
the Huo or its periphery. 

a. © 


They Ain't Doin’ Right by the Piano Men Downin 
Wesson, Miss. 


[From the New Orleans “Picayune-Times.”’ } 
Piano Sales Manager Leaves 

Wesson, Miss., Sept. 29.—County Agent 
John Anderson shipped two cars of co- 
operative cattle from here this week to the 
New Orleans market, forty-eight cattle in 
each car. These co-operative shipments have 
proved satisfactory to the shippers in the 
past. 


* * * 


Bringing Art to Oklahona 
[From the Canton, Okla., * Record.’ | 


Rozita Music Makers 

To satisfy an increasing demand for 
Variety of the highest class we have engaged 
the Rozita Music Makers, who without doubt, 
are presenting the loveliest and most varastile 
programs that are being done by the various 
companies now appearing before the public. 

These people have had years of the most 
exacting experience in opera, oratoric church 
choirs, vaudeville, clubs and drawing rooms, 
and their entertainments reflect discrimination 
and professional excellence. 

There will be several numbers in the series 
by there entertainers, and both the press and 
the pulpit speak very highly of them. 

The first number will visit us Wednesday, 
Oct. 10. 

es oo. 


[From Tit-Bits.] 


A village merchant, a big man, pos- 
sessed a deep voice, and he was exer- 
cising it at the local concert by singing 
several unapplauded encores. 

“My!” exclaimed the innkeeper’s wife, 
“hasn’t he an extensive repertory?” 

“Well, I shouldn’t like to say that,” 
said the local dressmaker, “but he cer- 
tainly is getting rather stout!” 

* * pa 
How “‘Shanewis” Came To Be 


Charles W. Cadman‘did not christen 
his new opera “Shanewis.” This name, 
which must be sung on the outgoing 
breath with the resonance directed at 
the posterior humerus while accenting 
the syllable “knee,” was seized upon as 
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a title by the Metropolitan management. 
Of course, you read this in H. F. P.’s 
story in the Fall Issue, but we’ll just 
remind you. 

It is said that the management delib- 
erated a long time over the comparative 
euphonious merits of “Prrzhtomon- 
barjsh,” “Tskrptjakxmg,” but finally de- 
cided on “Shanewis” as being the most 
pleasing to the ear. 

* * 


* 
The Talkative Artist and the Pleasant Stranger; A 
Tragedy in One Scene 


The pleasant gentleman began to dis- 
cuss the weather with the young artist. 

“T have a wonderful season ahead of 
me,” remarked the young artist. 

“Yes? I suppose your profession is a 
very profitable one?” asked the stranger 
politely. 

“Profitable! 
it begins to bore me. 


I should say so. Really, 
My manager has 











MUSICAL NEWS OF THIRTY- 
FIVE YEARS AGO TO-DAY 





Write ‘‘Esmeralda”’ 





Cornet Decried as an Orchestral Instrument—Pauline Garcia To 
Make Début As Pianist—-Goring-Thomas Commissioned To 

















USIC AND DRAMA, the leading 
periodical of its kind, which was 
edited by John C. Freund, contained the 
following news in its issue of Oct. 28, 
1882: 
* * * 

Is it too much to hope that either Mr. 
Thomas or Dr. Damrosch will, in the in- 
terests of art, replace the horrible cornet 
with the legitimate trumpet? Nothing 
can be more barbarous or painful to mu- 
sical ears than the ignominious tootle of 
this apology for an instrument which has 
found its way into the orchestra by 
stealth and now unblushingly assumes 
important functions in connection with 
the performance of important musical 
works. Asso high a degree of excellence 
has been attained in every other respzect, 
our two chief conductors should certainly 
recognize the fact that the presence of a 
cornet in a symphonic orchestra is an 


outrage upon the classic composers whose 
works are to be found in their programs, 
and take the necessary steps to remove 
such cause of reproach forthwith. 

* x * 


Mme. Pauline Viardot, of vocal fame, 
is announced to appear in another capac- 
ity—as a solo pianist, at the first of the 
present series of Pasdeloup Concerts in 
Paris, which takes place at the end of 
the present month. 

* * a 

Minnie Hauk, our American Carmen, 
appeared last week as the presiding 
genius at the Floral Temple in the 
Twenty-second Regiment Armory. St. 
Vincent’s Hospital, for the benefit of 
which the fair was held, had a better 
night than any since the opening. Miss 
Hauk’s presence was an attraction in 
itself and her voice produced some high 
notes out of the pockets of her admirers. 


Carl Rosa has given a commission to 
A. Goring Thomas of London for an 
opera on the subject of Victor Hugo’s 
“Esmeralda.” “Esmeralda” has already 
been produced as an Italian opera and 
Adelina Patti, some years ago, was very 
fond of the character. 

* * + 


King Ludwig of Bavaria has taken 


another important step in advance. He 
has given orders that the scenes for 
“William Tell” shall be painted from 


sketches taken on the spot in Switzer- 

land. The king has had a telephone laid 

on between the Royal Palace and the 

Munich Opera House. 
* * * 

Berlioz’s “Damnation of Faust’”’ will be 
produced by the Symphony Society with 
Minnie Hauk as Marguerite, Ravelli as 
Faust, Franz Remmertz as Mephisto, 
and the chorus of the Oratorio Society. 

* * * 

Sims Reeves is again in excellent 
health and is said to have sung mag- 
nificently at Mme. Nillson’s farewell con- 
cert on Oct. 12. 

x * ok 

Sarasate, the brilliant violinist, will 
this winter play in Spain, his native 
country. ‘ 

* * * 

Mme. Julie Rivé-King has been en- 
gaged as soloist for a tourney with the 
Thomas Orchestra. The tour will in- 
clude California. 


already arranged for three New York 
recitals and then I am to go on a long 
tour, visiting one hundred or two hun- 
dred cities—I have forgotten exactly 
how many.” 

“That is quite surprising, sir; I didn’t 
know an artist could make so many ap- 
pearances in one season. However, you 
give a great many concerts for charity 
and so forth?” 

“Oh, yes—but, of course, my dear sir, 
I am always paid in full. One thousand 
dollars is my fee. That is what I re- 
ceived last year for each of my 174 ap- 
pearances. I—” 

The stranger arose. “I thank you for 
your information,” he said, “and I must 
congratulate you, sir. You will please 
visit this address to-morrow morning at 
ten o’clock.” The artist looked at the 
document which the stranger handed 
him. It was a summons to appear be- 
fore the Federal War Tax Collector. 

“Good-day, sir. Better bring along 
your check for $12,350.75 when you come. 
You have the honor of paying the largest 
tax of any artist in the profession. 
Good-day, sir.” 





CANTUS FIRMUS. 


PORTLAND SERVICES OPENED 





Municipal Concert Finely Given by Anna 
Case and Will C. Macfarlane 


PORTLAND, ME., Oct. 12.—Last evening 
the first concert of the municipal series 
attracted an enormous crowd. The music 
comm. ssion is giving to Portland the very 
best music that the country affords at 
the lowest possible price, and local peo- 
ple appreciate the fact. Will C. Macfar- 
lane was in fine fettle and played the 
Bonnet “Variations de Concert” for or- 
gan in brilliant style. The instrumental 
novelty was an interesting suite by G. B. 
Nevin called “Sketches of the City.” 

Anna Case was the assisting artist and 
delighted everyone with her beautiful so- 
prano voice. She had made such a fine 
impression last year that the commission 
granted the many requests for a return 
engagement. Her program was. well 
chosen and contained several novelties, 
among which was Mr. Macfarlane’s “Re- 
membrance,” a beautiful song beautifully 


sung. At the conclusion of the program 
Miss Case sang the “Star-Spangled 
Bonner,” enveloped in the flag. Charles 


Gilbert Spross was her highly able ac- 
companist. A. B, 
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| NEWS OF THE CHICAGO STUDIOS 








Oct. 13, 1917. 


classes in the 


Chicago, 

HE supplementary 
juvenile department of the Knupfer 
studios met for the first time last week 
under the supervision of Magdalen Mass- 
mann. The four divisions of these classes 
are devoted to hand culture, notation, 
sight reading, ear training and kindred 
branches of musical education. A fea- 
ture is the children’s class recital] follow- 
ing each meeting. Miss Massmann has 
heen engaged as soloist of the Orpheus 
Society in Central Music Hall, Nov. 14. 

Two of the composers represented on 
the program of the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege in the Ziegfeld Theater this morn- 
ing are former students in the college. 
Alexander MacFadyen was a member of 
the composition class and Cecil Bur-eigh 
also studied composition in the college. 
Alice May Carley, contralto, was a guest 
artist, singing an aria from “Samson and 
Delilah” and  Coleridge-Taylor’s “QO, 
Blood-Red Ring.” She also sang, with 
Dan Denton, a duet from “Trovatore,” in 
which opera she made a success last week 
as Azucena with the Boston Opera Com- 
pany in the Strand Theater. 

Henrietta Weber lectured on “Aida” 
Monday evening at the MacBurney Stu- 
dios. She traced the genesis of the opera 
and explained the music, illustrating her 
talk with piano transcriptions. 


GIUSEPPE CREATORE 
GRAND OPERA CO, 


Every opera personally directed by 
Maestro Creatore 





Singers of reputation — Fine 
chorus—Efficient orchestra 


Company consists of about 100 
people 
New costumes and scenery 
Opening in New England Oct. 15th 


Boston Opera House, Nov. 5th 
(2 weeks) 


FRANK GERTH, Manager 
1482 Broadway New York 
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Georgia Kober and Walter Unger 
played a Rubinstein Sonata for piano 
and ’cello Thursday evening at the Sher- 
wood Music School. Else Harthan- 
Arendt sang an aria from Massenet’s 
“Grisélidis” and a group of contempor- 
ary songs. 

The weekly concerts of the Chicago 
Musical College began recently with a 
student program. The three pianists on 
the program were Margaret Wilson, Miss 
Wyoneta and Kathryn Whitfield. The 
violinists were Car] Rink and Ilse Nie- 
mack. Four vocalists were heard, Murre 
Bonehard, Marie Pruzanof the Chicago 
Opera Association, and Edna Kellogg. 

C. Gordon Wedertz, of the Chicago 
Musical College faculty, gave an organ 
recital preceding the opening of the 
Arche Club on Friday. He interpreted 
works by Mendelssohn, Rubinstein, La- 
mare and Widor. 

Blanche Van Buren has created an in 
novation in the voice department of the 
Knupfer Studios, by introducing special 
class work for vocal students. Classes of 
four pupils meet weekly with the privi- 
lege of listening to and singing for each 
other. Relatives and friends form the 
critical public. Miss Van Buren’s pur- 
pose is to give to the pupils poise and au- 
thority in singing even during the stu- 
dent period. 

Harry Weisbach, concert master of the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra and head 
of the violin department in the Knupfer 
Studios, has returned from an extended 
motor trip through the East, and finds 
a large class awaiting him. Ruth Beryt- 
spraak, his associate in the violin de- 
partment, has a busy concert season be- 
fore her. She will open her season with 
a recital in Milwaukee this month. 

James FE. MacBurney, of Los Angeles, 
brother of Edward Noble MacBurney, 
lectured in the MacBurney Studios Mon- 
day evening on the relation between 
mural painting and music. 

Franklyn Carnahan, pianist, offered a 
program for the Rotary Club at the Mc- 
Alpin Hotel, in New York, recently. 
Elmer Hoelzle, tenor, assisted. Mr. Car- 
nahan has taken new studios in the Fine 
Arts Building for his teaching work this 
season. . We 


MINNEAPOLIS PLAYERS 
BEGIN ST. PAUL CONCERTS 


Emil Oberhoffer Conducts Own “Ro- 
mantic Overture” for First Time— 
Helen Stanley the Soloist 


St. PAUL, MINN., Oct. 19.—The first 
in the Institute series of twelve concerts 
by the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 
was played in the Auditorium last night. 
The audience was of dignified propor- 
tions. There was evidence of the seri- 
ousness of the times, however, in the 
sober gowning for the most part of the 
women and in the plying of the knitting 
needles here and there. 

Three of the ninety-three listed men 
are on leave of absence in the service of 
the United States—Carl Lind, second 
violin; Moritz Muetze, viola, and Fred 
Scheld, violoncello. 

Emil Oberhoffer conducted for the 
first time a “Romantic Overture,” com- 
posed during a supposed vacation. The 
work is still in manuscript. It was cor- 
dially received. The Sibelius Symphony, 
No. 1, in E Minor, was well performed. 

An American (since 1897, when the 
Englishman of Polish parentage located 
in Chicago to find a place on the pro- 
gram is Felix Borowski, composer, 
teacher and music critic. His “Elegie 
Symphonique,” written in memory of his 
wife during the summer following her 
death in 1916, was fitly construed and 
adequately performed. Richard Strauss’s 
Tone Poem, “Don Juan,” Op. 20, was at- 
mospherically illuminating. 

Helen Stanley added to the illuminat- 
ing quality of the program in two pro- 
grammed numbers and respective en- 
cores. The Mendelssohn concert aria, ‘In- 
felice,” and Godard’s aria, “Les Regrets” 
from the dramatic sympony, “Le Tasse,” 
were beautiful. A voice, clear and limpid 
in quality, a mind keen to dramatic con- 
tent and requirement and an ingratiating 
personality made of her appearance a 
worthy sequel to the very agreeable im- 
pression left by the singer as Micaela to 
Farrar’s Carmen a season ago. Miss 
Stanley’s (or shall we say Mrs. Charl- 
ton’s) easily won conquest last night 
was provocative of much applause in rec- 
ognition of which Wagner’s “Dich theure 








Halle’ and the “Vissi d’Arte” from 
“Tosca” were graciously added. 

The program was preceded by a per- 
formance of “America” by the orchestra, 
in which the audience knew not whether 
or no to join—and did not. It closed 
with “The Star-Spangled Banner,” in 
which no one had any doubt, Mr. Ober- 
hoffer conducting the audience, with 
rousing response. 


IN PHILADELPHIA STUDIOS 


Mr. Emery Begins “Fifty-Minute” Re- 
cital Series—Anne McDonough’s Work 
Moritz Emery, the gifted pianist, an- 
nounces several “Fifty-Minute Studio 
Recitals” for the coming season. The 
first of these novel series was given Tues- 
day afternoon before an invited gather- 
ing. Mr. Emery was heard in an exact- 
ing and well chosen program of stand- 
ard works, which included an Etude of 
his own composition. lLylian Pancoast, 
soprano, was the assisting soloist. The 
same concert was given with much suc- 
cess in East Orange, N. J., on Oct. 9. 
Anne McDonough, the well-known di- 
rector of Philadelphia’s  sight-singing 
classes, has resumed this important 
branch of musical development for the 
season in the new Art Alliance Building. 
Attractive features for this year are 
the classes in interpretation, in charge 
of Nicholas Douty, and musical litera- 


ture, under the supervision of Hedwig 
R. Rochow. M. B. S. 


” 


ELIZAVETA KALOVA MAKES 
HER DEBUT IN NEW YORK 


Slavic Music Vigorously Played by New 
Russian Violinist, Who Receives 
a Flattering Reception 


A new Russian violinist, Elizaveta 
Kalova, after having lived in New York 
for the past three years, hazarded a re- 
cital for the first time here at A®olian 
Hall, Friday afternoon of last week. The 
lady is the pupil and wife of Emmanuel 
Ondricek, of the Bohemian family whose 
name is in the music dictionaries, and 
her reception could not but have flat- 
tered her. There were many flowers, 
which is unusual enough at the appear- 
ances of those that play upon the vio- 
line Mme. Kalova confined herself to 
Slavic music and delivered herself of a 
sonata by Oscar Nedbal, the inevitable 
first movement of the Tschaikowsky con- 
certo and lesser considerations by Nico- 
laieff, Wieniawski, Moussorgsky, Dvorak, 
Kosloff and Rachmaninoff. Her talents 
are scarcely of the first magnitude, 
though she is vigorous and rhythmic. 
She draws a rough tone from her instru- 
ment and her disregard for the pitch is 
of the blithest. 

Her performances of the Nedbal so- 
nata and the Tschaikowsky movement 
disclosed more rudeness than imagina- 
tion. The sonata proved to be a musi- 
cianly constructed work, though essen- 
tially unimportant and in its thematic 
matter undistinguished. 

James Ecker furnished accompani 
ments none too successful. m2. P. 
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Coming of Peace Will 
Increase Hunger for Music 











Masterpieces of Symphonic and Operatic Literature Will 
Alleviate Grief of War-Seared Peoples, Declares John 
W. Frothingham—Predicts 
Allied Populace—Petrograd the Coming Music Center— 
The American Student at Home and Abroad 


Artistic Coalition of the 














a ee in your opinion will be the 
ultimate effect of the war with 
regard to the American artist and the 
education abroad of the American stu- 
dent of music?” was a question put to 
John W. Frothingham, in the course of 
an interview given to a representative 
of MusIcAL AMERICA just prior to the 
departure of the New York concert man- 
ager on a Red Cross mission to Serbia. 
The query seemed particularly apt since 
Mr. Frothingham had avowed the cause 
of the American artist ever since the es- 
tablishment of his bureau, and further- 
more because he was in a position to 
speak with authority concerning the stu- 
dent problem, as he himself had studied 
the piano in America as well as abroad. 

“Unquestionably the turmoil in Europe 
will effect a considerable change in mu- 


sical matters,” was the reply. “Its 
greatest influence will be fe:t in the 
character and quality of the work which 
will be written by the composers of the 
different war-ridden countries after they 
have recovered from its benumbing effect. 
Here in America we shall resume our as- 
sociations with Paris and Milan at ieast, 
as soon as the lanes of ocean travel have 
been restored to safety. Russian music 
is going to know such an awakening 
under the new régime that I am sure 
that we shall be sending our students to 
Petrograd. With the coming of peace 
there wiil be a drawing together artisti- 
cally of the peoples of the Allies, just 
as there has been politically. We need 
what they have to give. For instance, 
during the three years that the musical 
centers of France, Italy, Austria and 
Germany have been virtually closed to 
the American student, we seem to have 
been marking time, for no native artist 
of first rank has come forth bearing the 
label ‘Made in America.’ ” 

Mr. Frothingham went on to explain 
that personally he did not feel that in 
every case European training was neces- 
sary and emphasized the fact that in his 
opinion no artist should receive his en- 
tire training away from home. The ideal 
arrangement, aceording to his way of 
thinking, would be an American founda- 
tional education supplemented and 
polished by study and residence abroad. 


“That Subtle Something” 


“Americans with extraordinary talent 
and a goodly store of imagination can 
obtain their musical education at home,” 
he continued, “but in the end the ma- 
jority of them find that they are handi- 
capped by the lack of that subtle some- 
thing which can be acquired abroad to a 
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degree, and which seems to be the birth- 
right of every Latin and Slav. 
“Recognition of the lack of this quality 
is found in the unmistakable attitude of 
the average concert-goer toward the 


native artist who has received his entire 
training on this side of the Atlantic. 
invariably 


Al- 


most the American public 





John W. Frothingham, the New York 
Manager, Who Has Departed on a Red 
Cross Mission to Serbia 


clings to the idea that its own singers 
and players should be educated abroad. 
After they have triumphed there we re- 
ceive them with open arms and give them 
of the best we have to offer. But if they 
are not backed by a European reputation 
the way is long and hard for them. If 
Miss Farrar had not come to the Metro- 
politan via the Royal Opera in Berlin, I 
doubt very much whether even with her 
lovely voice, her beauty and her extraor- 
dinary personality she would have won 
as speedily the unique position which she 
holds to-day. 

“Correspondence from abroad tells us 
that on the days when performances are 
given at the Opéra Comique, Paris, the 
queue forms hours before the doors are 
open, so eager are the people for music. 
And after peace is declared and the rem- 
nants of the armies return, this hunger 
for music will be even greater. In lis- 
tening to the great symphonies and the 
great operas, those who have come back 
will strive to lose the memory of the hor- 
rors through which they have passed, 
while those whose loved ones will not re- 
turn will seek like solace for their griefs. 
Music will hold a firmer place in the 
national life of all countries than ever 
before. And as the European opera 
houses resume activities American stu- 
dents will flock back, looking for the 
greater opportunities to be found there 
and the recognition which will insure 


them a welcome when they again turn 
their faces toward our shores. 

“My desire has been, and is, to assist 
native artists of the United States,” con- 
tinued Mr. Frothingham, “providing they 
are ready for a hearing. I want them 
first of all to have serious consideration 
in the communities where they live. The 
National Federation of Musical Clubs is 
working along similar lines, one of its 
aims being to foster American talent and 
bring it into notice. I encourage that 
idea and in fact am working in conjunc- 
tion with the federation in promoting the 
interests of the three young artists who 
were the winners in the competitions in 
the vocal, violin and piano departments, 
held during the Birmingham B-:ennial 
meeting last April. I find even here, 
however, that in arranging their club 
courses the majority of presidents give 
preference to artists having the glory of 
a European reputation. I want to make 
‘America for the American Artist’ my 
slogan, and yet my experience as a man- 
ager forces me to admit that European 
study and residence has enhanced in the 
eyes of the public, the club officer and the 
local manager, the attractiveness of such 
artists as Emma Roberts, John Powell, 
Lada, Gertrude Auld, George Harris, Jr., 
Marie Louise Wagner, Edgar Schofield 
and Carolyn Cone-Baldwin, to cite the 


Americans now under my management. 

“And yet I do not want to discourage 
those for whom Europe is an impossi- 
bility. An American of receptive mind, 
living at home and coming in contact 
with visiting French musicians, talking 
with them and mingling interests with 
them, will accomplish much more than 
one who goes to France without opening 
his heart to the people, learning their 
language and falling in with their ways. 
Going to Paris is not all. 

“Personally, in my researches as a 
pianist, I have tried to acquire some 
mastery of Slavic music, from meeting 
Slavic musicians and working with them. 
Still I feel that my information is more 
or less second hand. 

“After all,” Mr. Frothingham said in 
conclusion, “musically speaking, the 
United States can be regarded as a 
European country. We are European in 
our ancestry, so why should there be an 
objection to our heing considered Fu- 
ropean in our art and in our acceptance 
of musical traditions? American Indian 
tunes have not formed a satisfactory 
basic foundation on which to build our 
national music and apparently our coun- 
*ry is too young to possess a store of 
native folk-songs on which to draw for 
inspiration. Admittedly we are not yet 
in a position to stand alone musically.” 
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Under Harry Barnhart’s Baton, Army Men and Officers Join in 
Chorus Around Big Bonfire—-Community Hall To Be Ready 

















HE initial sing of the men at Camp 
Upton—who will learn this winter 

to “pack up their troubles” under the 
inspiring baton of Harry Barnhart, 
leader of the New York Community 
Chorus—took place at the camp on 
Wednesday evening, Oct. 17, and was 
attended by officers, privates, Major- 
General J. Franklin Bell and the entire 
staff of officers at Division Headquarters. 
Prior to the “sing” Major-General Bell 
had gathered his staff officers together 
at headquarters to meet Mr. Barnhart 
and the representatives of the National 
Committee on Army and Navy Camp 


Music, Frances F. Brundage and M. 
Morgenthau, Jr. In introducing Mr. 
Barnhart the General laid especial 


stress on the important task of the song 


leader in giving soldiers the stimulus 


and inspiration of song. 

“Singing is a vital and important ele 
ment of army life,” said the General, 
“and I wish my officers to give Mr. Barn- 
hart the most cordial co-operation and 
support in his work with the men of 
the Camp Upton command. Early last 
spring I recommended to the men of the 
Officers’ Training Camp at Plattsburg 
that each regiment have its own march- 
ing song and that singing be made an 
important factor in their work. ‘The 
song book now being issued for the men 
of the army and navy will aid the real- 
ization of a dream that I have held for 
many years—the dream of unified army 
singing, so that men of widely separated 
commands may all know the same songs 
to sing when unexpectedly thrown to- 
gether, whether in action or in camp.” 

In replying Mr. Barnhart outlined the 
work that lies before the song leader in 
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camp. “The song leader is in the camp 
for inspiration, tor cheer,” he said, “he 
is not there to interrupt military routine, 
but to fit his work into the program of 
the camp in such way as to make him 
most helpful. If he is not needed for 
the entire journey on a long hike, he 
can go to meet the men and lead them 
in song during the ‘last lap,’ he should 
be available whenever the men need him 
for company or regimental singing. This 
form of work we will carry on in addi- 
tion to the great mass sings which we 
will hold in the Community Hall at Camp 
Upton.” 

Although the evening was a bit chilly 
for open-air meetings, a great bonfire 
was lit at the foot of Tower Hill—which 
leads to division headquarters—and by 
its light the men gathered and joined 
heartily in familiar songs and the “cheer- 
up” songs of the army. The new Camp 
Upton Band, which has been recruited 
since the first quota arrived in camp, 
accompanied the singing and will, under 
Mr. Barnhart’s leadership, provide ac- 
companiments this winter for the regular 
sings in camps. 

Mr. Barnhart led from a platform that 
has been put up for the use of famous 
speakers, who are to address the Camp 
Upton command. Incidentally, Colonel 
Roosevelt is in the list of those who will 
talk good Americanism this fall to the 
men who have started at Camp Upton 
on the road of patriotic service. 

It is expected that the new community 
hall will be ready for use early in De- 
cember. Some unique ideas in acoustics 
are being worked out in its construction 
and it is expected the hall will serve as 
a model for similar ones to be erected 
as permanent buildings in the different 
cantonments of the National Army. The 
community hall will seat more than 
10,000 persons and some of the finest 
artists in the country will be heard there 
this winter in concert and recital for 
the New York soldiers. 


Noted Artists Charm Bridgeport, Conn., 
with “The Impresario” 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN., Oct. 22.—Under 
the auspices of the Wednesday Morning 
Musical Club the Society of American 
Singers gave a performance of Mozart’s 
“The Impresario” at the Casino on Oct. 
15. The cast included Mabel Garrison 
and Florence Macbeth, David Bispham, 
Albert Reiss and William Tucker. Pre- 
ceding the opera the orchestra, under the 
direction of Sam Franko, played Mo- 
zart’s Symphony in A Major, No. 123. 


At the concert Jast June, given at the 
Brighton (England) School of Music, a 
program devoted to the music of Eng- 
land and the Allies included works by 
Percy Grainger, representing Australia; 
Saint-Saéns, representing France; d’Am- 
brosio, representing Italy, and Mac- 
Dowell, the United States. 
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LONDONERS CALMLY ENJOY BEECHAM 
OPERAS WHILE ENEMY FLIERS BOMB CITY 


Remarkable Courage and Control on Part of Singers and Audience Displayed at Performances of 
“Pagliacci”? and ‘“‘Cavalleria’””—-Notable Week for Opera-Lovers at Drury Lane—Another Proof of 
British Courage Seen at ‘“‘Prom’’ Concert—Resume Sunday Afternoon Symphony Programs 


Bureau of Musical America, 
12 Nottingham Place, 
London, W. 1, Oct. 1, 1917. 


HE opera at Drury Lane has had a 

fine week, Sir Thomas Beecham hav- 
ing provided a most interesting list of 
operas, which were excellently given in 
every detail. The performance of “Pag- 
liacci” was a fresh and novel one, chiefly 
owing its rejuvenation to the very clever 
and beautiful Nedda of Mignon Nevada. 
The opera was literally sung under fire, 
for during its performance we were hav- 
ing one of our worst air raids, yet a full 
house enjoyed every note and the artists 
never wavered in their task, the courage 
and control of all being perfect. Frank 


Mullings was a splendid Canio, and 
Frank Parker gave a powerful and 
pulsating performance of the Tonio. 
“Pagliacci” was preceded by “Caval- 
leria,” with Rosina Buckmann as San- 
tuzza; Maurice D’Oisly as Turridu; Her- 
bert Langley, Alfio; Edith Clegg, Lucia, 
and Juliette Outran, Lola, while Percy 
Pitt and Wynn Reeves conducted excel- 
lently. 

We have enjoyed the magic of Mozart 
in “The Marriage of Figaro” with the 
original cast and its unique production. 
Frederick Ranalow was an attractive 
Figaro. Verdi’s “Aida” served to enlist 
the services of that capable artist, Elsa 
Stralia, whose beautiful voice and clear 
enunciation made her performance not- 
able. Powell Edwards was the Amon- 
asro; Norman Allin the High Priest; 
Foster Richardson, the King, and Frank 
Mullings, the Rhadames. “Butterfly,” 
“Boris” and “Samson and Delilah” were 
other attractions of the week, Robert 
Radford appearing as Boris for the first 
time since his recent severe illness and 
receiving a great welcome. There are 
rumors of new operas and of two by 
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English composers, one a young and very 
popular composer who is now in khaki. 


Novelties at “Proms” 


The two last novelties for the season 
have been given at the Promenade Con- 
certs last week. They were “Two Im- 
pressions,” for Orchestra, by Ornstein, 
and Norman O’Neil’s “Swinburne” Bal- 
let, with Miriam Lewes as reciter and 
the Oriana Madrigal Society singing the 
choral parts. The latter proved an en- 
gaging work. At the end of the pro- 
gram the air-raid was still at its height 
and as the audience could not leave, they 
had the unique pleasure of having the 
Queens Hall Orchestra play dance music 
for them and being allowed to dance on 
the floor where they had already stood 
for over two hours. A treat they en- 
joyed until the “All Clear” signal was 
given when after hearty cheers they 
went home happy. Truly British! 

Yesterday saw the resumption of some 
of the Sunday afternoon concerts. At 
the Royal Albert Hall there was a very 
fine one under the baton of Landon Ron- 
ald, with Benno Moiseiwitsch as the solo- 
ist, playing the Tschaikowsky Piano Con- 
certo and two other solos, “Chant Polo- 
nais,” by Chopin-Liszt, and Liszt’s “Cam- 
panella.” One of the most popular items 
on the program proved to be Percy 
Grainger’s “Shepherd’s Hey.” At the 
Palladium the London Symphony Or- 
chestra resumed its winter activities with 
Carrie Tubb, Robert Radford and Myra 
Hess as soloists. Big audiences were at 
both concerts. 

Sir Thomas Beecham’s new venture in 
Manchester, a season of Promenade Con- 
certs in the Queen’s Theater, had a truly 
tremendous success during its first week. 
The conductors have been Sir Thomas, 
Sir Frederick Cowen and Eugene Goos- 
sens, Sr., and the vocalists include Olive 
Townsend, who scored in the “Faust” 
music; Olga Haley, Lilian Wormald, 
Hilda Nelson, Norman Allin, Walter 
Hyde and Frank Mullings. 

“Newfoundland Week” is over and 
everywhere the band conducted by Band- 

master L. L. Worthington has been en- 
thusiastically received. At the concert 
in His Majesty’s Theater in aid of the 
prisoners’ war fund of the Red Cross, 
the band was assisted by Rosina Buck- 
mann, Adela Verne and Frank Mullings, 
and in the second part of the program 
by noted music hall artists. 

Mary Law, the gifted English violinist 
who has been away on a tour, is return- 


ing to town to fill engagements on the 
concert platform under the management 
of Ibbs and Tillett. 


Open Series for ‘““Tommies” 


Last night was the grand opening con- 
cert in Aeolian Hall of the “Sunday 
Evening Smoking Concerts for Soldiers 
and Sailors.” The artists were Alfred 
Heather and Edith Evans, vocalists; 
William Murdoch, at the piano; Helen 
Mar, reader; Dora and Olive Adams, 
dancing, and Frank Armstrong, at the 
grand organ. An exceptionally fine pro- 
gram was given. This excellent work 
was suggested by an article in one of 
the leading dailies, pleading for pleasures 
for the “"'ommies” home on leave, and 
the directors of the Orchestrelle Com- 
pany took it up at once and have every- 
where received enthusiastic support and 
gratitude. Week by week they see the 
hall filled, for advance programs are 
placed in canteens and camps and 
“Tommy” knows where he can hear the 
best music, bring his best girl, and smoke 
his pipe. HELEN THIMM. 


MISS AMMALEF REVEALS 
AN AMAZING DEXTERITY 


Los Angeles Pianist, in New York 
Début, Shows Remarkable Tech- 
nical Equipment 








Lillian Ammalee, Pianist, Recital, Holian 
Hall, Evening, Oct. 19. The Program: 
English Suite, Bach; Sonata in A 

Major, Cadman; Valse, Nocturne, Cho- 

pin; ‘“Ecossaises,’ Beethoven - Busoni; 

“Dedication,” Schumann-Liszt; Rondo, 

Gaiety, Weber; Etude, Arensky; Elegy, 

Amani; Butterfly Etude, Rosenthal; 

Love Song, R. L. Smith; “Jeu des Ondes,” 

Leschetizky; Valse Paraphrase (“Tales 

from Vienna Forest”), Strauss-Schiitt. 


Miss Ammalee is from Los Angeles 
and her name is Smith. She studied 
with Leschetizky and has performed con- 
certos with the Berlin Philharmonic. 
Velocity is the dominating trait of her 
playing and most of her program ‘1st 
week had apparently been selected to 
illustrate the remarkable dexterity of 
her ten volant fingers. This purpose 
she completely accomplished, though at 
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the expense of artistic judiciousness and 
musical variety, since much of the music 
offered had little value apart from the 
opportunities it held out for brilliant 
speeding. 

In flying seales and scurrying passage 
work generally Miss Ammalee’s work 
must be reckoned truly astonishing. The 
technical cleanness, the crispness with 
which she encompassed rhythmical pat- 
terns, the clear articulation could hardly 
have been bettered, and these qualities 
she manifested to a very gratifying ex- 
tent in the English Suite of Bach that 
opened the evening. Here, however, the 
color and deftness of her playing did 
not entirely offset a breathlessness and 
want of essential repose foreign to the 
spirit of Bach. 

In its tonal aspects Miss Ammalee’s 
work is not always satisfactory, since 
the tone she produces lacks sensuous 
charm and suffers something from brit- 
tleness. And the determining charac- 
teristics of her style rather oppose 
poetry of expression or the consumma- 
tion of tender moods. For this rea- 
son her Chopin pieces did not provide 
the best disclosures of her talents. But 
she gave Cadman’s virile and melodicus 
sonata—which has already been done in 
this city by Leslie Hodgson—with power 
and dash. 

A large audience applauded the new 
pianist handsomely. Fy. Fe 








Mabel Addison, contralto, has been 
forced to resign from the Orpheus Quar- 
tet of Philadelphia, owing to the fact 
that her concert season would conflict 
with her work with that organization. 
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JOINT RECITAL OPENS 
SEASON IN ST. LOUIS 


Mr. Grainger and Miss Caslova 
Play for Red Cross and 
Stir Enthusiasm 

St. Louis, Oct. 17.—The musical sea- 
son was most auspiciously opened last 
night by a Red Cross concert at the 
Odeon. The concert was in the form of 
a joint recital by Percy Grainger, the 
pianist, and Marie Caslova, one of St. 
Louis’s favorite violinists. It was the 
first local appearance of Mr. Grainger 
since he joined the United States army 
and his enlistment as a bandsman does 
not seem in any way to have affected his 
pianistic talents. It was also our first 
opportunity to hear him essay anything 
aside from a concerto or his own works, 
and his playing of the Bach-Liszt Fan- 
tasie and Fugue in G Minor immediateiy 
disclosed his gifts in this field. He added 
a martial touch to his second group by 
playing the Chopin A Major Polonaise. 
A Prelude by the Polish master and De- 
bussy’s “Refléts dans l’eau” were in de- 
lightful contrast and won the warm ap- 
proval of the audience. His last group 
contained compositions entirely of his 
own, including “The  Gumsuckers’ 
March,” Lullaby from “Tribute to Fos- 
ter” and several others. So well re- 
ceived were these that he added the 
“Colonial Song” and “Gay, but Wistful.” 

Miss Caslova leaned decidedly to Kreis- 


ler arrangements and compositions and 
nothing could be better suited to her 
style of playing. Among her other offer- 
ings, all of which were finely played, 
were Tartini’s “Devil’s Trill,” “Varia- 
tions on a Theme” by Corelli, “Lullaby” 
by Max Reger and a Minuet by Beetho- 
ven. Her playing was characterized by 
sincerity of purpose and richness of tone. 
Miss Caslova appeared in the regulation 
dress of a Red Cross nurse; Mr. Grain- 
ger was in khaki. The accompaniments 
were played by Clara Wuellner, who 
sustained the soloist in a thoroughly ade- 
quate fashion. The arrangement of the 
concert was under the direction of Mrs. 
Katherine McCausland. Ths We Me 


Blanche da Costa to Sing with Russian 
Symphony Orchestra 


Blanche da Costa, the American lyric 
soprano, has been engaged to appear as 
soloist with the Russian Symphony Or- 
chestra in Pittsburgh, Nov. 24, and 
Beaver Falls on Nov. 27. 


Community Chorus Organized in Albany 


ALBANY, N. Y., Oct. 20.—The na- 
tional songs of France, Great Britain, 
Italy and Japan were featured at the 
community “sing” Monday night at the 
High School auditorium. A community 
chorus has been organized, with Alfred 
Hallam as conductor and the following 
officers: Chairman, Charles E. Lindsay; 
vice-chairman, Roessle McKinnay; secre- 
tary, R. Edith Waterman; treasurer, 
Robert W. Fivey; publicity chairman, 
Mrs. Walter L. Hutchins. A tax of ten 
cents will be imposed on each member at 
each rehearsal so that it may be finan- 
ciaily independent. H. 





MUSIC A BOOM TO SHELL=-SHOCK ED 
SOLDIERS, SAYS BEATRICE HARRISON 


English ’Cellist Convinced That 
‘“‘Music Is Greatest 
Healer”’ 


EAVING our shores last spring, just 

before America’s entry into the 
war, Beatrice Harrison, the gifted ’cell- 
ist, is at her home in London with her 
family, which includes her violinist sis- 
ter, May, and a gifted singer, Margaret. 

Miss Harrison was to have come to 
America for another tour this year, but 
owing to the enlistment in the United 
States army of her managers, the tour 
has been deferred. To an American 
friend Miss Harrison wrote from London 
under the date of Oct. 1: 

‘“‘Music seems to be the greatest healer. 
What I love doing is playing to the poor, 
shell-shocked wounded. They do love the 
very best music and can never get enough 
of it. Some of them can hardly speak 
and their minds seem quite a blank, and 
yet they wake up when one touches the 
instrument. And it is quite a revelation 
to watch their faces. 

“Concerts are rather disturbed by the 
air raids. They are pretty frequent now- 
adays, and when one is expected we go 
down to the basement, sometimes till two 
in the morning with our instruments— 
and the puppies.” — 

Miss Harrison will be one of the solo- 





Beatrice Harrison, the English ’Cellist 


ists with Sir Henry Wood in his London 
season and will play many benefit con- 
certs also. 
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world’s greatest artists. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., 


Victor reproduction 





Mme. Schumann-Heink’s 
_ hint on vocal study 


“IT consider the Victor Records mirrors of the human voice, 
vocal 
the art of the singer so accurately that no point of beauty 
and no fault escapes detection. 
students, and 

artists in enabling them to enhance the good and to avoid the 


Victor Red Seal Records 


give you the actual voices of Caruso, Alda, Bori, Braslau, Calve, Culp, de 
Gogorza, De Luca, Destinn, Eames, Farrar, Gadski, Galli-Curci, Garrison, 
Gluck, Hamlin, Hempel, Homer, Journet, Martinelli, McCormack, Melba, 
Michailowa, Patti, Ruffo, Schumann-Heink, Scotti, Sembrich 
Whitehill, Williams and Witherspoon, all of whom make records exclusively 


Any Victor retailer in any city in the world will gladly play these 
famous records for you and demonstrate to you the wonderful Victrola. 
Write for the book of Victor Red Seal Records, 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Wholesalers 
Important Notice—Victor Records and Victor Machines are scientifi- 
eally coordineted and synchronized by our special processes of manufac- 
ture, and their use, one with the other, is absolutely essential to a perfect 


instructors of the day. They reproduce 
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pleasure to use it in my concert work.” 
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Tenor and His Accompanist Open 
Season with Appearance 
at Easton, Pa. 


PENDING some time giving recitals 
in the East, Leon Rice, the Amer- 
ican tenor, and his wife, Jenie Caesar- 
Rice, who him at the piano, 
opened their season the first week in Oc- 
tober in a recital at Easton, Pa. Their 
immediate engagements take them to 
many cities in Pennsylvania, Delaware 
and the Southern States. 

During the summer Mr. Rice has de- 
voted considerable time to singing for 
the soldiers and sailors in the various 
camps, from Boston to Allentown, Pa. 
He reports that he found everywhere a 
real appreciation of the better things he 
sang, as well as the lighter popular num- 
bers. Speaking of his singing at Allen- 
town, he said: “I have never sung to a 
more attentive and responsive audience 
than the boys of the Ambulance Corps 
at Allentown. In a large measure this 
is due to the efficient, painstaking work 
of Kenneth S. Clark, who has been di- 
recting the music in that camp and who, 
I understand, was formerly a member 
of the editorial staff of MUSICAL 
AMERICA.” 

During the coming season the Rices 
will be heard in numerous recitals and 
will again go to the Pacific Coast for a 


assists 
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MR. AND MRS. RICE TOUR CAMPS 


—— 








Leon Rice, American Tenor, and His 
Wife, Jenie Caesar-Rice, Pianist, 
“Snapped” Outside the Ocean Grove 
Auditorium, Where Mr. Rice Sang to 
an Audience of 10,000 in August 


series of recitals under the Behymer 


management. 





Attractive Programs Played by Strand 
Symphony Orchestra 

The Strand Symphony Orchestra be- 

gan its sixth week of afternoon concerts 


at the strand Theater on Oct. 15. 
Under the baton of Adriano Ariani, the 


500 FIFTH 


AMERICAN 


CONCERTS—RECITALS—-MUSICALES 


orchestra played Bach’s “Passacaglia,” 
Beethoven’s “Egmont” Overture and 
Bizet’s “L’Arlésienne” Suite, No. 2. The 
following week the program was made 
up of the “L’Arlésienne” Suite, No. 1; 
Prelude to Act III of the opera “Gobi,” 
by Alois Reiser, and Coleridge-Taylor’s 
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BOSTON TENDERS ITS ORCHESTRA 
A RIGHT HEARTY “WELCOME HOME” 





Season Officially Opened by Dr. Muck—Liszt’s ‘‘Prometheus” a 
Rather Tame Local Novelty—-Scriabine’s ‘‘Poem of Ecstasy,’’ at 
Second Concert, ““Bewilders, Exasperates, Bores’? Symphony Aud- 


ience 


Bureau of Musical America, 
120 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Oct. 20, 1917. 


tae Columbus Day the musical season 
opened officially, if not brilliantly. 
If the Symphony management is so rash 
as to begin a series of concerts on the 
day sacred throughout Eastern Massa- 
chusetts to the removal of screens and 
the setting up of storm doors, it must not 
expect either an overwhelming audience 
or record-breaking applause. And yet 
there was a good attendance and a right 
hearty “welcome home” for Dr. Muck 
and for the Orchestra, too. The leader 
was in fine form and every one of his 
musicians answered to the roll-call, 
The first program began with Beetho- 
ven and ended with Wagner, touching on 
Berlioz ard Liszt in passing. A repeti- 


tion of the unrepresentative “King 
Lear” Overture of the French genius 
Berlioz hardlv justified itself, nor did 


the first Boston performance of the 
“Prometheus” of the fiery Liszt give a 
new thrill. But the Fifth Symphony 
and the Prelude to “Parsifal” gave to 
the program the genuine hallmark and 
sent the audience home prouder than 
ever of its great institution. 

The second program, one week later, 
brought Efrem Zimbalist in the Beetho- 
ven Concerto in D. Either because the 
concerto itself is unduly long and not 
especially interesting or from some other 
cause unknown to the audience, the dis- 
tinguished violinist failed to reach his 
usual standard except in such passages 
as called for a quiet calando. And yet 
the audience was exceedingly demonstra- 
tive, recalling him again and again. One 
looks forward with eagerness to his 


Raymond Wilson Excites Admiration in Piano Recital 


November recital in Symphony Hall, 
when he will play a program of compo- 
sitions more to his liking. 

A “Scriabine Puzzle” 

The “Finlandia” of Sibelius, which 
opened today’s program, told its tale of 
heroism and hope with unwonted fire. 
Enesco’s “Rhapsodie Roumaine,” bril- 
liant, tuneful, easy to comprehend, un- 
burdened with a program, assuredly gave 
the greatest pleasure of the afternoon. 
Scriabine’s “Poem of Ecstasy”—all but 
new to Boston—bewildered, exasperated, 
bored. Experienced cultivated, musical 
as our community is, not even we can 
solve a Scriabine puzzle at first or at 





second hearing. “The last five minutes,” 
said one listener “was really interestin’ 
and wuth while.” (That happens to be 
the time when the big pipe organ and 
the gong were piled on top of the or- 
chestral heap!) Then Harvard Univer- 
sity spoke: “A specimen of virtuosity, 
that.” 


Mr. Wilson’s Success 


The first piano recital in Boston by 
Raymond Wilson, of Syracuse Univer- 


sity, is not likely to be his last, if one. 


may judge by the character of his play- 
ing and the tone of his reception. ‘lhree 
Godowsky arrangements of little master- 
pieces of the eighteenth century were 
followed by the Chopin Sonata in B Flat 
Minor. Then came the Schumann “Kin- 
derscenen,” poetically played, after that 
three Debussy numbers, and finally two 
Etudes of Liszt. Least convincing in 
the Debussy group, Mr. Wilson displayed 
a ripe art in his handling of the Schu- 
mann cycle. Here his crowning virtue 
of good taste, emotional self-control was 
most clearly revealed. May his skill de- 
velop until his name shall be known and 
sung throughout the land! 
HENRY GIDEON. 





RUBEL TRIO INAUGURATES 
CHAMBER MUSIC SEASON 





New Yorkers Enjoy Gifted Ensemble’s 
Performance of an Unconven- 
tional Program 


Edith Rubel Trio. Edith Rubel, Violinist, 
Marie Roemaet, ’Cellist, Katharine 
Swift, Pianist. Concert, Holian Hall, 
Evening, Oct. 22. The Program: 


Introduction, Theme and Variations, 
“Ich bin der Schneider Kakadu,’ Beetho- 
ven; Sonata for ’Cello and Piano, Boc- 
cherini; Trio in G Minor, Smetana; 
“Aqnete and the Merman” (Danish Folk- 
song), Herman Sandby (first time for 
trio in New York); “Romance,” 
“The Faun” and “Mandoline,” Debussy- 
Wright; “My Robin Is to the Greenwood 
Gone” (first time in New York), Percy 
Grainger; “Norwegian Bridal March” 
(first time for trio), Herman Sandby. 


In the two years of its existence the 


Rubel Trio has acquired a distinctive 
place in the musical life of this city and 
to-day Miss Rubel and her associates 
can point to an exceptionally large and 
devoted clientéle. Their work merits the 
meed of enthusiasm it has never failed 
to provoke. What the playing of the 
three young women lacks in superlative 
finish it makes up in freshness and spon- 
taneity, as well as convincing expressive- 
ness. Music of the folk caliber has 
served as the best medium for their 
talents, but they can interpret to excel- 
lent effect compositions of the more or- 
thodox type. Probably the ensemble will 
develop a finer polish in the course of 
time, for there have been changes of 
personnel since last year. Katharine 
Swift is now the pianist, Marie Roemaet 
the ’cellist. 

An audience of large number, musi- 
cal distinction and abounding cordiality 
heard them inaugurate the chamber 
music season Monday evening. They 
gave a program of exceptional charm. 
Probably their hearers derived greatest 
satisfaction from the short pieces of 
the concluding group. However, the 


artists deserve thanks for  discover- 
ing an unfamiliar work of Beethoven, 
which will doubtless be heard again. 
Ciearly a youthful production, it con- 
tains an introduction of grave beauty, 
while the theme forming the basis of the 
variations, taken from a forgotten opera 
of Miiller, is of Mozartean character. 
One might expect to find it in one of the 
Papageno scenes of the “Magic Flute.” 
The variations are contrapuntally tail- 
ored and in several instances of strong 
emotional authenticity. 

Miss Roemaet and Miss Swift gave a 
lovely presentation of the Boccherini so- 
nata and the sp.endid and melodious trio 
of Smetana had a dramatic and 
very musical exposition. But the great- 
est joy of the evening manifested 
itself over the richly sonorous and warm- 
ly colored arrangement of the Danish 
folk-song, “Agnete and the Merman,” by 
Herman Sandby. A finer thing of 
the sort has seldom been offered here 
and the players found’ themselves 
obliged to repeat it. The Debussy tran- 
scriptions of Mr. Wright exhibited the 
best qualities of the Rubels and were 
effective in  themselves—notably' the 
highly delineative and original “Faun” 
(no relation to him of the dreamy after- 
noon). Percy Grainger’s “Robin” is 
over-elaborated and harmonized in a 
fashion incompatible with its melodic 
nature, but Mr. Sandby’s “Norwegian 
Bridal March” is picturesque and racial, 
full of color and worthy of Grieg, though 
in no sense imitative. i Bs Fs 


Baritone Heard in Greensboro (N. C.) 
Recital 


William Clegg Monroe, baritone of 
Greensboro, N. C., was heard in recital 
at the First Baptist Church of that city 
on Oct. 1, assisted by Jesse Alderman, 
violinist. Mr. Monroe’s offerings were 
“A Fragment from Sappho,” by A. Wal- 
ter Kramer; MacDowell’s “The Sea,” 
“The Lark Now Leaves Its Watery Nest,” 
by Parker; Schumann’s “Dedication,” 
“Thou Art Lovely as a Flower” and 
“Two Grenadiers” and other numbers. 
He displayed a voice of much power and 
beauty and his offerings were received 
enthusiastically by the large assemblage. 
The accompaniments were played by Mr. 


Smith, who is a pupil of Robert G. 
Weigester, the New York = singing 
teacher. 
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™ MINIATURE PHILHARMONIC 


A Symphony Orchestra of 30 Musicians 


JACQUES GRUNBERG, Conductor 





New England Gour, November—December, 
Now Booking — 


EMIL REICH, 47 West 42nd Street, New York 

















Stadium, N. Y. 


ANNA FITZIU 


PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO 
OPERATIC APPEARANCES IN AMERICA 


Past—Special performance of ‘“Goyescas” at Metro- 
politan Opera House, N. Y. | 


Open-air performance of “Pagliacci” at Lewisohn 


Tour of Cuba, Porto Rico and South America 
with Bracale Opera Company. 


P resent— Winning new laurels with the Sigaldi Opera 
Company in Mexico City. 


Future—Season of 1917-18 engaged for special 
performances with the Chicago Opera 


Company. 
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- 1451 Broadway, N. Y. 
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; Robbing Modern Piano Music | 
of Its Technical Terrors 


Calls Cyril Scott’s “Modern Finger-Exercises”’ 
Much Needed Work Designed to Solve Problems 
Inhering in Present-Day Works 


HI 


a New and 











— 





OMING in between several extraor- 

dinary new songs, “Looking Back,” 
“Invocation’ “Rain,” Cyril Scott 
gives us a brief volume of ‘Modern Fin- 
ger-Exercises for the Pianoforte.”* Mr. 
Scott is one of the biggest men in Eng- 
lish music; in fact, in the music of to- 
day. Years back, before modernism be- 
came as current as it is now, Mr. Scott 
was writing the music of the future; his 
music was already harmonically complex 
and his vocabulary unlike that of his 
fellow British comrosers. 

Realizing that the music of to-day has 
been difficult for many to perform, as 
well as to grasp mentally, Mr. Scott has 
written his “Modern Finger Exercises,”’ 


, 


and 


‘the first of the kind done by any musi 


cian to our knowledge. One of the rea- 
sons for the hesitancy with which mod- 
ern music is approached by many an ex- 
ecutive musician who plays his classics 
well is that he has been trained on dia- 
tonics and chromatics; his finger exer- 
cises and études, from Bertini to Cho- 
pin, have had nothing to do with the 
kind of passage-work that the piano mu- 
sic of to-day contains. Nor has it been 
in any way preparatory for music writ- 
ten with the whole-tone scale. Conse- 
quently, we have been obliged to play 
music for which we have had no actual] 
preparation. Add this difficulty to the 
elaborateness of texture which charac- 
terizes so much of our modern music 
and you will undersand why the real 
vital music of our age is so comparatively 
little played. 

Mr. Scott in a brief introductory note 
explains the reason for his book of ex- 
ercises, calling attention to the fact that 
they “are not only intended for begin- 
ners, but for all who find it necessary to 
practise finger exercises and desire to 
vary these in order to meet the require- 
ments of present-time music.” 


The Material 


There are first exercises for the right 
hand with several fingerings prescribed, 
built on unusual scales, followed by ex- 
ercises in which the time signatures 
change at every bar (a good exercise for 
« person who wishes to play Cyril Scott 

how he loves to change his time signa- 
ture!). Left-hand exercises of a similar 
kind are next taken up. For both hands 

*MODERN FINGER-EXERCISES FOR THE PIANO- 
FORTE By Cyril Scott (London: Elkin & 
Co., Ltd. New Vork: G. Ricordi & Co.) 
Price, One Dollar Net. 
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of a quality to attract and hold the 


her listeners. 
Sanford, Me., Sept. 24, 1917: 
\When Miss Morrisey commenced het 


wherever she has appeared. 
St. John, N. B., Canada, Oct. 19, 1917 


with a wide range of tone. 
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H., Daily Mirror, Sept. 19, 1917: 

pleasing in he 
charming naturalness of manner, her voice being 
attention 01 


first 
tion it was easy to understand why she is a favorite 
Her voice is luscious 
and sympathetic throughout its entire register 


Miss Morrisey has a most beautifully trained voice 
Her voice and her ren 
dering of the songs yesterday gave a great deal of 
pleasure to those who heard her, and filled them 
with a desire to hear more of those lovely, full, soft 
notes which she has so splendidly under control 


Management : ALMA VOEDISCH, 1425 Broadway, NEW YORK 


we find some well thought out exercises 
in independence of expression, indepen- 
dence of phrasing, triplets of fourths in 
the right hand against eighth notes of 
fourths in the left, ete.. Then come the 
double notes, intervals of the whole-tone 
scale, skilfully conceived and executed 
with Mr. Scott’s elegance and taste. He 

















Cyril Scott, the English Composer, Who 
Appears in the New Role of Piano 
Pedagogue in His Recently Issued 
“Modern Finger-Exercises” 


is Just as individual in writing a finger 
exercise as in his compositions! 

For every pianist who looks forward 
musically these exercises will be a boon. 
They will be used by progressive teachers 
in connection with the regular studies 
and they will render simple in this way 
modern music which would otherwise 
offer obstacles to the student. In our 
country Franz C. Bornschein, the Balti- 
more composer, in his recent revision of 
the famous Schradieck Scale Studies for 
violin has added an original appendix of 
“whole-tone scale studies,” and someone 
has done a similar volume for the piano, 
if we are not mistaken. Mr. Scott’s work 


Vontreal 
Miss Morrisey has a 
well 


make her recital 


Vontreal Daily Star, Oct. 16, 
Miss Morrisey possesses one of those rare voices 
which are always pure and colorful, and with no 


selec 


metallic, hard quality. 


superb technical ability 


Canada, Gazette, Oct. 16, 
beautiful 
placed and trained, and sang with sufficient art to 
worth 
chosen series of familiar ballads. 


Yarmouth, N. S., Canada, Times, Oct. 12, 1917: 

In each number Miss Morrisey was delightful, he 
poise and singing being free from artificiality. 
Halifax, Canada, Herald, Oct. 12, 1917: 

The concert gave Halifax people a treat in hear 
ng the beautiful voice of Miss Morrisey—with her 


is, however, of a different type and to- 
day stands alone as the only book of ex- 
ercises caiculated to make easier the 
path of the pianist in his study of the 
music of modern composers. Bravo, Mr. 
Scott! A. WALTER KRAMER. 


SING FOR CAMP DIX SOLDIERS 


Beatrice MacCue and Kathleen Lawloi 


Give Recitals in New Jersey 

Beatrice MacCue, New York contralto, 
and Kathleen Lawlor, soprano, were 
heard in a concert for the benefit of the 
Red Cross, at Marlboro, N. J., on Oct. 8. 
On this occasion Miss MacCue was heard 
in numbers by Burleigh, Rogers, Gil- 
hberte, Cadman, MacDowell and Homer. 
Miss Lawlor’s offerings were by Handel, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff and Woodman and the 
aria from “Romeo and Juliette.” The 
two artists also gave the duet, “Quis 
Est Homo” from Rossini’s “Stabat 
Mater” and the operatic duets “Every 
Flower” from ““Madama Butterfly” and 
“Sous le dome eépais” from ‘“Lakmé.” 
The work of both soloists was of a high 
order and their offerings were enthu- 
sistically received by the large audience. 

October 16 found the two artists sing- 
ing for the soldiers at Camp Dix, 
Wrightstown, N. J. Miss Lawlor gave 
arias from ‘‘Romeo and Juliette” and 
“Boheme,” “Colin Aroon” by Strickland 
and Woodman’s “Love’s in My Heart.” 
Miss MacCue was heard in Cadman’s 
“At Dawning,” “Ah! Love but a Day” by 


Gilberté, “A Perfect Day” by Bond, 
Rogers’s “The Star” and “If You 
Have a Sweetheart” by Haw'ey. The 


duets, “‘Barcarolle” from the Tales of 
Hoffmann” and Hawthorne’s “Whisper- 
ing Hope” were also given. Ralph Doug- 
las, pianist, also contributed a number 
of solo pieces. 


Well-Known Artists Under Vera Brady 
Shipman’s Management 


CHICAGO, ILL., Oct. 22.—Mrs. Vera 
Brady Shipman, who has entered the 
managerial business, will have under her 
management George O’Connell, tenor; 
Edna Gunnar Peterson, pianist; Helen 
Abbott Beifield, dramatic soprano, and 
Rosa Olitzka, contralto. In addition to 
these artists exclusively under her man- 
agement, Mrs. Shipman also represents 





Myrtle Moses, mezzo-soprano; Irene 
Pavloska, mezzo-soprano; Louis Kreid- 
ler, baritone; Hazel Eden, lyric soprano; 
Else Harthan, soprano, and _ Edith 
Bideau, soprano. F. W. 
Bangor, Me., Musicians Marry 
BANGOR, ME., Oct. 17.—It was an- 


nounced last week that Frances Wilson 
Brown and Irving Woodward Devce were 
married on Sept. 6, at the home of the 
bride’s parents. Mr. Devoe is a member 
of the Bangor Symphony Orchestra and 
the Bangor Band, playing the trumpet in 
the former organization. Mrs. Devoe is 
a graduate of the Institute of Musical 
Pedagogy at Northampton, Mass., and 
has been a successful teacher in several 
Maine towns. 
J. L. B. 
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“A RARE VOICE—ALWAYS PURE AND COLORFUL” 
—MONTREAL DAILY STAR 


Critics in Many Cities Accord High Praise to the Singing of 


MARIE MORRISEY 


CONTRALTO 


A FEW COMMENTS FROM THE NEWSPAPERS REVIEWING MISS MORRISEY’S 
RECENT TOUR THROUGH NEW ENGLAND AND CANADA 
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OPERA STARS OPEN 
MILWAUKEE’S SEASON 


Campanini’s Singers Delight 
Over 10,000 Persons in 
“Faust”? and “Lucia’’ 

MILWAUKEE, Oct. 17.—The 
Opera Association gave the first two per- 
City Auditorium on 
Monday and Tuesday evenings in a tour 
This was 


Chicago 
formances at the 


which will include nine cities. 
the first musical event of the new sea- 
son here and drew more than 10,000 per- 
sons. 

Amelita Galli-Curci, Nellie Melba and 
Lucien Muratore were among those an- 
nounced to appear, but Mme. Melba’s 
place on Monday evening was taken by 
Josephine Christian, a young American 
soprano, who had not before been heard 
here. Miss Christian disclosed a pleas- 
ing voice and much histrionic talent. 
Muratore, as Faust, won the audience 
completely; a notable performance also 
was that of Leon Rothier, basso, as Me- 
phisto. Alfred Maguenet, Jeska Swartz, 
Louise Berat and Desire Defrere com- 
pleted the cast. 

Mme. Galli-Curci, in the title part of 
“Lucia,” on Tuesday evening aroused the 
audience to a high pitch of enthusiasm. 
Giulio Crimi, tenor, was greatly liked 
as Hdgardo and excellent in every way 
were the interpretations of Giacomo 
Rimini and Vittorio Arimondi, who with 
Alma Peterson and Octave Dua com. 
posed the principals. Cleofonte Campa 
nini conducted the well balanced organ- 
ization. 

The performances were the first num 
ber in a series of musical events to be 
given under the auspices of the A Cap 


pella Chorus and the active direction 
of George H. Moeller, president of the 
club. J. BE. MeC. 


New Harpist of Symphony Society 
Arrives 


Mme. L. Marie Bailly, the new solo 
harpist of the Symphony Society of New 
York, arrived on the French liner 
“Rochambeau” at an Atlantic port on 
Friday, Oct. 19, in time for her re 
hearsals with the orchestra. Mme. 
Bailly was formerly a member of the 
Metropolitan Opera Orchestra. The 
harpist, who is French, was so keen to 
go to revisit France that she risked the 
submarine terror last summer. 


Atlanta Church Starts Free Music School 
for Men and Boys 


ATLANTA, GA., Oct. 24.—A free music 
school for men and boys has been in- 
augurated and will be maintained by St. 
Philip’s Cathedral in Atlanta.  Instruc- 
tion in the fundamentals of ear training, 
sight reading, voice culture and ensemble 
singing will be given. The first session 
of the school was held Oct. 15. Tuition is 
free to all boys over nine years of age 
and to men. 
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“FAUST” PROVES TO BE BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA 
COMPANY’S MOST POPULAR CHICAGO OFFERING 


Gounod Work Reintroduces Joseph F. Sheehan, the Tenor, Who Sings as of Yore—Agnes Scott Longan 
—Ensemble Shows General Improvement— Jessie Comlossy, Pianist, 
Eva Emmet Wycoff and Sybil Sammis MacDermid, Sopranos, Give Recitals—-Gustaf Holmquist 


an Acceptable ‘‘Marguerite”’ 


Leaves for the East 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Railway Exchange Bullding, 
Chicago, Oct. 20, 1917. 


— opera, “Faust,” which 
opened the third week of the Bos- 
ton English Opera Company’s season at 
the Strand Theater last Monday, proved 
to be the most successful opera thus far 
attempted. The orchestra worked fault- 
lessly, having learned to follow the solo- 
ists accurately; the chorus surpassed it- 
self, and the principals furnished very 
pleasurable singing. The popular old 
opera has drawn large audiences at 
every performance. 

Joseph F. Sheehan, as Faust, aston- 
ished everyone by his singing, doing as 
well as he ever did in his palmiest days. 
His voice was full and rich. His phras- 
ing and musicianship were above re- 
proach, and he took the high C of “All 
Hail, Thou Dwelling” with perfect ease 
and rich tone. 


Lester Luther a Newcomer 


Lester Luther, a newcomer in the com- 
pany, sang the role of Mephistopheles 
throughout the week. His voice was big, 
rather unsteady in the lower notes, and 
on the opening night he seemed not en- 
tirely familiar with his music. His con- 
ception of the réle was disappointing. 
The polished, sardonic gentleman was 
entirely absent from his interpretation. 

Agnes Scott Longan was the Marguer- 
ite of the opening night. Although she 
lacked musicianship in her singing, yet 
she made a success of the role by the 
sheer tonal loveliness of her voice, which 
is undeniably a beautiful one, fresh and 
appealing, and equal to all demands of 
either opera or concert. Her legato 
singing at times became mere slurring, 
and her phrasing lacked meaning, yet 
the audience insisted on a repetition of 
the last part of the “Jewel Song” be- 
cause of the beauty of her tones. With 
her youthful, clear and lovely voice, she 
should make an excellent singer with 
proper coaching. Her acting was ac- 
ceptable. 


Arthur Deane Sings “Valentine” 


Arthur Deane was a good Valentine. 
Aside from a slight explosiveness in his 
style of singing, not so noticeable as in 
the two previous operas, his singing was 
satisfactory. His acting in Valentine’s 
death scene was dramatic, and his sing- 
ing showed an intelligent grasp of the 
role’s requirements. The audience 
seemed to want a repetition of “Even 
Bravest Heart May Swell.” 

Alice May Carley, who sang Siebel, 
disclosed a lovely voice, her singing of 
the Flower Song and “When All Was 
Young” showing vocal gifts of a high 
order. She is not yet quite sure of her- 
self on the stage. Francis J. Tyler, as 
Wagner, and Helen June Hall, as Mar- 
tha, did their roles acceptably. The 
chorus, in fresh costumes, did splendid 
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work, their ensemble being faultless and 
accurate, and their enunciation clear. A 
word might be said here in praise of 
Arthur Deane’s work as stage director, 
for the chorus seemed to know how to do 
its part without appearing either stagey 
or amateurish. 

William Wegener sang F'aust the sec- 
ond night; Hazel Eden sang Marguer- 
ite, Elaine De Sellem sang Siebel and 
Lemuel Kilby sang Valentine. Miss 
Eden’s lovely lyric soprano found excel- 
lent opportunity in Gounod’s melodious 
music. The “King of Thule” ballad and 
the “Jewel Song” were especially well 
sung. Wegener would have made a 
younger and more prepossessing charmer 
if he had not worn a beard. He sang the 
music acceptably, despite his use of a 
hardly audible falsetto in reaching for 
the high C of “All Hail, Thou Dwelling.” 
Elaine De Sellem was an engaging Sie- 
bel, a trifle too coy and feminine (prob- 
ably the result of singing nine succes- 
sive performances of Nancy in “Mar- 
tha” last week), and her voice showed 
warmth and color. Lemuel Kilby lacked 
poise and fire. His voice is too dull in 
quality to rise to great heights, and he 
needs routine. The orchestra and chorus, 
as in the first performance, were praise- 
worthy. Florentine St. Clair sang Mar- 
guerite for the matinée performances. 


Pianist Makes Début 


Jessie Comlossy, a young pianist, who 
made her début in Chicago nearly two 
years ago, appeared again Tuesday eve- 
ning in Central Music Hall. She showed 
improvement over her previous appear- 
ance, although even then her technical 
equipment evoked much favorable com- 
ment. Her fluent technique and digital 
dexterity, combined with an excellent 
sense of rhythmic and tonal values, made 
the recital entirely a pleasurable affair. 
Her taste showed refinement both in the 
making and playing of her program, 
which included Rachmaninoff’s Prelude 
in G Minor,’ Stojowski’s ‘Chant 
d’Amour,” a Scherzo by d’Albert Stern- 
berg’s “‘Etude de Concert,” Raff’s “Giga 
con variazioni,” four Chopin Etudes and 
Moszkowski’s Suite, Op. 50. 

Eva Emmet Wycoff, soprano, sang a 
recital in the Ziegfeld Theater Wednes- 
day morning, Louis Victor Saar accom- 
panying. Occasionally, on some long- 
he'd note, the voice was of appealing 
quality; aside from that the singing was 
poor. The voice itself was peculiar in 
its color, not one that found response in 
her hearers, and the singer did not be- 
stride her tones squarely, being a shade 
away from pitch almost throughout the 
recital. Even Burleigh’s “Deep River,” 
which almost never fails of appeal, did 
not jmpress the audience, and Hue’s “J’ai 
pleuré en reve” failed utterly of its dra- 
matic effect in her interpretation. The 
singer’s enunciation was perfect, every 
word being clearly understood. 


Husband and Wife in Recital 


Sybil Sammis MacDermid, soprano, 
and her composer-husband, appeared on 
the second concert of the Edgewater 
Beach recital series in the Colonial Room 
Sunday afternoon, with Elizabeth 
Roehlk, ’cellist. Her program included 
eight songs by her husband, James G. 
MacDermid, who accompanied on the 


_ piano. 


Margery Maxwell, soprano of the Chi- 
cago Opera Association; Amy Emerson 
Neill, violinist; Gustaf Holmquist, 
basso, and Idorna Newmark, pianist, 
gave the program at the president’s re- 
ception of the Chicago Artists’ Associa- 
tion Tuesday afternoon. 

Gustaf Holmquist, the giant basso, 
from this city, will preserve some inter- 
esting Swedish folk-songs in the form of 
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voice records for the Victor company. 
He is leaving for the East to sing the 
records. While East, he will sing in Car- 
negie Hall, New York, and in Brockton, 
Mass., the latter program being for the 
benefit of the Orphans’ Home. He will 
sing his Chicago recital Nov. 26. 
FARNSWORTH WRIGHT. 





Ever-Young “Martha” 
Pleases Chicagoans 





Bureau of Musical America, 
Railway Exchange Building, 
Chicago, Oct. 13, 1917. 


LOTOW’S melodious “Martha” 
opened the second week of the Bos- 

ton English Opera Company’s season at 
the Strand Theater, Monday evening, a 
very creditable performance being given. 
The company sang the music with rollick- 
ing good humor and zest. The chorus, 
which had distinguished itself the week 
before, rose to even greater heights in 
“Martha,” and managed the stage busi- 
ness, as well as the singing, in excellent 
fashion. Joseph Sheehan and Elaine De 
Sellem, as Lionel and Nancy respective- 
ly, won high favor with the audience. 
Sheehan’s routined voice lent authority 


to the role, and he sang his solos with 
verve, notably the “Ah, may heaven for- 
give you kindly” (“Ah, che a voi’). The 
audience insisted on a repetition and was 
not happy until it was forthcoming. 
Likewise Lionel’s solo, “Like a Dream” 
(‘‘M’appari”), was repeated. 

Elaine De Sellem, who sang Nancy 
throughout the week, was a clever ac- 
tress. She also did some excellent sing- 
ing, her voice being smooth and pleasing. 
Florentine St. Clair, as Martha, acted 
well and sang better. Her voice, though 
possessed of much beauty, is light, and 
it did not always get through the orches- 
tral screen to the audience. Arthur 
Deane made much of the comedy in the 
part of Plunkett, and Francis J. Tyler 
essayed the comedian with considerable 
success as Sir Tristan. The orchestra, 
under Selli Simonson, discharged its 
duties satisfactorily. 

William Wegener sang the role of 
Lionel on the second night, Agnes Scott 
Longon sang Martha and Lemuel Kilby 
sang Plunkett. Hazel Eden enacted the 
title rédle in the two matinée perform- 
ances. Her voice for the most part was 
clear and ringing, although in “The Last 
Rose of Summer” it sounded a trifle 
misty and tired, as if she had a slight 
cold. 

Burton Thatcher, bass-baritone, gave 
the second recital in the Carl D. Kinsey 
series on Wednesday morning in the 
Ziegfeld Theater. His singing showed 
intelligent musicianship and fine feeling 
for the mood of the songs, and his enun- 
ciation merits praise. An interesting 


group of songs by Chicago composers in- 
cluded Borowski’s “Love in Svring,” Ed- 
ward C. 


Moore’s “May the Maiden” and 


two songs by L. V. Saar, who accom- 
panied at the piano. Mr. Thatcher was 
at his best in the more serious songs, 
such as Brahms’s four settings of texts 
from “Ecclesiastes” and “First Corin- 
thians.” 

Chicago will have its chance to com- 
pare the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
this season with the organization be- 
queathed to the city by the late Theodore 
‘Thomas. F. Wight Neumann contracted 
during the summer for a Chicago ap- 
pearance for the New England organ- 
ization this season, but was unable to 
obtain a satisfactory date at the Audi- 
torium Theater, because of Campanini’s 
decision to give operas there on Sunday 
afternoons. Now, however, John Mc- 
Cormack has yielded his concert date for 
Feb. 3 to Dr. Muck’s orchestra, which 
will give Chicago a chance for direct 
comparison of the Boston band with the 
Stock organization. 

The singers who will tour in the Chi- 
cago Opera Association’s pre-season 
presentation of “Faust” and “Lucia,” 
which opens in Milwaukee on Monday, 
are all in Chicago this week. With the 
arrival of Galli-Curci and the singers 
from France yesterday the rehearsals 
were in full swing. Melba, owing to her 
concert tour, spent only one day in Chi- 
cago and will not meet the company for 
rehearsal until it reaches Milwaukee. 

Theodora Sturkow-Ryder has returned 
to Chicago after a successful appearance 
as piano soloist for the American Musi- 
cal Convention at Lockport, N. Y. She. 
appeared on the closing program, play- 
ing for the first time in public five tribal 
songs of the Chippewa Indians, arranged 
for concert by Thorwald Otterstrom. 

The local Mendelssohn Club has again 
shown its patriotism and has subscribed 
$1,000 to the Liberty loan. FF. W. 





Henry M. Dunham Gives Recital in 
Home of E. F. Searles 


Boston, MAss., Oct. 16.—An organ re- 
cital complimentary to his pupils and 
friends was given by Henry M. Dunham 
of the New England Conservatory fac- 
ulty at Serlo Hall, Methuen, Mass., the 
residence of E. F. Searles, on Saturday 
afternoon, Oct. 13. The great organ, 
formerly ‘in the old Boston Music Hall, 
was said by the organist to be better in 
tone and action than ever before in its 
history, thanks to the expert care it has 
had since it became Mr. Searles’s prop- 
erty. The program included Mr. Dun- 
ham’s “In Memoriam,” built upon the 


motives of “Lead Kindly Light,” his 
“Vision” and “Gloria in Excelsis” and 
other numbers. W. H. L. 





Warren Proctor Heard in Unique Recital 
Series 


Warren Proctor, the Chicago tenor, 
has recently acquired success in a new 
field. The County School Superinten- 
dents’ Association of Iowa has been hold- 
ing what are termed Teachers’ Inspira- 
tional Institutes, and felt that the lec- 
tures would be more impressive if reci- 
tals of good music by well-known artists 
were given with the lectures. Mr. Proc- 
tor was engaged and gave morning and 
afternoon recitals in Manchester and In- 
dependence, Iowa. He made such a 
favorable impression that he has been 
engaged for a number of additional re- 
citals. His programs were modern and 
entirely in English. 





Edith Mason Leaves Metropolitan 

It became known this week that Edith 
Mason will not return to the Metro- 
politan Opera stage this season. Miss 
Mason is now singing in Mexico City. 
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BELGIAN SOPRANO TO SING IN CANADA 





Hortense Dorvalle Will Appear 
with Bouilliez in Several 
Joint Recitals 


ORTENSE DORVALLE, 
donna soprano of the Theatre de la 
Monnaie, Brussels, has been engaged for 
a series of recitals with Auguste Bouil- 


liez, the Belgian baritone, in Canada dur- 
ing the coming season. She has also 
been engaged to create the leading role 
in Platon Brounoff’s American opera, 
“Ramona,” which Mr. Brounoff is plan- 
ning to produce late this season. 

Mme. Dorvalle will also appear dur- 
ing the season with Mr. Brounoff in his 
lecture-recital on “Russia in Story, Mu- 
sic and Song.” 

Mme. Dorvalle’s career in Europe was 
interrupted by the war. At the age of 
fifteen she entered the Royal Conserva- 
tory of Music at Brussels to take up her 
musical education. Under the tuition of 
Mme. Kips Warnots and Mlle. Clara 
Vindevogel her voice qualities were de- 
veloped and perfected. After five years 
her concert and operatic studies were 
completed. At her graduation she was 
awarded first prize with honors. Prior 
to her leave for America she appeared 
alternately in opera, concert and ora- 
torio, including a number of the leading 


prima 

















Hortense Dorvalle, the Belgian Soprano, 
Who Will Be Heard in America This 
Season 


symphony orchestras abroad. Miss Dor- 
valle made her début in opera in this 
country a little more than a year ago 
in the réle of Leonora in “Trovatore” in 
Buffalo, N. Y. 





GREENSBORO A MUSIC CENTER 





Two Colleges Give Impetus to Local Ac- 
tivities—Noted Artists Booked 


GREENSBORO, N. C., Oct. 15.—Greens- 
boro is fast becoming the music center 
of North Carolina. Much of this is due 
to the two colleges situated in this city— 


the Greensboro College for Women, with 
Conrad Lahser as director of music, and 
the State Normal College, with Wade R. 
Brown as director. At this latter named 
college the oratorios, “The Messiah, 
“The Creation” and “Elijah,” are per- 
formed with visiting artists. é 
Concert courses are offered at both in- 
stitutions this year. Such artists as 
Maud Powell, Evan Williams, Myrtle 
Moses, Ethel Leginska have appeared 
during past seasons. The appearance of 
Edward Morris, pianist, at the Greens- 
boro College this season is being looked 
forward to. The Russian Symphony has 
toured through this territory and is 
booked again. We hope to have the 
larger orchestras some time In the future 
and the appreciation of chamber music 
is badly in need of stimulation. 
Aside from the colleges and_ their 
strong faculties the musical activities of 
the local teachers and singers fill the 
season. The Euterpe Club, now enter- 
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Charles L. Wagner Says: 


‘“‘T think managers do not study 
each individual artist enough 
and take entirely too many 
under their direction. Every 
artist should have distinct 
management. For instance, 
the management of Maud 
Powell, the greatest woman 
violinist of our time. That 
is a special example of good 
advertising.”’ 


And John McCormack’s 


manager ought to know. 


Maud P owell’s sole manage: is: 


H. GODFREY TURNER 
1400 Broadway, New York 
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ing its twenty-ninth year, is also in a 
flourishing condition. 

There are many large churches with 
good organists. It has been the custom 
of Mortimer Browning, organist and 
choirmaster of the West Market Street 
M. E. Church, to give Sunday evening 
concerts each month, which have attract- 
ed many people in and out of town. Mr. 
Browning is head of the organ depart- 
ment at the Greensboro College. Both 
he and his wife, Pauline Abbott-Brown- 
ing, the soprano, came to this city three 
years ago, having studied at the Peabody 
Conservatory of Music. They are mak- 
ing rapid strides in the concert field, ap- 
pearing in many cities of the State. 

M. B. 





TO STUDY MAC DOWELL WORKS 





Composer’s Wife to Visit Asheville— 
Margaret Wilson Expected 


ASHEVILLE, N. C., Oct. 4.—The Mac- 
Dowell Club of Statesville held its first 


meeting for the season on last Wednes- 
day. Plans for the winter were dis- 
cussed and the club decided to take up 
an extended study of the life and works 
of Edward MacDowell. Much interest 
is being manifested already in the ex- 
pected visit and lecture by Mrs. Edward 
MacDowell in Asheville this winter. 

Unusual interest has been aroused 
throughout western North Carolina by 
the announcement that Margaret Wood- 
row Wilson is to visit the State. She is 
to sing in the Municipal Theater in 
Greensboro. The proceeds of the con- 
cert will go to the wounded soldiers’ re- 
lief fund. While here Miss Wilson will 
be tendered a public reception. 

Gilbert and Sullivan’s comic opera, 
“The Pirates of Penzance,” presented 
here recently by members of the Com- 
munity Chorus, under the auspices of the 
local Red Cross, was a marked success. 

Much of the success was due to Mau- 
rice Longhurst, director, who worked 
strenuously to bring the chorus into 
shape. Mrs. Silvio von Ruck and Willis 
J. Cunningham gave Mr. Longhurst valu- 
able assistance in staging the perform- 
ance. E. W. H. 





New York Début for Ernest BerGmen 


Ernest Beramen, the young Spanish 
pianist, will make his New York début 
on Jan. 31 in Aolian Hall in a program 
of classical and modern works. Besides 
being a pianist who has attracted most 
favorable notice from such artists as 
Mme. Sembrich, Mme. Alda and Mme. 
Matzenauer, Mr. Bertimen has given evi- 
dence of his pedagogic attainments by 
the success of his pupil, Erin Ballard, a 
young Southern pianist at present tour- 
ing with Mme. Matzenauer. Miss Bal’ 
lard has for three years studied piano 
with Mr. BerGimen and accompanying 
with Mr. La Forge. 


MISCHA ELMAN 
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HUBBARD AND GOTTHELF 
HEARD IN NEW YORK 





Operalogue Artists Appear Before the 
National Opera Club at High 
Schools and Columbia 


The National Opera Club of America 
opened its season with a program of spe- 
cial interest in the grand ballroom at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, last 
Thursday afternoon. Havrah Hubbard 
and Claude Gotthelf presented one of the 
Hubbard Operalogues, the opera being 
“Otello.” Mr. Hubbard and Mr. Gott- 
helf were given an enthusiastic reception 
by the audience of several hundred per- 
sons and the meeting was an auspicious 
opening of the present season. 

Mme. Katharine Evans Von Klenner, 
founder and president of the club, made 
appropriate opening remarks and patri- 
otic numbers followed. Hubbard-Gott- 
helf Operalogues also were given last 
week at Washington Irving High School, 
Monday evening; American Museum of 
Natural History, Tuesday evening; Co- 
lumbia University, Wednesday evening. 
Other appearances in New York this 
month include one at Washington Irving 
High School, Oct. 29, and another at the 
American Museum of Natural History, 
Oct. 30. 

Mr. Hubbard and Mr. Gotthelf will 
make New York their home for the next 
four months and will appear many times 
in and near New York. 





Florence Otis Among the Artists Heard 
at Mrs. H. S. Boice’s Musicale 


On Wednesday evening, Oct. 3, Mrs. 
Henry Smock Boice entertained at her 
New York studios a number of friends, 
among them many well-known New York 
musicians. Florence Otis, the gifted so- 
prano, sang the aria “Ah fors é lui” from 
“Traviata,” accompanied by Clemente de 
Macchi at the piano, adding as an encore 
Woodman’s “A Birthday.” A_ unique 
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touch was added to her later perform- 
ances by her singing Claude Warford’s 
“Pieta” and “Dream Song” and Mana 
Zucca’s “Morning” and “Mother Dear,”’ 
being accompanied by the composers in 
both cases. Then came two French num- 
bers, Moreau’s “Calinerie” and the Delibes 
“Les Filles de Cadiz.” With the com- 
posers at the piano she sang R. Hunting- 
ton Terry’s “Reveries” and John Prindle 
Scott’s “The Wind’s in the South.” Mrs. 
Otis sang with thorough artistic feeling 
and with lovely vocal quality, interpret- 
ing all the songs faithfully and being 
applauded heartily by her hearers. 
Assisting her appeared Bessie Riesberg, 
violinist; Cornelia Hoetzell, soprano, and 
Umberto Pisani, tenor, their offerings 
being warmly approved. 

At the Aborn Opera School the sec- 
ond opera-talk of the season was given 
on the evening of Oct. 18. The subject 
was “Aida,” illustrations being provided 
by pupils. 


MARGARET ABBOTT 


Worcester Festival Press Notices 


Worcester Gazette 








“Margaret Abbott’s beautiful voice ob- 
viously pleased her audience—she was re- 
called several times, but did not sing again.” 


Worcester Telegram 


“Margaret Abbott sang with care, good 
quality of tone and was thoughtful in en 
semble. Her voice has beauty and is well 
tempered and_ controlled. It would be 


more than ordinarily interesting to hear 
Miss Abbott on other occasions, whose sin 
cerity and intelligence were appreciated.” 
Boston Post 

“Margaret Abbott commended herself to 
the audience by her sincerity and the 
beautiful quality of her voice.” 

WALTER ANDERSON, Mgr. 

171 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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MATZENAUER AGAIN 
WINS SAN FRANCISCO 


Local Organizations Resuming 
Their Activities—-Chamber 
Music at Oakland 


Bureau of Musical America, 
1101 Pine Street, 
San Francisco, Oct. 10, 1917. 


ARGARET MATZENAUER gave 
her third recital Sunday afternoon 


at the Exposition Auditorium, before an 
enthusiastic audience. The singer, upon 
her first visit to San Francisco, has won 
a host of admirers, and so popular has 
she become that her manager, Frank W. 
Healy, has announced an extra concert, 
to be followed by a reception for Satur- 
day afternoon at Scottish Rite Audi- 
torium. Miss Ballard, pianist, is also 
repeating her success at each appear- 
ance. 

The Chamber Music Society of San 
Francisco gave a concert in San Jose, at 
the College of the Pacific, on Monday, 
under the management of Warren D. 
Allen. The program contained the 
Brahms Trio, Op. 8; Mozart’s Quartet in 
C Major, for flute and strings, and the 
Dvorak Quartet, Op. 96. Louis Per- 
singer, violinist, and Horace Britt, ’cel- 
list, contributed solos. 

The “half hour of music” at the Palace 
of Fine Arts, Exposition Grounds, last 
Sunday was presented by Mrs. Robert 
Hughes, pianist; Hother Wismer, violin- 
ist, and Dorothy Pasmore, ’cellist. 





Mme. Stella Margaret Jelica, colora- 
tura soprano, gave ae recital in 
Ebell Hall, Oakland, recently, assisted 
by Emilio B. Puyans, flutist, and 
Florence Hyde, piano accompanist. Mme. 
Jelica sang a number from Rameau’s 
“Hippolyte et Aricie” and the “Dinorah” 
Shadow Song, with flute obbligatos, a 
group of American compositions and 
other songs. Mr. Puyans played several 
flute solos. 

Sigmund Beel, violinist, has decided to 
make San Francisco his headquarters 
and will once more be an active factor 
in musical life here. He has for the 
past four years been concertmaster of 
the Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra. 

Marion Bauer, the composer, was a 
visitor here for several days and the re- 
cipient of many social attentions. 

Giulio Minetti, violinist, and Adeline 
Wellendorf, pianist, gave a sonata re- 
cital in Kohler & Chase Hall Saturday. 

Redfern Mason, music critic of the 
Examiner, presented the first of his lec- 
tures at the public library last Monday, 
analyzing the program with which the 
San Francisco Symphony Orchestra will 
inaugurate its new season next Friday. 
George Stewart McManus was the inter- 
preting pianist. These lectures are part 
of the University Extension Course. Al- 
bert I. Elkus will to-morrow begin a sim- 
ilar series of symphony talks, also deal- 
ing with the symphony program. 

Alberta Livernash, a popular and gift- 
ed young pianist, recently became the 
bride of George Maurice Hyde and she 
and her husband are now on an Eastern 
wedding tour. 

A son was born here on Sept. 30 to 
Mr. and Mrs. Louis Persinger. ™ 

: 





MATZENAUER OPENS 


Contralto Warmly Welcomed in 
Initial Appearance There— 
La Scala Triumphs 


TACOMA, WASH., Oct. 12.—Mme. Mar- 
garet Matzenauer, of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, who opened the sea- 
son’s artist course at the Tacoma Theater 
last evening, although sure of a welcome 
from the warm-hearted Western audi- 
ence, could not have anticipated the 
genuine ovation she received. She began 
her program a stranger to the Tacoma 
assemblage, her first group revealing a 
magnificent voice. The group closed 
with Bemberg’s “La Mort de Jeanne 
d’Are.” With the opening number of 
the second group, an exquisite French 
chanson, she won the hearts of her hear- 
ers. The program throughout was of 
wide range. 

Mme. Matzenauer’s accompanist, Erin 
Ballard, added several piano numbers in 
excellent fashion. 

Playing “tag” with the soldier boys 
made the La Scala Opera Company late 
in commencing its performance of “Rigo- 
letto” scheduled for Oct. 5 in the Tacoma 
Theater. The company finally arrived 
on a special train after having chased, 
dodged and followed for over a day and 
a half five trainloads of drafted men on 
their way to Camp Lewis at Tacoma. A 
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Richard L. Stokes in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch says 

*‘Among many other delightful things, per- 
haps the feature of the entertainment was 
Olive Kline’s rendition of the ‘Shadow 
Song,’ from Meyerbeer’s ‘Dinorah,’ in 
which she gave a surprisingly gifted exposi- 
tion of the almost obsolete art of colorature. 
To this display of vocal fireworks she 
brought great flexibility of voice, a smooth 
and rapid trill, dainty staccatto effects and 
remarkable agility and ease in delivering the 
most difficult roulades. 

“But finest of all was the loveliness and 
purity of her tones, which showered down 
in a rain of crystalline notes, exquisitely 
clear and true. The head register tones 
were particularly charming, though through- 
out its range her voice had a delicious 
sweetness.” 
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SEASON IN TACOMA 


patiently waiting throng at the theater 
was finally rewarded when at a little 
after half-past nine o’clock the curtain 


rose. 
Honors were divided between _ the 
director, Fulgenzio Guerrieri; Mario 


Valle, baritone, as Rigoletto; Nina Mor- 
gana, as Gilda, and Pelade Sinagra, as 
the Duke. 

The company’s répertoire for Tacoma 
included “Rigoletto” and “Trovatore,” 
and the revival of “Carmen” the latter 
presented for the Saturday matinée. 

Saturday evening, which was desig- 
nated as “Military Night,” in honor of 
the soldiers at camp, “Trovatore” was 
sung to a packed house, with Andrea 
Arensen in the réle of Manrico. “Car- 
men,” the matinée offering, was of spe- 
cial interest in that it brought back to 
Tacoma a favorite soprano, Mme. Ester 
Ferrabini. She sang beautifully and was 
convincing throughout in her portrayal 
of the Cigarette Girl. The Don José was 
Giuseppe Gaudenzi, who sang here a year 
ago with the Boston Grand Opera Com- 
pany. The Toreador was_ splendidly 
played by Mario Valle. A. W. R. 





Sousa Spurs Liberty Bond Sale in Wash- 
ington (D. C.) Concerts 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 13.—Lieut. 
John Philip Sousa and his band of 250 
from the Great Lakes training camp 
have been giving concerts to stimulate 
the sale of Liberty Bonds. Four con- 
certs were given in one day, at the Navy 
Yard, on the steps of the Treasury 
Building, in the District Government 
Building. Secretary Daniels was pres- 
ent at several of the concerts and at the 
one held in the Navy Yard he made an 
address to the employees there. W. H. 





Two Recitals Given by Jules Falk in 
Newark, Ohio 


NEWARK, OHIO, Oct. 18.—Jules Falk, 
violinist, gave two recitals in the High 
School Auditorium on Oct. 15 and 16. 
Mr. Falk played with fine taste and his 
tone was pure and full. He was ably as- 
sisted by Gertrude Arnold, contralto, and 
Malvina Ehrlich, accompanist. 

J. S. 
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MR. HUGHES SCORES 
IN CHOPIN PROGRAM 


American Pianist Discharges 
Difficult Task in Con- 
vincing Fashion 





Edwin Hughes, Pianist, Recital, olian 
Hall, Afternoon, Oct. 17. The Pro- 
gram: 

All-Chopin: Sonata in B Minor, three 

Mazurkas (A Minor, C Major, A Flat 


Major), Fantasie in F Minor, Sonata in 
B Flat Minor. 


Edwin Hughes, familiar as a Lesche- 
tizky exponent, has been known to us for 
many years as a pianist who at times 
plays exceptionally well, and whose play- 
ing at all times bears the stamp of 
distinction. Hughes is infallibly cor- 


rect, clear cut and an artist of good 


taste. Devoting a recital program to 
Chopin exclusively represents something 
of a problem for most pianists, and even 
assumes the dimensions of a master-feat 
when two such numbers as the B Minor 
and B Flat Minor Sonatas are included 
in one program. 


In Edwin Hughes the artist seems to 
be dominated by the musical intellect and 
technical finish. Emotions, ever well 
controlled in this artist, sprang into sud- 
den prominence when Hughes played the 
Presto of the B Minor Sonata. Still far 
more atmosphere than we have ever be- 
fore remarked in his playing character- 
ized the three mazurkas. Here there 
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were moments when the artist rose to 
exceptional heights, especially in the A 
Flat Major specimen, and then in his 
intensely poetic portrayal of the suc- 
ceeding Fantasie. 

His treatment of the final B Flat 
Minor Sonata, however, gave the para- 
mount impression of much good taste, 
correctness and technical competency. 
Not quite so evident was the abandon- 
ment that seemed opportune. The 
Scherzo was played with a correctness 
and dynamic finish that represented 
nothing less than an object lesson as.to 
the technical interpretation, though be- 
ing but very lightly imbued with that 
indescribable air of singing beauty that 
is part and parcel of this movement. 

A good-sized audience—manifestly in- 
cluding a large contingent of music stu- 
dents—followed the interpretations of 
the artist with rapt attention and broke 
out into demonstrations of approval pro- 
portionately intense as this or that num- 
ber found favor. It is very comprehen- 
sible that piano students should find an 
Edwin Hughes recital highly Oe ae 

Bs @ 


San Francisco Chamber Music Society 
Delights San José Audience 


SAN JOSE, CAL., Oct. 9.—The San 
Francisco Chamber Music Society ap- 
peared in recital at the Pacific Conserva- 
tory of Music last evening, delighting a 
large audience. The ensemble is com- 
posed of Louis Persinger, first violin; 
Louis Ford, second violin; Nathan Fire- 
stone, viola; Horace Britt, ’cello; Gyula 
Ormay, pianist, and Elias Hecht, flutist. 
Their program included works by 
Brahms, Bach, Mozart, Popper and 
Dvorak. Mr. Persinger performed 
Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in G Minor, 
for solo violin, as only an artist can, and 
Mr. Britt played his solos —. 7 
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THE ENCORE EVIL 


A Cry for Help from a Music Critic 
By MAULRICE HALPERSON 














HE recognized fact that American 

audiences are the most polite and 
well bred in the whole world is certainly 
a thing to boast of. Never in my life 
did I anywhere see a public which seems 
composed of ladies and gentlemen such 
as we encounter in our theatres and con- 
cert halls. . This is not only true of the 
places of refined amusement but the 
same may be said of very popular re- 
sorts. It is no exaggeration to say that 
the audiences of the amusement places 
frequented by the lower classes are, in 
general, less noisy and more dignified in 
their behavior than the elegant audi- 
ences in some of the big opera houses of 
Italy. 

Still this reserved behavior cannot be 
considered a blessing unalloyed, as it is 
only too apt to create conditions which 
are rather a hindrance to the true in- 
terest of art than otherwise. Our audi- 
ences in their undisturbed equanimity 
are almost helpless in face of the many 
tricks played. by certain shrewd man- 
agers and by the conceit and assurance 
on the part of many artists. And there- 
by a situation is developed which finds 
the public unable to take care of its 
proper legitimate interests. Refinement 
and kindness, if carried too far, may be 
harmful also, and the overlooking or 
silent enduring of faults is not condu- 
cive to artistic effort. 

Imagine a manager who wants to 
force upon the public an artist incapable 


or at least unsuited for the high position 
he tries to win for him. What happens? 
The listeners not being inclined to show 
such an artist their dissatisfaction in a 
loud and unmistakable way forbear, as 
we all know, to make any demonstration 
of disapproval, especially hissing, which 
would be considered plebeian and un- 
doubtedly cause a reaction. So the in- 
capable artist who deserves a rebuke 
may become even the recipient of an ova- 
tion. I certainly admire our public for 
its correct and irreproachable manner, 
but there ought to be a difference be- 
tween the behavior at a private musicale 
where the artistic atrocities of the 
daughter of the house are inflicted upon 
the helpless guests in return for lobster 
salad, paté de foie gras and champagne, 
and an official concert with a paying 
public! 

But even if no protest is voiced by the 
more intelligent and energetic part of 
the public, the failure of an artist seldom 
is apparent to everybody and especially 
not to the artist himself. There is al- 
ways a good soul who starts to applaud, 
and as it would be very impolite to let 
one man carry through the applause, a 
few others follow and then a few more 
and the artist, even if he has shown him- 
self incapable, can boast of a succés 
destime. This excessive consideration 
and generosity on the part of our audi- 
ences is responsible for many abuses and 


shortcomings. I wish to deal today only 
with one of them—which is in my 
opinion the most inartistic, obtrusive and 
offensive of them all—the encore evil! 


Repetitions and Encores 


I do not know who was the artist giv- 
ing the first encore, but I possess suf- 
ficient imagination to trace the evolution 
from the first modest experiment to the 
evil we have to face at the present time. 

It probably was some great favorite of 
the public who, overcome by endless re- 
calls, and after having repeated all the 
effective songs, finally had the idea of 
singing or playing some piece not con- 
tained in the program. This first en- 
core was promptly followed by some 
rival artist who did not wish to be con- 





Maurice Halperson, Author of “The 
Romance of Music” and for Many 
Years One of New York’s Leading 
Music Critics 


sidered inferior, and so gradually the 
famous artists got the habit of prepar- 
ing and offering those extra numbers 
which they considered necessary attri- 
butes to their successes. 

But—quod licet Jovi non licet bovi! 

It certainly did not take the less cele- 
brated and popular artists long to follow 
suit. All dines, especially abuses, are 
quickly imitated. Now we may see 
everyday how the most modest concert 
artist, often even a humble beginner, is 
showered with floral offerings by her 
relatives and friends as though she were 
the most famous prima donna. But these 
are private homages, a question of dol- 
lars and cents, while there are official 
homages which represent the earmarks 
of public success—the repetitions and 
the encores! 

“How many songs did she repeat and 
how many encores did she give?” and if 
the answer to this question is, say: “Five 
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repetitions and six encores,” then the 
triumph of the artist is out of question. 

I wish, here, to make a distinction be- 
tween the repetition of a song and the 
offering of a number not printed on the 
program—the encore. I consider the 
repetition of a good or well rendered 
number (if it is not too long) a legiti- 
mate concession if the whole audience or 
a manifest majority of it expresses this 
desire in a manner unmistakable for its 
sincerity, but I declare the traditional 
encore given after the single groups of a 
recital as absolutely illegitimate and 
wish to brand it as an absolute abuse on 
the part of the artists and their comply- 
ing friends, made possible only by the 
greediness of a certain part of the lis- 
teners who never seem to get enough for 
their money. I would make an exception 
in a concert with a musical program 
when the artists appear only once; then 
the desire to hear more of their art is 
only well founded. But in a recital the 
encore’s place is at the very end of the 
program. 

The Panic-Stricken Critic 

If the public applauds warmly with 
renewed signs of appreciation after a 
number, the wish to hear the piece again 
is clear to all. Imagine, you are a guest 
at a private dinner and you find words 
of praise for the excellent fish. Then 
the lady of the house will smile in a 
gracious way and ask you to have some 
more; but she certainly will not order a 
new dish not on the menu brought in as 
an “encore.” The same difference, trans- 
planted from the culinary to the artistic 
field, should hold good in the musical 
repetitions and the encores. Why should 
the public desire to hear extra numbers, 
say, after the first or second groups on 
the programs, if more than fifteen or 
twenty numbers are still announced. It 
is different at the end of the recital. If 
the audience or a part of it is still in a 
receptive mood, let them ask for more 
and let the artist shower down all the 
wealth of his or her never empty artis- 
tic cornucopia! 

I remember many an encore given on 
the “unanimous” wish of a single person. 
The day after one could read in the pa- 
pers that Miss So-and-so was “obliged”’ 
to give encores on the “insistent demand 
of the audience.” I shall never forget 
how appalled I was, when a celebrated 
pianist, after having played Liszt’s 
“Ninth Rhapsody,” sat down at the 
piano to give the most popular and hack- 
neyed of Rhapsodies, the Second, as a 
“little” encore. Can you imagine my ap- 
prehension, considering that Liszt had 
written more than twenty Rhapsodies! 
My eye fell upon the Fire Commission- 
er’s recommendation on the concert pro- 
gram, inviting the public to look for the 
nearest exit and to avoid, in case of a 
panic, to beat the neighbor to the street. 
I confess my guilt—I did it! 

I know that these aggressive remarks 
—a cry for help from a man who suffers 
sO many annoyances from-the encore 
evil—will have no more effect than peas 
from a boy’s shot gun against a man-of- 
war. Still I want to voice my formal 
protest, as the principal sufferers from 
the encore evil which unduly stretches 
the programs are our modern composers, 
especially the Americans, which gener- 
ally form the last part of the program 
and who need the attention of the public 
reviews much more than Bach, Beet- 





hoven, Schubert, Schumann, Berlioz, 
Chopin, Liszt and other long deceased 
composers. 


I am glad to state that not a few of 
our greatest artists hardly ever give an 
encore until the end of the program. If 
only the lesser ones would imitate them 
in this respect! 


Harriet McConnell Scores Success at 
Lockport in Gilberté Songs 


Among the most successful perform- 
ances at the recent convention at Lock- 
port, N. Y., was the appearance of Har- 
riet McConnell, the gifted young New 
York contralto, with Hallett Gilberté, the 
composer. Miss McConnell sang on 
Thursday, Oct. 4, ““Composers’ Day,” Mr. 
Gilberté’s “Spring Serenade,” “Youth,” 
“A Frown, a Smile,” “An Evening Song” 
and “Forever and a Day,” and on Friday 
evening his “Love Lost,” “Spirit Love,” 
“Ah, Love But a Day,” and “A Dusky 
Lullaby,” winning hearty approval for 
her singing and sharing the applause 
with the composer, who presided at the 
piano for her in his songs. The Gilberté 
“Evening Song” was the only song at the 
Lockport convention that had to be re- 
peated. 


. SOPHIE BRASLAU 





FLORENCE NELSON TO 
BE HEARD IN UNIQUE 
COSTUME RECITALS 




















Florence Nelson, Lyric Soprano, Who 
Will Give Recitals in Costume This 
Season 


Florence Nelson, the young lyric so- 
prano, who was heard last year in recital 
in New York, will resume her concert 
work this season. Miss Nelson will offer 
a unique program divided into groups of 
numbers sung in French, English, 
Italian and Russian. Appropriate cos- 
tumes have been especially designed and 
will lend atmosphere to the different song 
groups. 


Singers Assist at Dedication of Organ 
at Englewood, N. J. 


At the opening of the new organ at St. 
Cecilia’s Church, Englewood, N. J., on 
Sunday, Oct. 7, a musical program was 
given by Henry Bremer, organist; Kath- 
ryn Gallagher, soprano; Miss Fitzpat- 
rick, alto; John Middlekoop, tenor; Wil- 
liam Tierney, bass; Agnes Bowen, or- 
ganist, and William Thompson, violinist. 
Mr. Brener gave excellent performances 
of Batiste’s Grand Offertoire in A Flat, 
the Berceuse from “Jocelyn,” Gillette’s 
“Le Ruisseau,” the Padre Martini Aria 
e Gavotte and Hailing’s Grand Choeur. 
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NEGRO SPIRITUALS. ‘Nobody Knows de 
Trouble I’ve Seen,’’ “John’s Gone Down on 
de Island,’’ ‘“‘My Way’s Cloudy,” “You May 
Bury Me in de Eas’,’”’ “Swing Low, Sweet 
Chariot.’’ Arranged by H. T. Burleigh. 
(New York: G. Ricordl & Co.) 


Mr. Burleigh has given us five more 
remarkable folk settings of the wonder- 
ful spirituals of the negro. Recently we 
spoke in these columns of his newly is- 
sued “Negro Spirituals’; those at pres- 
ent under discussion have appeared since 
then. It is idle to particularize in speak- 
ing of them, for there are no exceptions 
in the case of these songs which Mr. 
Burleigh has arranged so_ beautifully. 
They are one and all little masterpieces, 
settings by one of our time’s most gifted 
song-composers of melodies which he pen- 
etrates as probably no other living com- 
poser. 

His accompaniments are subtle, even 
harmonically elusive, and that is what 
gives them such a distinct interest. And 
in every case they create the mood of 
the text, those lovely texts with their 
quaint phraseology, characteristic of the 
negro in his plantation days. There is 
the greatest imagination in the accom- 
paniment to “Nobody Knows” and “You 
May Bury Me,” while in his setting of 
“Swing Low, Sweet Chariot’”—perhaps 
the climax of this race’s folk song—he 
has outdone himself. What an art-song 
it is as it stands after leaving Mr. Bur- 
leigh’s hands! The harmonies, good 
modern ones, too, fairly melt in this set- 
ting, and yet form just the background 
required. This melody was the favorite 
of his friend, the late Booker T. Wash- 
ington, and one can feel in Mr. Burleigh’s 
setting the reverence with which he 
worked on this composition, reverence for 
the melody and the memory of the great- 
est negro of modern times. 

The lilt of “My Way’s Cloudy” is fas- 
cinating and there are many points of 
real interest in “John’s Gone Down to 
de Island.” “You May Bury Me in de 
Eas’” is epic in its significance and has 
been treated with an almost symphonic 
feeling. These songs, with the exception 
of ““My Way’s Cloudy,” are published for 
high and low voice; “My Way’s Cloudy” 
appears for medium or low voice. For 
this set of spirituals we can only say, 
Bravo, again, Mr. Burleigh! 


* * * 

“LITTLE MOTHER OF MINE.” By H. T. 
Burleigh. (New York: G. Ricordi & Co.) 

In his “Little Mother of Mine” Mr. 


Burleigh seems to have written a song 
that will in the next few months be 
known everywhere as a “hit.” It is a 
song full of human interest, touching the 
universal sentiment of mother-love. The 
words, by Walter H. Brown, are natural, 
straightforward verses, in which rings 
an undeniable appeal. 

Mr. Burleigh has written for them a 
flowing, sweet melody that anyone can 
sing and that groups as well as indi- 
viduals will enjoy singing. From the 


strict musical standpoint it is not one 

of his great songs, but from the stand- 

point of the masses it will be understood 
more than his “Memory,” “The Prayer,” 

“In the Wood of Finvara” and those 

other new songs which have won him 

so conspicuous a place among contem- 
porary song-composers. The accompani- 
ment is simple and playable. And still 
every measure of it is marked by Mr. 
Burleigh’s excellent workmanship. There 
will always be a place for songs of this 
kind in the affection of the general pub- 
lic; these are “heart-songs,” if we may 
be permitted the term. And we fee! 
that since they will always be demanded, 

they should be written by men like H. T. 

Burleigh, who, in addition to creating a 

pleasing melody, can set it down cor- 

rectly, musically and thus give it a finish 
which the average writer of ballads can- 
not command. 

The song is being sung by John Mc- 
Cormack at all his concerts this season. 
It is published for high, medium and low 
voices and an extra medium voice, thus 
making four keys. pe fa © 

* * *” 

TEN SELECTED BEETHOVEN SONATAS 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE. Edited by Ar- 
thur Foote. (Boston: Arthur P. Schmidt 
Co.) 


Here are two volumes of Beethoven 
Sonatas, carefully edited in an interest- 
ing manner, by the eminent composer, 
Arthur Foote; they deserve the atten- 
tion of every student and lover of the 
sonatas of the great master. Mr. Foote 
has made particular effort to avoid any 
additional or unnecessary marks of ex- 
pression and has endeavored to make the 
fingering as simple and natural as pos- 
sible, accomplishing this successfully. 
These two volumes should be added to 
the library of all music-lovers. In edit- 
ing these sonatas so finely Mr. Foote has 
once more shown his ability. 

* * o*K 
“ESSENTIAL RUDIMENTS.” 
Hatch. 


By Edith 
(Boston: Arthur P. Schmidt Co.) 


This little book is for teachers and con- 
tains some very original and clever ideas, 
through which the teacher can give the 
beginner a concise and melodious intro- 
duction to the art of piano playing. 
Some of the main features are that the 
pupil is taught at once to recognize on 
the staff double notes and triads; both 
treble and bass clefs are taught together, 
and there are many other attractive 
points. P. C. D. 

* * x 


NEW SACRED SONGS. For a Medium Voice. 
(New York: Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge.) 


A truly unique album of songs is this 
one, which has been prepared to meet a 
real need. The publishers have followed 
a novel plan in getting it up and it is 
to be hoped earnestly that their efforts 
will be appreciated. 

In the album are two original songs by 
William Lester, “Faith, Hope and Char- 
ity” and “Thy Voice, O Lord”; two by 
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J. W. Lerman, “O Day of Rest” and 
“Gladness,” and one by C. Dello Joio, 
“Thy Perfect Love.” These are the 
original items and they are all five of 
them sacred songs of worth. 

The unique feature of the album is 
contained in the material which makes 
up the rest of the book. Here we find 
famous songs by Strauss, Dvorak, Vidal, 
Arensky, Hahn, etc., ably arranged by 
Christopher O’Hare, with sacred texts by 
Frederick H. Martens. This task has 
been executed by both of these men in 
a wholly praiseworthy manner, Mr. 
O’Hare adapting for organ the original 
piano accompaniments, while Mr. Mar- 
tens has shown his rare ability for writ- 
ing singable and sensible texts. Thus 
Vidal’s “Ariette” becomes “Bow Down 
Thine Ear,” Dvorak’s “Songs My Mother 
Taught Me,” “Jesus, When I Know Thee 
Nigh”; Bohm’s “Calm as the Night,” 
“No Voice Can Tell’; Hahn’s “L’Heure 
Exquise.” “O Precious Hour,” Mas- 
senet’s “Elegie,” “Shadows Haunt This 
Vale of Tears,” etc. 

In every case Mr. Martens has writ- 
ten a text that is in keeping with the 
nature of the music. It would seem, in 
view of the majority of worthless so- 
called “sacred” songs issued each year, 
that this collection ought to be very 
heartily welcomed by the singers who 
are soloists in our churches. If they 
will sing these famous songs with their 
new sacred texts with the same regard 
that they expend on them when singing 
them to the original secular poem, they 
will find, we feel, that their weekly solo 
will be admired by their hearers. For 
it is but natural to suppose that in a 
church congregation there are enough 
music-lovers to appreciate a Strauss or 
Dvorak song. 

* * * 


“ROMANCE,” “GAVOTTE ROCOCO.” By 


Carl Fallberg. ‘‘The Saw Mill.’’ By Emile 
Foss Christiani. (Chicago: Clayton F. 
Summy.) 


One can depend on a certain excel- 
lence in all Mr. Fallberg’s compositions. 
He is a composer whose gifts are not 
nearly well enough known. Particularly 
as a piano composer is he significant, as 
we have often stated in these columns. 

These two piano pieces are admirable, 
the “Romance” being the better of the 
two—we like it despite its being a deriv- 
ative in plan and general feeling of the 
Sibelius Romance in D Flat. The 
“Gavotte Rococo” is charming, the mid- 
dle portion in A Minor being especially 
noteworthy. 

The Christiani piece is light, melodic 
and will be useful in teaching. 

* * * 

“WITHIN A CHINESE GARDEN.” By R. S. 
Stoughton. ““Monologue.’”’ By Roland 
Diggle. ‘Witching Hours.’’ By Charles 
Huerter. (Boston: White-Smith Music 
Publishing Co.) 


We have had many pleasant things 
to say about Mr. Stoughton’s program- 
matic organ compositions. Still we have 
been attracted to none so decidedly as 
we are to his new “Within a Chinese 
Garden.” Here is a short recital piece 
that should be heard from coast to coast 
this season. There is an introduction in 
F Sharp Minor, Lento, 4/4 time, in 
which a passage in fourths in both man- 
uals gives out a pretty theme, Chinese 
in color; it is continued in the left man- 
ual, somewhat altered, leading through a 
series of modulations. There is a change 
to 3/4 time, where a new and appealing 
melody is heard in A Major. The Lento 
portion returns and closes the piece very 
effectively. There is a dedication: “To 
my friend, Mr. Roland Diggle, Los An- 
geles, Cal.” 

Mr. Diggle’s Monologue, a Lento in C 
Minor, 4/4 time, is a very worthy organ 
piece, in which the composer has allowed 
himself great freedom of modulation 
with wholly gratifying results. The sec- 
tion in C Major is interesting through 
its melody being constructed on periods 
of six measures instead of the regular 
eight. It is inscribed to Albert Riemen- 
schneider, the noted concert organist at 
Berea, Ohio. 

In Mr. Huerter’s “Witching Hours” 
we find again a good example of his al- 
most inexhaustible fund of graceful mel- 
ody, set for the piano so naturally that 
it almost plays itself. 

* * + 


“GOD SMILED UPON THE DESERT.” By 
Charles Wakefield Cadman, Op. 64, No. 3. 
“STARS AND STRIPES, RED, WHITE 
AND BLUE.” By Edward Machugh, Jr. 
(Boston: White-Smith Music Publishing 
Co.) 


Mr. Cadman has written a very sym- 
pathetic song in his “God Smiled Upon 
the Desert,” subtitled “A California 
Poppy Song.” Living in California in 


recent years, he has been able to feel 
the glory of that State’s beauty and in 
song, to an expressive poem by 


«this 





Elizabeth Gordon, he has written music 
that gives out the joy and sunshine 
which we associate with California. It 
is published in three keys—high, medium 
and low. 

In the form of a sturdy march Mr. 
Machugh has written a roundly melo- 
dious patriotic song. 

+ + - 
“1 DID NOT KNOW,” “'NEATH THE 

AUTUMN MOON.” By Frederick W. Van- 


derpool. “NO VOICE BUT YOURS.” By 
Frank E. Tours. (New York: M. Witmark 
& Sons.) 


In “I Did Not Know” Mr. Vanderpool 
has done an effective ballad to a poem 
by Charles Hanson Towne. It is dedi- 
cated to Charles Harrison. 

“’Neath the Autumn Moon,” a waltz 
song for a high voice, is by far the best 
thing we have seen by Mr. Vanderpool. 
The song is distinguished by a remark- 
ably fluent melody, which catches the ear 
at once. The succeeding strains are ex- 
cellent ones and the whole song wins 
favor for its spontaneous character. It 
will surely have the wide hearing which 
it deserves. 

For a little encore son 
nature Mr. Tours’s “No Voice but Yours” 
is one of the best in a long time. It is 
in the same idiom as many of the d’Har- 
delot songs which have been so success- 
ful and it is written with Mr.: Tours’s 
fine musicianly understanding. It is pub- 
lished in four keys. A. W. K. 


of sentimental 





Caruso Returns on Nov. 1 


Enrico Caruso, who has been appear- 
ing in opera in South America since last 
summer, sailed from Rio de Janeiro on 
Oct. 8, and will arrive in New York about 
Nov. 1, it is announced. 
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Dr. A. F. Woodcock Joins Ranks 
of New York’s Vocal 
Instructors 


OINING the ranks of New York’s 
vocal instructors, Dr. Alexander 
Forbes Woodcock has already _be- 


gun his pedagogical work in the metrop- 
olis. For the present he is devoting 
Monday and Tuesday of each week to 
his New York work. 

Though to-day there are among the 
throat specialists many physicians inter- 
ested in the art of singing, there are 
few who have studied voice so that after 
a career in the medical world they have 
been willing to give it up and devote 
themselves to teaching singing. This is 
what Dr. Woodcock has done. A Prince- 
ton (’93) man, he began the study of 
voice a few years after his graduation 
while doing post-graduate work as a 
physician in Vienna. During numerous 
visits to Europe Dr. Woodcock supple- 
mented his vocal studies with a careful 
research into the physical laws govern- 
ing correct tone production. He likewise 
made a practical study of the anatomy 
and physiology of the nose and throat 
in their relation to the art of singing, 
and in various hospital clinics examined 
the throats of many singers, acquiring a 
wide knowledge of diseased conditions of 
the vocal organs arising from, and lead- 
ing to, faulty tone production. 

He was for many years one of the 
best known physicians in Scranton, Pa., 
but in 1912 gave up his practice and has 
since established himself there as a 
prominent vocal teacher. Many excel- 
lent singers have received their training 

















Dr. Alexander Forbes Woodcock, Vocal 
Instructor, Who Comes to New York 
This Year from Scranton, Pa. 


there from him. He is the teacher of 
Master Claude Isaacs, the boy soprano, 
who has made a number of popular rec- 
ords for the Victor. Dr. Woodcock is 
also a composer, his song, “The Maiden 
to the Moon,” having recently been is- 
sued by Luckhardt & Belder. 





SEATTLE HEARS RUTH MILLER 





Soprano Appears in Recital with Spargur 
Quartet—Cherniavskys Play 


SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 10.—Ruth Mil- 
ler, dramatic soprano and a member of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, and 
the Spargur Quartet appeared jointly 
in a recital, Oct. 2, for the benefit fund 
for the French orphans. A packed house 
greeted the artists and a large sum of 
money was realized. Miss Miller left 
for New York last week to begin her 
work with the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany. 

On Oct. 5 the Cherniavsky Trio was 
heard at the Masonic Temple in an in- 
teresting program. The Mendelssohn 
Trio in C Minor was magnificently 
played. Mischel Cherniavsky, ’cellist, 
showed more artistry in his solo work 
than when last heard here. The Paga- 
nini-Wilhelmj Violin Concerto, as played 
by Leo Cherniavsky, with a cadenza 
written by himself, was a brilliant per- 
formance. 


It was unfortunate that Elsie Baker, 
the popular contralto, appeared at the 
Hippodrome the same evening of the 
opening of the La Scala Grand Opera 
Company at the Metropolitan Theater, 
Oct. 7. Miss Baker gave a delightful 
program to a rather small audience of 
very appreciative listeners. 





MUSIC IN YORK HIGH SCHOOL 





Orchestra of Fifty Students Organized 
—Club to Sing Operas in English 


YorkK, Pa., Oct. 13.—What is probably 
the largest school orchestra in this State 
has been organized among the students 
of the York High School and now in- 
cludes more than fifty pieces. In past 
years the orchestra has been favorably 
commented upon by many speakers who 
have visited the institution, and its mem- 
bership this year is the largest in the 
history of the school. 

Prof. A. A. Knoch, one of York’s most 


prominent violinists, who has been in 
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charge of the York High School Orches- 
tra for a number of years past, has just 
completed the arranging of the definite 
personnel of the orchestra for the sea- 


son. It includes twenty first violins, ten ~ 


second violins, two violas, two ‘cellos, two 
basses, three flutes, three clarinets, six 
cornets, two trombones and two pianists. 

The High School Chorus this season 
numbers 340 voices. Rehearsals for the 
spring concerts will begin within the 
next few weeks, under the direction of 
Prof. J. Dale Diehl, supervisor of music 
in the public schools. 

Mrs. Rodgers’ Opera Club, an organ- 
ization of local vocalists, studying under 
the direction of Mrs. James Maxwell 
Rodgers of this city, is formulating 
plans for a season of operas and con- 
certs. It is the plan of the club to pre- 
sent to the public of this city a number 
of the best grand operas. The first opera 
will probably be presented some time 
prior to the Christmas holidays. All of 
the operas will be sung in English. 


G. A. Q. 


Rita Fornia in Concerts Before Opening 
of Metropolitan 


CHICAGO, Oct. 13.—Rita Fornia, the 
mezzo-soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, sang at the opening concert of 
the Dunham Orchestra. From Chicago 
she will go to Monmouth, where she will 
give a recital, and then to Valley City 
and St. Joseph, Mo. She expects to re- 
turn to New York within ten days. 





MEXICO CITY CONTINUES 
TO APPLAUD ITS OPERA 


Ayres Borghizerni Makes Her Début as 
“Violetta”—Company Gives Old 
Favorites with Success 


Mexico City, Oct. 6.—Since Sept. 27 
the opera company, with one exception, 
has been giving repetitions with great 
success. The operas have been “Car- 
men,” on Sept. 27, with Maria Gay, Zen- 
atello, Edith Mason and Ballester in the 
principal réles; “Trovatore,”’ on Sept. 
28, with Rosa Raisa as Leonora, Lillian 
Eubank as Azucena, Zinovieff as Man- 
rico and Rimini as Conte di Luna; 
“Rigoletto,” on Sept. 29 and Oct. 4, with 
Stracciari in the title réle, Mejia, the 
Mexican tenor as the Duke of Mantua, 





Segurola as Sparafucile and Edith 
Mason as Gilda. Others in the cast were 
Graziani, Panciera, Tortorici, Civai, 


Alemani and Pagi. 

The addition to the répertoire was 
“Traviata,” with Ayres’ Borghizerni, 
coloratura soprano, in the principal rdéle. 
As it was her début, Miss Borghizerni 
was a trifle nervous at the start, but 
she soon recovered her composure and 
presented a very acceptable interpreta- 
tion of Violetta. Taccani was good as 
Alfredo and Stracciari superb as Ger- 
mont. 

The rest of the cast and the chorus 
and orchestra contributed to a commend- 
able performance. EDUARDO GARIEL. 














Anne ArKadij Urges Singers 
to Develop Their Technic 














Wh galt ve and teaching,” said Anne 
Arkadij, the lieder singer, to a 
representative of MUSICAL AMERICA re- 
cently, “are in a sense the opposite of 
one another. What I mean is this: It 
is what—not how—a teacher teaches that 
counts, but it is how—not what—a singer 
sings that counts. There is only one 
way to sing and that is the right way, 
but no two persons achieve this in the 
same manner. The principal difficulty 





Anne Arkadij, “Lieder” Singer 


in the teaching of singing is that the 
instructor cannot set the throat, palate 
and so on, in proper position as one can 
do with the hand and arm for a piano 
or violin pupil. A singing teacher, there- 
fore, has to attend to the sound of the 
tone produced and the pupil to the feel- 
ing of it. When both of these are agree- 
able the result is the properly placed 
tone. 

“TI do not have great difficulty in teach- 
ing my pupils to sing ‘with expression.’ 


Nine times out of ten they will express 
what the composer intended if their 
technique will permit them. One often 
hears novices say: ‘I feel so much my- 
self, but I can’t make others feel it!’ If 
your tone is properly placed that will 
give the expression. 

“A great many people take up the 
study of singing because they fancy it 
easier than the piano or violin. It isn’t. 
The number of great singers is no larger 
than that of great instrumentalists. One 
simply expects less of singers; one makes 
more allowances for them. But shall 
we singers permit this? Ought we not 
rather to raise our standard to that de- 
manded of the instrumentalist to be sat- 
isfied with nothing short of perfection? 

“The most trying fact against which 
a singer has to contend is that his in- 
strument does not improve with age as 
does the violin, but rather deteriorates. 
One has, therefore, to learn to. use it 
with far more care in order to preserve 
it. Jean de Reszke and Lilli Lehmann 
both sang in public long after the age 
when the average singer retires, be- 
cause they had both developed their tech- 
nique to a point so near perfection that 
the wear and tear on their vocal organs 
was reduced to a minimum. They knew 
by the feeling of their singing whether 
they were ‘in voice’ or not. 


“The whole of singing, therefore, 


seems to resolve itself into one fact. 
Know how to sing and if you have any- 
thing to say to your audience, they will 
listen.” 
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PERSHIN@’S MEN ‘SING ALON@’ WITH MISS VIX 


Enjoy Competing with Popular Soprano at Sunday Musical Séance 


Répertoire of Opéra Comique for Season’s Offerings at Gaité Lyrique 
Manifold Concerts Scheduled for October. 


‘‘Sammies”’ 


Bureau of Musical America, 
27 Avenue Henri Mart n, 


Paris, Sept. 21, 1917. 
HE Municipal Government intends 
drawing upon the old répertoire of the 


Opera Comique in building programs at 
the Gaite Lyrique this season. The thea- 


ter opens to-morrow with “Lucia,” and 
“Les Diamants de la Coronne” will be 
given Sunday, “L’Ambassadrice,” “La 
Muette de Portici,” “Le Postillon de 
Longjumeau,” “Le Pré aux Cleres,” “Le 
Domino Noir,” “Le Songe d’une Nuit 
d’Etée,” ‘“‘Haydee,” “Les Pécheurs de 
Perles,” “Fra Diavolo,” all these will 


be revived at the third municipal home 
of music. 

The outlook for the winter is gratify- 
ing, and as some of these works have 
not been played in a generation, they 
will seem like new operas and people will 
flock to hear them. Since being turned 
into a temple of music the Gaité Lyrique 
has been one of the most popular places 
in town. Admission is reasonable, the 
acoustics are good and the artists gener- 
ally the best Paris affords, for all musi- 
cians engaged there make a contract 
with the State, and may be called upon 
to give their services either at the Grand, 
at the Opéra Comique, or at the Gaité 
Lyrique. It was a happy idea of the gov- 
ernment’s to found a third theater where 
the overflow of singers could have a 
chance to be heard and where the pub- 
lic could be educated to good music. 
Some of the test artists now winning 
laurels in America began on the stage of 
the Gaité, and no doubt their souvenirs 
of the old place are very agreeable. 


The Comédie Francaise, which has 


been running all year, will begin its 
series of classics in another fortnight. 
The pieces will be heard at afternoon 
performances, so women who delight in 
these well known dramas will largely 
compose the audience. The program com- 
prises, “Andromaque,” “Oedipe Roi,” “Le 
Cid,” “Cinna,” “Les Femmes Savantes,” 
“V’Etourdi,” “Monsieur de Pourceaug- 
nac,” “Le Malade Imaginaire,” “Mithri- 
date,” “Iphigénie en Aulide,” “Le Léga- 
taire Universal,” ‘“Turearet,”’ “Les 
Fausses Confidences,” “Le Mariage de 
Figaro,” “Les Trois Sultanes,” “Lucréce 
Borgia,” “Monsieur Scapin,” “l’Abbé 
Constantin,” “Blanchette,” “Les Effron- 
tes,” “Les Corbeaux.” 


A Successful Séance 


Genevieve Vix sang to the American 
camp at St. Nazaire Sunday afternoon. 
The big “hut” was filled to overflowing 
to hear this popular singer, who gave 
numbers from “Louise” and “Manon,” 
and sang several patriotic songs. The 
men were requested to join in when 
there was any sort of chorus, and this 
they did with vigor. The concert is said 
to have been unique and such a success 
that the Sunday musical séance will now 
be a regular thing. Genevieve Vix was 
assisted by Mandam, baritone, and Elcus, 
violinist. 

Wright Symons who is taking such an 
interest in the welfare of the American 
soldier, has been called upon several 
times recently to give a program of 
songs. He chooses wisely, and as a re- 
sult the “Sammies” cry for “more, more.” 
It was so at his last soirée at the Y. M. 
C. A., when he sang “Star Vicino,” Sal- 
vator Rosa; “Ombra Mai Fu,” Handel; 
“Ultima Canzone,” Tosti; “Bergére 


-Government to Draw Upon Old 


More Recitals for the 


Legere,” Weckerlin; “Yesteryear,” Crist; 
“The Gypsy Trail,” Tod Gallway; “When 
the Dew is Falling,” Edwin Schneider; 
“Happy Chillun ‘Tune,” Bartholomew; 
“At Dawning,” Cadman; “Vous Dansez, 
Marquise,” Lemaire, and “La Sevilliana,”’ 
Yradier. By special request Mr. Symons 
sang “Old Black Joe,” “Suwanee River,” 
“Our Own United States” and “There’s 
a Long, Long Trail.” Another excellent 
program of music was furnished last 
evening at the Y. M. C. A. by Detombes 


and Miss Watson, who gave ’cello duets. 
Georges Bourgeois, for several years a 
member of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, sang patriotic war songs. The hit 
of the evening was a scene from “The 
Daughter of the Regiment,” sung by 
Mile. Legrand of the Opéra Comique, and 
Bourgeois. It was given in costume, 
and the soldiers seemed thoroughly to 
enjoy the performance. 

These soirées to entertain the Ameri- 
can soldiers are the only musical events 
of the month. All concert halls are 
closed, for artists will ke in the country 
for some weeks to come. A good season 
of music is promised. The number of 
concerts booked for October is greater 
than in years though most of them are 
amateur séances. One reason of the num- 
ber of Octoter concerts is the possible 
coal shortage. LEONORA RAINES. 





LA PORTE ENTHUSIASTIC 
OVER COMMONITY “SINGS” 


High School Chorus the Nucleus of a 
Larger Movement—Local Clubs 
Begin Work 


LA PorTE, IND., Oct. 12.—The La 
Porte Choral Society began work Oct. 3 
on Cowen’s “Rose Maiden,” which they 
will present soon after the Christmas 
holidays. They will present “Elijah” 
later in the season. The society is un- 
der the direction of the Rev. E. H. Guen- 
ther and the accompanist both last year 


and this year is Carl Sauter, a local 
pianist. 
The Amateur Musicale held its first 


meeting Oct. 16. The first program was 
one with “Community Music” as its sub- 
ject. There were short discourses on 
“Who Should Sing and What Should Be 
Sung at Community Sings.” This sub- 
‘ect of community music is having spe- 
cial attention in La Porte in general and 
with a nucleus in the High School, where 
a community “sing” is held every Friday 
morning for the entire High School body, 


we hope that the idea will spread to the 
masses. 

The first orchestra for a number of 
years is to be found in the departmental 
grades and also in the High School. We 
have also a Girls’ Glee Club of thirty- 
five, who are preparing a concert to be 
given before the holidays. The musical 
events in the schools are always drawing 
cards and the children are working hard 
to satisfy their future audiences. 

The La Porte Band, which has an effi- 
cient leader in W. J. Morgan, has closed 
its season of outdoor concerts, but con- 
tinues its practise and preparations for 
out-of-town engagements. 

MILDRED FAVILLE. 





Children’s Community Chorus Gives 
Initial Concert at Toms River, N. J. 


Toms RIver, N. J., Oct. 12.—The first 
concert of the Children’s Community 
Chorus was given at the Opera House re- 
cently for the benefit of the Red Cross, 
under the direction of Helen Know Spain. 
Solos were sung by Mrs. Xydias, Misses 
Slawter and Hyers, and Messrs. Priest 
and Bailey. 





PHILADELPHIAS PROMINENT MUSICIANS, TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS 








MAESTRO 


arTuRO. LPPAPALARDO 


Vocal Teacher and 
Maker of Singers 


Recognized here and abroad. Former 
Musical Director and Teacher of Famous 
Singers now or formerly with the different 
Opera Houses in America and Abroad. 
Pupils are taught from the beginning to 
the final preparation for the Operatic 
Stage or Concert Platform, including lan- 
guages. 
Studio: Presser Building 
1712 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 














“DOROTHY JOHNSTONE-BASELER 


HARPIST—INSTRUCTION 
Studio: Estey Building, 17th and Walnut Sts. 


FLORA BRADLEY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
(Women’s Voices) " 
Estey Hall, 17th and Walnut Sts., Send for Circular 


PHILIP WARREN COOKE 


TENOR 
52 Estey Hall 


DAVID E. CROZIER 


PIANO AND ORGAN 
Studio: Baker Bl 
1520 Chestnut t. 


~ GERTRUDE DOHMEN 


SOPRANO 
Concerts—Oratorio—Recitals—Instruction 
241 10 W. Norris St. 


- ALTON K. DOUGHERTY 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST—INSTRUCTION 
Estey Hall, 17th and Walnut Sts. 


F. EDMUND EDMUNDS 


VOICE 
1714 Chestnut Street 


MORITZ EMERY 


PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 
Studio: 1530 Walnut St. 


MILDRED FAAS 


SOPRANO—INSTRUCTION 
Studio: 1904 Spruce St. 


MAY FARLEY 
SOPRANO 
REOCITAL—CONCERT—-ORATORIO 
556 E. Leverington Ave. 


GERTRUDE HAYDEN FERNLEY 
SOPRANO. INSTRUCTOR IN VOICE AND 
TEACHERS’ COURSE FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLWORK 
College of Music, 16th & Sansom Sts. 


THE WILLIAM HATTON GREEN 


SCHOOL OF PIANOFORTH PLAYING 
Leschetizky Principles. Progressive Series 
1714 Chestnut Street 
































WASSILI LEPS 


Conductor 


Opera—Symphony—Oratorio 
The Powelton Apartments 





SCHMIDT 





EMIL WILLIAM A., 
Violinist” Philadelphis” Orchestra Violoncellist 
Concerts, Recitals, Ensemble and Teaching 
Studio: 1714 Chestnut St. 

TENOR AND HENRY GURNEY 


of Old Italian School of Singing 
Sechopeea Phila. Musical Academy 
1617 Spruce St. nae 


FLORENCE HAENLE 


VIOLIN SOLOIST 
Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
327 North Lawrence St. 


EDITH WALTON HAMLIN 


Certified Teacher of 
The Dunning System and Progressive Series 
PIANO—NORMAL TRAINING 
Master Street 


WILLIAM F. HAPPICH 


VIOLIN, HARMONY, COUNTERPOINT, ETC. 
1520 Chestnut St. 


R. ERNST HARTMANN 


PIANO, HARMONY, COUT aE ONT AND 
ORCHESTRATIO 
_ Studie: Fuller Building, 1 10 Eo ush 18th St. 


HENRY HOTZ 


BASSO 
1710 Chestnut Street 


HYPERION SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


FRANKLIN EB. CRESSON, DIRECTOR 
All Branches: 1714 Chestnut St. 


JOHN MYRON JOLLS 


Studios: 308-10 ileeall Building, ple Goecteat Street 
_ Bell phone Spruce 6 


- ABBIE R. KEELY 


SOPRANO—INSTRUCTION 
Studio: Presser Bldg., 1714 Chestnut 


C. ARTHUR KENNEDY 


VOICE AND PIANO 
Studio: Presser Bldg., 1714 Chestnut 


KINDER ORGAN SCHOOL 


Send for Prospectus 
217 S. 20th Street 


H. S. KIRKLAND © 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Author of ‘‘Expression in Singing.’”’ ‘‘One of 
best of recent works on the Art.’’ 
Studio: 1710 Chestnut St. 


ADELAIDE RUSSELL LANE 


SOPRANO AND VOCAL TEACHER 





























Phila. Representative of the famous Mme. Frida Ash- 
7 South 46th St. 


forth of New York. 





St. 


the 


| 904 








W. ‘PALMER HOXIE 


ITALIAN ART OF SINGING CORRECTLY 
TAUGHT 


J. W. F. LEMAN 


VIOLIN, THEORY and CONDUCTING 
Member Philadelphia Orchestra 
Studio: 410 Fuller Bidg. 9 10 8. 18th St. 





Christens enSchools of Popular Music 


Popular music taught thoroughly in all its branches 


Booklet sent upon request 


Three Schools 
1520 Chestnut St. Phone Spruce 967 
1412 W. Venango St. Phone Tioga 3261 
1320 Tasker St. Phone Dickinson 3704R. 


FREDERIC F. LEONARD 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
1619 Chestnut Street 


D. B. H. MACAULEY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
1714 Chestnut St. 


EDITH MAHON 


ACCOMPANIST AND COACH 
1806 Chestnut St. 














ROLLO MAITLAND 


CHURCH—THEATRE—CONCERT ORGANIST 
1632 North Redfield St. 





MARGARET MARIE MARSHALL 


CONCERT AND ORATORIO SOPRANO 


Organist, Director, St. Francis de Sales, R. O. Church 


2126 Vine St. 


FREDERICK MAXSON 


ORGANIST, FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH, PHILA. 
17th Street, above Walnut 


AJ CONCERT 


Organ lessons given on Three Manual Blectric Organ 


ANNE McDONOUGH 


SIGHT SINGING 
1723 Chestnut St. 


KATHRYN MEISLE 


CONTRA 
Concert tanta eMectie 
Management: Calvin Franklin, 1543 Ruan St. 





ORGANIST 


ivoe MRS. PHILLIPS JENKINS 1520Chest- 


ING 

Teacher of successful artists, 

Segal, ‘‘Blue Paradise,’’ Adele Hassan, “Only Girl,’’ 

Barbara Schaefer, Hammerstein and Dippel Cos., 

Seseon, Boston Grand Opera Co., Katbryn McGinley. 
mphony Orchestra, Concerts, Hilda Pentland. 
ve ©’ Mike,’’ Kathryn Martin, Effie Marcus, 

9 ol Love.’’ Kath. Wilen, Little Caruso Concert Co. 


AGNES REIFSNYDER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Assisted by 


MARGUERITE SIBLEY 
TRACHER OF SIGHT gINGING 
(Graduate: Zobanaky School) 
Studios: Fuller Bldz., 10 we 18th St. 





including "Vivienne 
This 





KATHERINE ROSENKRANZ 


CONTRALTO—VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


Studio: Presser Bldg., 1714 Chestnut St. 





THE ART OF SINGING 
Repertoire, Concert, Oratorio, Opera 
1705 Chestnut Street 


W. WARREN SHAW 


VOICH 
Author of ‘‘The Lost Vocal Art’’ 
Studio: 47 South 17th St. 


KARL SCHNEIDER ana Assistants 





MAUDE SPROULE 
CONTRALTO 
Studio: 1714 Chestnut St. 


ADELE SUTOR 


PIANO 

Department of Music for Public Schools 
BURTON T. SCALES 

Booklet on request. 





M. B. SWAAB 
VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION 
Fuller Bldg., 10 South 18th Street 





TEACHER OF THBORY AND PIANO 
Bryn Athyn, Pa. 
Circular upon request 


_10 So. 18th St. 


HUBERT SYNNESTVEDT, A.A.G.O. 








ED. P. MONCK 


BARITONE 





1714 Chestnut Street 
New com- 


positions by NICOLA A. MONTANI 


The H. W. Gray Co., 2 W. 45th St., 
‘The Bells’’ Cantata for women’s voices. 
de Ballet’? Piano (also Orchestra). 

Concert Aria Soprano or Tenor. 


N. Y. 


‘*Scenes 
‘‘Invitation’’ 





MARY MILLER MOUNT 
ACCOMPANIST AND COACH 
RECITALS—CONCERTS 
South 47th St. Tel. 


Woodland 463 





MAY PORTER 
CHORAL CONDUCTOR 
ORGANIST AND COACH 
4952 Hazel Ave. 





THADDEUS RICH 


VIOLINIST 


| CONCERT MASTER 


Philadelphia Orchestra 


PAUL VOLKMANN 


Fourth Season, Leps ony Orchestra 
10 So.  BymPben ’ 


TENOR—Late Aborn Opera Co., also Phila. Orchestra 





LEWIS ALEX. WADLOW 


ORGAN INSTRUCTION AND CHOIR 
TRAINING 


CHARLES “WESTEL 


ANIST 
Lectures, 
Studio: 1714 Chestnut St. 





Concerts, 


St. Mark’s Church, 16th and Locust Sts. 


qe and Private Instruction 





F. LYMAN WHEELER 


sonal SAEDUCTING 
City Halls 17th and Walnut Sts. 





ZECKWER-HAHN 





PHILADELPHIA MTSICAL ACADEMY 
1617 Spruce St. 
Eminent Faculty; Modern Equipment 


Address: Charlton Lewis Murphy, Managing Director 
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ITINERARY INDICATES 
STRENUOUS SEASON 
FOR YOLANDA MERO 
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Yolanda Méroé, the Pianist, After a 
Painting in Oils by Louis Marc 


The tour of Yolanda Méré began this 
season on Oct. 21 in Ohio, where the 
pianist is engaged until Nov. 8, the last 
appearance there being a joint recital 
with Mme. Matzenauer in _ Cincin- 
nati. Mme. Méré will then come 
East, playing recitals in Pittsburgh, 
Philadelphia and New York, the lat- 
ter being at AXolian Hall on Nov. 19. 
Immediately thereafter she will go South 
as far as Texas, the last concert there 
being on Dec. 3 in Dallas. From there 
the pianist goes to Tulsa and Oklahoma 
City, then coming East again and play- 
ing in Providence in joint recital with 
Zimbalist, a recital in Boston and an ap- 

arance in New Haven jointly with the 
Srila rmonic Society. After a short rest 
over the Christmas holidays she begins 
again on Jan. 7 in Richmond, Ind., then 
in Wichita, making a short trip through 
Kansas and returning for a New York 
appearance on Jan. 14. She will imme- 
diately start out West again, returning 
to New York on Feb. 11 for her third 
recital at ASolian Hall. On the same 
evening she plays again with the Phil- 
harmonic Society in Bridgeport, Conn., 
and makes a second short trip through 
the New England States. Mme. Méré 


starts West again immediately there- 
after, playing in Chicago with the Or- 
chestra on March 1 and 2 and continuing 
on as far West as Denver, Col. Her 
itinerary will then again take her back 
to New York, Worcester and Springfield, 
Mass. In addition to this her tour in- 
cludes ten recitals which she will give 
oe the exclusive benefit of the Red Cross 
“und. 


MUSICALE AT CAMP LEWIS 





Program for Tacoma Soldiers Marks 
Début of Philharmonic Quartet 


CAMP LEWIS, TACOMA, WASH., Oct. 
15.—R. Festyn Davies, the Camp Lewis 
musical director, took his official position 
yesterday after a conference with Major- 
General Greene as to his duties at the 
camp. Mr. Davies, who is a well-known 
Tacoma musician, says there is plenty 
of talent at the camp and he is planning 
to make the most of it. 

Complimentary to the officers, so that 
a closer acquaintanceship might be 
formed between the men at the camp and 
members of the Tacoma Commercial 
Club, an informal musicale was given in 
the club assembly room at Tacoma, Oct. 
6. The affair, which is the first of a 
winter series, marked the initial appear- 
ance of the Tacoma Philharmonic String 
Quartet, organized under the direction of 
Prof. D. P. Nason, violinist. Mr. Nason 
has surrounded himself with a group of 
talented musicians, who have entered 
thoroughly into the spirit of the organ- 
ization and plan to make it one of the 
most ambitious undertakings of its kind 
in the Northwest. Prominent Tacoma 
soloists who also appeared on the pro- 
gram were Mrs, E. C. Bloomquist, so- 
prano, and John W. Jones, basso. The 
accompanist was Mrs. E. L. Davies. 

a = » 


Laura Littlefield Sings at Anniversary 
of Rogers Hall Opening 


BosTon, Mass., Oct. 10.—As a feature 
of the twenty-fifth anniversary celebra- 
tion of the opening of Rogers Hall in 
Lowell, Mass., Laura Littlefield, the Bos- 
ton soprano, gave a song recital in the 
gymnasium there on Oct. 7. Her pro- 
gram included the aria “Non la sospiri” 
from “Tosca” and French and English 
songs by Grétry, Messager, Handel, Mar- 
garet Lang, Fay Foster, and Florence 
Spalding. Mrs. Littlefield received a 
hearty ovation for her artistic singing. 
She was obliged to add extras. Sharing 
the program with her was George Vieh, 
who was heard in piano solos b ie am 
Liszt and Rachmaninoff. Ww. H. L. 





Offer Course in Musical Theory in Char- 
lotte (N. C.) High School 


CHARLOTTE, N. C., Oct. 10.—The Char- 
lotte schools this year will be equipped 
throughout with new music books. The 
books accepted are the Progressive Mu- 
sic Series. 

Prof. R. L. Keesler is’ supervisor of 
music in the public schools. He has also 
introduced into the high school curricu- 
lum a course in theory which will be 
entirely elective in all grades, but which 
will undoubtedly be taken advantage of 
by the musical students. E. D. 





COACHING SINGERS FOR 
CONCERT AND ORATORIO 


THEODORE STIER 


{ Busiogt Director for Mme. Anna Pavlowa (Six Seasons) \ 
Late Conductor London Classical 1h sth om 











Mr. Stier is available this season for COACHING the masterpieces 
of French, German and English song literature— 
also the standard Oratorios. 


Address: 111 West 84th Street, New York 
Telephone, Schuyler 8214 


























NEVADA 


MEZZO-CONTRALTO 





VANDER VEER MILLER 


ORATORIO—CONCERTS.—RECITALS 
Individually and jointly 
Management: LOUDON CHARLTON, _ Carnegie Hall, New York 





TENOR 





Mst. Wolfsohn ‘Birean 


Schumann- pink on ee 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


SEASON 1917-1918 NOW BOOKING 


eee ee 





MERRY ZENTAY 


Europe’s Most Famous Woman Violinist 
NOW BOOKING CONCERTS AND RECITALS 
First Recital, November 4th, 8.30 P.M., Cort Theatre, New York 
Exclusive Management: BENDIX MUSICAL BUREAU, 701 Seventh Avenue 

















Adele Luis Rankin Sings 
for the Usaacs at Allentown 


























Adele Luis Rankin as Soloist at the Allentown (Pa.) Encampment 


LLENTOWN, PA., Oct. 1.—One of 
the most charming concerts given 

for the “boys” of the United States 
Army Ambulance Camp at the Fair 
Grounds was the recent concert by the 
Allentown Band at the Nurses’ College, 
with Adele Luis Rankin, soprano, as 
soloist. Mrs. Rankin sang for her num- 
bers “World in June,” by Spross; “Lad- 


die,” by Thayer, and Delibes’s “Bell 
Song.” 

For an encore Mrs. Rankin and Eliza- 
beth Haas sang “Keep the Home Fires 
Burning.” One of the members of the 
camp was the accompanist. These con- 
certs are greatly appreciated by the men 
in the camp, who attend in large num- 
bers. M. K, 





McCormack Heard by Large Audience 
in New Bedford, Mass. 


NEw BeEprorD, MAss., Oct. 12.—John 
McCormack, the tenor, sang in the Olym- 
pia Theater last Sunday evening before 
a big audience. His program included 
a Handel aria and several numbers by 
Schubert and Brahms, his always popu- 
lar Irish airs and others. Mr. McCor- 
mack’s singing of the “Star-Spangled 
Banner” was noteworthy. Mr. Pollah, 
the violinist, gave a good account of him- 
self and Mr. Schneider’s accompaniments 
were excellent. 

A. G. H. 


Jules Falk Gives Two Recitals in Zanes- 
ville, Ohio 


ZANESVILLE, OHIO, Oct. 19.—Two re- 
citals were given here last Friday and 
Saturday evenings by Jules Falk, violin- 
ist, assisted by Gertrude Arnold, con- 
tralto, and Malvina Ehrlich, accompan- 
ist. Large audiences attended both re- 
citals, which were under the auspices of 
the Willard W. C. T. U. H. W. J. 


Mabel Beddoe, Contralto, to Make Tour 
with Tina Lerner 


Mabel Beddoe, the Canadian contralto, 
is already engaged for a number of ap- 
pearances. Some of her engagements 
recently booked are with the Women’s 
Club at Pelham Manor, a performance of 
Verdi’s Requiem at East Orange and 
Brooklyn and “Hora Novissima” at 
Brooklyn. Miss Beddoe will give a re- 
cital in Hamilton, Ontario, Canada, and 


5oeak anes BIMBONI 


Italian and French Repertoire. 
Preparationfor Recitals. 
327 West 76th St. Schuyler 3430 
Assistant and Sec’'y: Miss Winfried Rohrer 





also one in New Wilmington, Pa., early 
in the season. She will appear with the 
Twentieth Century Club in Pittsburgh 
and will make a Western tour in joint 
recital with Tina Lerner, the Russian 
pianist, who is also under the manage- 
ment of Annie Friedberg. 


Bodanzky’s Sethes ented Dead 


Arthur Bodanzky, conductor at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, received a 
letter on Oct. 3 from an unidentified per- 
son in London, stating that he had heard 
from a friend in Copenhagen that Carl 
Bodanzky, father of the conductor, had 
died in Vienna, Aug. 9. Mr. Bodanzky, 
Sr., was seventy-two years old and was 
a retired business man. 





ESTER 


FERRABINI 
SOPRANO 


With La Scala Opera | 
Company this 
Season 


ADA TURNER KURTZ 


Teacher of Many Prominent Singers 


THE KURTZ VOICE STUDIOS 
10 South 18th St., Philadelphia 




















““OPEN THROAT” 
and **DIAPHRAGM” | 


taught by . 
" VOICE 


AUGUSTA 


SCHACHT 


_ Summer Classes, Fergus Fal.s, Minnesota __ 
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HENRI LA BONTE RETURNS TO 


MAKE SECOND CONCERT TOUR 


American Tenor Will Include In- 
dian Folk-songs on His Programs 
in the United States 
and Canada 


— LA BONTE, the well-known 
American tenor, has returned to 
New York to begin his second concert 
tour of the United States and Canada 
after a long vacation spent in the his- 
toric and picturesque “Land of Evan- 
geline” in Nova Scotia. Here in the 
beautiful Annapolis Valley Mr. La Bonte 
has been spending the summer boating 
and canoeing on the placid waters of An- 
napolis Basin, and even venturing out on 
the more turbulent waters of the Bay of 
Fundy. Here also he had an excellent 
opportunity to study the Canadian In- 
dian in his native haunts, and will prob- 
ably include some Indian folk-songs and 
chants on his programs for the coming 
season. 

Mr. La Bonte’s first concert tour of 
America, after his series of successes in 
London, where he made his début under 
the patronage of the Duke of Devon- 
shire, and also in Paris and Italy, where 
he scored a similar success, was a nota- 
ble one. His engagements included the 
Rubinstein Club, Mozart Club and 
Liederkranz in New York City and music 
festivals in Los Angeles, Columbia, S. C.; 
Paterson, N. J.; Worcester and other 
music festivals, while his orchestral en- 
gagements embraced appearances as 
soloist with the Russian Symphony, St. 
Louis Symphony and other orchestras. 


Strand Theatre Cricaco, tut: 
T 


Boston English OperaCo, 


OFFERS 
A Season of Opera 
in English 


AT POPULAR PRICES 








Seats now selling ten weeks in advance 


FLORENCE 


FERRELL 


Dramatic Soprano 
Now on Tour. Limited Bookings After Dec. 15. 
Sings Exclusively for Edison Re-creation Records 


PAUL 


DUFAULT 


Just returned from his Australasian and 
Far East Tour 


Summer Address: 
Ste. Helene de Bagot Canada, P. Q. 


DAVID BISPHAM 


INSTRUCTION IN SINGING 
& DRAMATIC RECITATION 


OPERA—CONCERTS—RECITALS 
44 West 44th Street, New York 


fe FALK 


VIOLINIST 




















Recitals—Concerts. 
Orchestra Engagements 
Wolfsohn Bureau ar.C. H. Falk, 


Personal Representative, 
96 5th Ave., Room 20, New York 








JOHN 


McCormack 


EDWIN SCHNEIDER, Accompanist 


Manager, Charles L. Wagner 
D. F. McSweeney, Associate Manager 
1451 Broadway, N. Y. 


Steinway Piano Used 


EME GESCHEIDT 


instructor of “Miller Vocal Art-Sclence” 


THE NEW SCHOOL OF VOICE DEVELOPMENT - 
Studios 817 Carnegie Hall, New York Tel. 1350 Circle 





























Henri La Bonte, the American Tenor, 
Who. Begins His Second Concert Tour 
Shortly 


He also appeared with Mmes. Melba, 
Teresa Carrefno, Gerville-Réache, Alda 
and with Fritz Kreisler in concert, and 
in opera with Maggie Teyte, Yvonne de 
Tréville, Eleanore de Cisneros and Mar- 
garet Matzenauer. 

One of his greatest successes was at 
the San Diego (Cal.) Exposition, where 
he was invited to give a special concert 
by President H. L. Davidson. This con- 
cert was given™at the Spreckles Organ 
Pavilion before an audience of over 
5000, which was said to be the largest 
ever congregated there to hear any art- 
ist except Schumann-Heink. 

The coming season promises to be one 
of great activity for the American tenor, 
as already a fine tour has been booked 
for him. 


THREE CONCERTS BEGIN 
LOUISVILLE’S SEASON 








Choir of St. Boniface, Quintet Club and 
Women’s Club Give Excellent 
Programs 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Oct. 11.—Inside of 
one week three concerts were given by 
local musicians to start the season. 

The first of these concerts was given 
by the choir of St. Boniface Church, an 
organization of seventy-five voices, which 
sang a cantata entitled “St. Francis,” by 


the Belgian composer, Edgar  Tinel. 
This musical service was given in honor 
of the feast of St. Francis and was con- 
ducted by Anthony Molengraft, the rdle 
of St. Francis was sung by Joseph 
Schenke, the Cincinnati tenor, while the 
other assisting soloists were Mrs. Wil- 
liam Stegner, Louise Wiegand, Louise 
Hanneberger and Louis Herm and Frank 
Schaefer. Mrs. Molengraft was the or- 
ganist. 

The performance of the cantata was 
excellent and impressive. The singing of 
Mr. Schenke was very noteworthy. The 
large church was filled to overflowing. 

On Oct. 9 the Louisville Quintet Club 
began its season at the Woman’s Club, 
before the usual large audience. They 
have steadily grown in favor until the 
capacity of the Woman’s Club auditorium 
is tested at each appearance. 

The quartet’s offerings embraced the 
Dvorak piano quintet, Op. 81; Grieg’s 
unfinished string quartet; Schuett’s 
piano quartet, Op. 12; Ippolitoff-Ivanoff’s 
string quartet, Op. 138, and Christian 
Sinding’s piano quintet, Op. 5. The per- 
sonnel of the organization remains as 
when the club was formed. The mem- 
bers are Mrs. J. F. Whitney, Mrs. Alinda 
Wunderlich Rudolf, and Messrs Karl 
Schmidt, Victor Rudolf and Charles 
Letzler. 

On the afternoon of the 10th, at the 


Woman’s Club, a recital was given under 
the auspices of the music committee of 
the club, of which Mrs. W. E. Pilcher is 
chairman. The participating artists 
were Mrs. Charles Boynton, piano; Mrs. 
Richard Bean, soprano, and Margaret 
McLeish, accompanist. The subject for 
the afternoon was “Imagination: A 
Friend.” The program was made up of 
children’s numbers and was most at- 
tractive. For the piano there were Mac- 
Dowell’s “Marionettes,” ©Schumann’s 
“Child Falling Asleep,” Debussy’s “Chil- 
dren’s Corner,” Seeboeck’s “Frog Pond” 
and Liadoff’s “Musical Snuffbox.” These 
were given with appropriate comments 
by Mrs. Boynton. No less enjoyable were 
the contributions of Mrs. Bean. The ac- 
companiments of Miss McLeish were ex- 
cellent. 

The Louisville Post announces that it 
will bring Myrna Sharlow of the Chi- 
cago Grand-Opera Company to Louis- 
ville this month for a recital. Mme. Cara 
Sapin is also scheduled for a recital at 
an early date at the Woman’s Club. 
These artists, because of the fact that 
they are natives of this city, are assured 
large audiences. 

Patrick O’Sullivan of the piano depart- 
ment of the Conservatory, in conjunc- 
tion with J. W. Thum, a prominent at- 
torney, has written the best patriotic 
song that. has appeared locally. Its title 
is “America, Oh Noble Name,” and it has 
been arranged for four-part male voice. 
It will be introduced to the public by the 
Louisville Male Chorus at its next con- 
cert. 


PHILHARMONIC COURSE 
OPENS IN LOS ANGELES 


Matzenauer Endears Herself to Cali- 
fornians in Behymer Concert— 
Gamut Club Active 


Los ANGELES, CAL. Oct. 10.—The 
opening recital of the Behymer Philhar- 
monic course was given at Trinity Audi- 
torium last night by Margaret Matzen- 
auer. This was the artist’s first visit to 
Los Angeles and there was much curi- 
osity to hear her because of her long 
service in the Metropolitan and her great 
reputation. 

It is needless to say that the large au- 
dience at the opening of the Philhar- 
monic series was captivated by her rare 
voice and her rather unusual program. 
The enthusiasm of the audience called 
out several encores. Matzenauer estab- 
lished herself at once in the affections of 
Los Angeles by her rare voice, her 
beauty and her poise. 

Christiaan Timmner is reorganizing 
his chamber music organization and 
hopes to have a group of seven or eight 
of the best instrumentalists for ensemble 
programs such as he gave last season. 
He plays with the Brahms Quintet at an 
Ebell Club concert this week. Julius 
Bierlich has had to give up his expected 
work with the Timmner organization 
owing to his duties as concertmaster of 
the symphony orchestra. 

Jennie Twitchell Kempton, dean of Los 
Angeles musicians, celebrated her eigh- 
tieth birthday on Oct. 4. Mrs. Kempton 
sang under Rossini’s direction and for 
Queen Victoria and other European 
crowned heads. 

At the October dinner of the Gamut 
Club the chief literary figure was Sada- 
kichi Hartmann, who gave a very inter- 
esting address on Bohemianism and, in- 
cidentally, on men of note he had met. 
The vocalists on the impromptu program 
were Grace James, soprano; Mr. and 
Mrs. Romeo Frick, Harold Gross, bari- 
tone; Mariska Aldrich, contralto, and the 
Trilliums Quartet, Mmes. Vierson, Scott, 
Nutt and Miss Billingsley. 

There was no lack of pianists: Count 
Axel Wachtmeister of New York, for- 
merly a member of the Gamut Club; Will 
Garroway, Lester Donahue of New York 
and Mrs. Semmnacher gave a varied 
piano program and the Symphony String 
Quartet, composed of Messrs. Arthur M. 
Perry, W. M. Bower, Josef Rosenfeld and 
Farl M. Bright, played a Mendelssohn 
quartet. 

The Gamut club sent a telegram of 
congratulation to its vice-president, L. E. 
Behymer, on the opening that night of 
the “Scala” opera season at Redding, 
Cal. The company will play the North- 
western cities, then two or three weeks 
at San Francisco and will come back. to 
Los Angeles in November. Maggie 
Teyte, Ester Ferrabini and Nina Mor- 
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gana are the headline sopranos, with 
Gaudenzi as tenor and Fulgenzio Guer- 
rieri as conductor. 

The Pacific Coast Musician (Los An- 
geles) has listed seventy-five artist mu- 
sicians in the Southwest for service in 
concerts at the soldier camps. The War 
Service Bureau has congratulated the 
magazine on its prompt service in the 
matter, before the soldiers were all mo- 
bilized. 

Owing to the recent death of his wife 
in Camden, Me., and his own consequent 
illmess, Edward Baxter Perry has been 
compelled to cancel his projected tour 
of the Pacific Coast, where he was to 
have given piano lecture-recitals in Octo- 
ber and November. Mr. Perry, who is 
blind, has given 3500 recitals in the past 
thirty years and this was to have been 
his third tour of the Pacific Coast. 

W. F. G. 
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CHICAGO SYMPHONY 
OPENS ITS SEASON 


Mr. Stock and His Men Receive 
Ovation at First Pair of Con- 
certs—Perform Engaging Pro- 
gram With Accustomed Skill— 
Godowsky and Zimbalist Among 
Early Recital Givers — Pilzer 
Soloist at Second Concert of 
Dunham Orchestra 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Railway Exchange Building, 
Chicago, Oct. 15, 1917. 


FTER the singing of “The Star- 

Spangled Banner,’ Wagner’s ‘“Rien- 
zi’ Overture opened the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra’s twenty-seventh season 
in Orchestra Hall Friday afternoon and 
Saturday evening. Beethoven’s “Pas- 
toral’” Symphony was the principal mat- 
ter of the weekly pair of concerts. It 
would be hard to imagine a more effec- 
tive performance of it than was given 
on these occasions. Chadwick’s humor- 
ous “Tam o’ Shanter,” Debussy’s “After- 
noon of a Faun,” Delius’s “Dance Rhap- 
sody” and Casella’s “Italia” {introduc- 
ing “Funiculi Funicula” with mournful 
accompaniment in a minor key) mide up 
the rest of the program. The orchestra 
played with its wonted finish and good 
taste. Frederick Stock and his players 
received an ovation when they appeared 


b 


on the stage. 
Noted Recitalists Heard 

Leopold Godowsky, opening the F. 
Wight Neumann concert series yesterday 
afternoon, proved himself, as ever, a 
superlative pianist. His playing was 
restrained, as usual, and best in the del- 
icate treatment of nuances. Some of his 
finest work was done in three numbers 
by Rameau, Lulli and Scarlatti. Con- 
trary to custom, the ushers seated people 
all during the first number and the bang- 
ing of chairs made it impossible to enjoy 
to the fullest the beauties of a Beethoven 
sonata. 

Efrem Zimbalist opened the Wessels 
and Voegeli concert series in Orchestra 
Hall. His audience was enthusiastic, 
despite the lack of personal magnetism 
in the violinist’s attitude. He played the 
César Franck Sonata with profound 
feeling, and gave the canon movement 
with much fire. Samuel Chotzinoff was 
an admirable artist at the piano, co-or- 
dinating splendidly with the violinist in 
the sonata. The rest of the program 
comprised Bach’s Chaconne (unaccom- 
panied), Lalo’s “Symphonie Espagnole” 
and a group of four interesting pieces by 
Tor Aulin. Beauty of tone and phras- 
ing characterized Zimbalist’s playing. 

Maximilian Pilzer, the young Amer- 
ican violinist, was soloist on the second 
program of the Philharmonic Orchestra 
of Chicago, Arthur Dunham conducting. 
His tone in Beethoven’s Concerto was 
singing and delightful, his manner was 
easy and free from pose and his work 
won him an ovation from a well filled 
theater. Mr. Dunham’s organization 
showed the results of careful prepara- 
tion. Especially in the accompaniments 
(to the soloist) was the improvement 
over last week apparent. 

Lillian Wright, a mezzo-soprano, here- 
tofore unknown in Chicago, gave the 
second of Helen L. Levy’s recitals yes- 
terday in the Playhouse. She disclosed 
a voice of rich quality and showed con- 
siderable skill in using it. The voice it- 
self is of much beauty, and she nego- 
tiated Santuzza’s air, “‘Voi lo sapete”’ 
from “Cavalleria” with dramatic feeling 
and tonal warmth. Her singing of lieder 
showed imagination and intelligence, and 
she seems to possess the natural gifts 
on which to build a successful career. 

Sing New Hymn by Paderewski 

Paderewki’s new Polish hymn, “Hej, 
orle bialy,” was sung last night at a 
monster meeting of Poles in Dexter 
Pavilion. The hymn was composed by 
the great pianist last Wednesday and 
given its first performance last night, 
under the direction of Thaddeus Wron- 
ski, who came from New York to direct 
the performance. It had been planned to 
give it with a chorus of several hun- 
dred voices, but owing to the shortness 
of time Mr. Wronski was compelled to 
use a chorus of slightly more than a 
hundred, with a band of sixty pieces. 




















BRAHMS QUARTET COMPOSED 
OF GIFTED WOMEN VOCALISTS 


























Members of the Brahms Quartet of New York. From Left to Right: 
Hughes, Edith Bennett and (at the Piano) Rodney Saylor, Accompanist 


NE of the unique musical organiza- 

tions of New York is the Brahms 
Quartet, consisting of Klaire Dowsey, 
soprano; Edith Bennett, mezzo-soprano; 
Hilda Grace Gelling, mezzo-contralto, and 
Klinor Markey-Hughes, contralto, with 
Rodney Saylor, accompanist, which re- 
cently filled a successful engagement at 
the Strand Theater. The quartet has 
been trained in ensemble singing for 


the past two years by Percy Rector 
Stevens and has sung before the Man- 
hattan Club, California Society, Manhat- 
tan Study Club, Pleiades Club, Schumann 
Club and the Women’s Club of Mt. Ver- 
non. They have also given numerous 
private musicales-and in every case the 
appreciation of their work has stamped 
the organization as the best of its kind 
in the country. 

As its name suggests, the quartet 
features compositions by Brahms, such 





Hilda Grace Gelling, Klaire Dowsey, Elinor Markey- 


as the Opus 44, twelve songs and ro- 
mances composed for women’s voices, 
also arrangements of the Zigeunerlieder. 
They have besides, an extensive réper- 
toire of Italian, French and English 
songs, and the individual singers, all be- 
ing soloists of ability, the excellent dic- 
tion of the ensemble in all these lan- 
guages, has been a matter of frequent 
comment. 

They will give a New York recital 
early in December. 





The air proved so singable, however, that 
Wronski soon had the 10,000 Poles in 
the pavilion singing the music, the words 
of which were printed on leaflets distrib- 
uted through the throng. 

The large meeting was called for a 
twofold purpose—first, to celebrate the 
centennial of the death of Kosciusko, 
and, second, to honor 500 Chicago Poles 
who have enlisted in the new Polish 
army and will leave for training camp 
in Canada to-day. 

Paderewski was the principal speaker. 
Standing before the vast audience, 
flanked by pictures of Kosciusko, Lincoln 
and Wilson, he poured out an impas- 
sioned plea, in Polish, for Polish liberty 
and presented the Polish national colors 
to the volunteers. 

FARNSWORTH WRIGHT. 


McCormack’s Songs Sell Liberty Bonds 
in New York Store 


John McCormack sold over $300,000 
worth of Liberty Bonds at the James Mc- 
Creery store, Monday afternoon, during 
a period of a little over three hours. He 
agreed to autograph one of his phono- 
graph records for every purchaser of a 
$100 bond and he also promised to sing 
any song that the purchaser of a $1,000 
bond desired. 

In all Mr. McCormack autographed 
more than 400 records and sang such 
favorites as “Mother McCree,” “‘Keep the 
Home Fires Burning,” “I Hear You Call- 
ing Me,” and many others. He opened 
the sale with a purchase of $50,000 worth 
of bonds for himself. 

The Government representative went 
out several times to borrow bonds from 
neighboring banks and trust companies 
for delivery to the customers. 











“Too Much Piano Thumping 
Going On,”’ Says Hunter Welsh 

















HILADELPHIA, Oct. 20.—Hunter 
Welsh, the American pianist, be- 
sides filling the orchestral and solo en- 
gagements planned by the Philadelphia 
Musical Bureau, will be heard in a series 
of lecture-recitals, “Masterpieces of the 
Pianoforte,” in colleges and educational 
institutions throughout the country. 


“One has excellent opportunity of 
studying his audiences during the course 
of concertizing,” said Mr. Welsh last 
week. “There is the audience that ex- 
pects an abundance of emotion and snap 
to permeate the virtuoso’s works; they 
are sympathetic or warm. Next appears 
a body of listeners who anticipate finding 
a state of mental perfection to be re- 
vealed by the interpreter; since such 
mastery is beyond attainment, a number 
of people looking for the realization of 
it, are invariably cold. Finally, we have 
groups who desire to be startled by tech- 
nical brilliancy; the degree of outward 
appreciation unfolded by them is, there- 
fore, in direct ratio to the amount of 
the astonishment aroused.” 

“There is entirely too much piano 
thumping and too little music going on,” 
continued Mr. Welsh. “In other words, 
a deal of hand practice with a minimum 
of brain exercise is the order of the 
day. Short and easy compositions well 
presented are inestimably more praise- 


worthy and charming than a Bach fugue 
played with a sickening slam-bang or 
‘quite cute’ impressions we hear. Be- 
fore a student is introduced to the art 
of playing, he should be taught to listen, 
drilled in the principles of philosophy 
and the meaning of the esthetics in- 
volved. If the latter sense is not devel- 
oped, no artistic effects are possible. 
“The next generation should be taught 
to listen, rather than to muss up com- 
positions they do not understand and 
never can hope to play in even a passable 
manner.” M. B. SwWAAB. 


Vicarino and Creatore Share Honors in 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


$3RIDGEPORT, CONN., Oct. 22.—“Rigo- 
letto” was given a fine performance at the 
Park Theater last week by the Giuseppe 
Creatore Grand Opera Company. This 
was only the second performance by this 
newly organized company and served to 
introduce several of the principal sing- 
ers. First honors went to Regina Vicar- 
ino, who immediately won the hearts of 
her hearers. The other singers were 
Ralph Errolle, formerly of the Chicago 
Opera, who acquitted himself well as the 
Duke, and Silvio Garavelli, as the Jester, 
who gave his first performance in Amer- 
ica, displaying a fine voice. Maestro 
Creatore held his forces in admirable 
control, earning warm praise. G. C. 
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Huneker Wielding His Sparkling Pen 
as Critic for the Philadelphia ‘‘Press”’ 


‘Restless Apostle of Modernity’’ Returns to Birthplace to Comment Upon Things Musical— 
Carl Friedberg Plays Liszt and Franck at the Symphony’s Second Concert—Kreisler 
Disappoints an Excitable Admirer 


By H. T. CRAVEN 














HILADELPHIA, Oct. 22.—The 
deadly antitheses, stimulating to 
those scoffers at criticism who delight to 
“expose” the vagaries of musical re- 
viewers, have acquired a new dash of 
piquancy in this city. A keen commen- 
tator of indisputable distinction has re- 
turned to his birthplace to pen his sea- 
soned opinions on concerts and opera for 
the columns of the Philadelphia Press. 
This eminent analyst is none other than 
James Huneker, restless apostle of mod- 
ernity in all its artistic aspects, in lit- 
erature, in painting, in music or the 
drama. 

If the aspersion of somnolence com- 
monly cast at this “overgrown village” 
be really deserved—though such a 
charge is ever stoutly denied by all us 
loyal “native sons”’—Mr. Huneker’s 
presence may arouse unwonted bustle. 
Even Manhattan has been not a little 
stirred in the past by his pioneering ac- 
tivities. When the Wagnerian artistic 
creed was still comparatively new Mr. 
Huneker descanted of Richard Strauss. 
When Ibsen was still a startling nov- 
elty, the genius of Strindberg became 
the favorite “Hunekerian” theme. By 
the time that Gustave Flaubert had 
come into his own in the English-speak- 
ing world Mr. Huneker was sailing far 
beyond him and discoursing of Remy de 


Gourmont and Ernest Mello. 

In his elusive code, being “abreast of 
the times” bespeaks merely langour. His 
“Teonoclasts,” “Ivory, Apes and Pea- 
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The Times: 


Mr. Williams's English enunciation is such 
as to make a book of the words needless. All 
his songs yesterday were in English. Three 
from Handel’s ‘‘Acis and Galatea’’ he sang 
delightfully. One of the most remarkable of 
his achievements was the air, ‘‘Haste, Ye 
Shepherds,’’ with its preceding recitative from 
Bach’s ‘‘Christmas Oratorio.’’ The air abounds 
in long phrases, of ten full florid ‘‘divisions.’’ 
as the old English term is. Such passages 
are a stumbling block for most modern singers. 
They are generally considered hopeless; they 
are called ‘‘instrumental’’ in character and 
apologized for. They are not hopeless, how 
ever. for such powers as Mr. Williams’s. He 
not only sang every one of them in a single 
breath, without signs of distress at the end. 
but he showed how such passages are not 
merely ornamental, but can be made musically 
expressive—-an enhancement of the tender sen- 


timent of the words. 


Management: 
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WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
1 West 34th Street, New York 


cocks” and “Unicorns” exult in antici- 
pating the moment. They flash with the 
lambent fires of futurity. 

It may, perhaps; be argued that Mr. 
Huneker’s passion to outstrip the period 
furnishes the knock-down argument to 
those who would regard Philadelphia as 
“slow.” But though native here, he is 
scarcely to the manner born. As Ray- 
mond Lully sought the philosopher’s 
stone, so with equal avidity Mr. Huneker 
has lusted for novelty. To find it he has 
wandered far afield from his quiet home 
town, and must rank as a cosmopolite, 
even though his eyes beheld Rittenhouse 
Square long before they ever glimpsed 
the beauties of the Parc Monceau. 

Mr. Huneker’s participation in our 
critical activities this season should 
therefore prove spicily interesting. His 
confréres have generally ranked as able 
commentators -without ‘especial bias, 
either toward modernity or conservatism. 
To suggest their mental attitude by quot- 
ing the Gilbertian rhyme on “Full Pri- 
vate James,” who 


“__described might be as a man of sober 
mind; 

“No characteristic trait had he of any 
distinctive kind,” 


is perhaps disrespectful and unfair. 

Certain it is, however, that for some 
years Philadelphia musical criticism has 
calmly pursued “the noiseless tenor of its 
way.” Time was when William R. Les- 
ter’s erudite and caustic pen enlivened 
the sector of musical comment. The 
late Will R. Antisdel wrote brilliantly, 
though withal a trifle superficially, of 
symphonic and operatic entertainment. 
Dr. A. C. Lambdin’s criticisms were 
penetrating and informative. 

Within the past decade the critical 
promenade has_ revealed appreciative 
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again pay tribute 
to the singing of 


EVAN 
WILLIAMS 


A few significant excerpts from 
the daily paper reviews fol- 
lowing Mr.‘ Williams’ recital 
in Aeolian Hall last Sunday: 


The Herald: 
Bvan Williams’s song recitals always draw 


crowds in New York, and yesterday afternoon. 
when he was heard in Aeolian Hall, it was as 
usual. His programme was long and was 


capped with a dozen encores. Most of the 
songs were American and they were sung with 
admirable enunciation and smooth voice and 
with a slight sentimental turn that always has 


made Mr. Williams’s singing interesting to the 
public. 7 
The Sun: 

He displayed his familiar command of breath 
support in long and _  ~beautifully sustained 
phrases and his intimate understanding of the 
style of the music. He was in excellent voice 


yesterday, and it was a pleasure to listen to 
him, 


The American: 


Mr. Williams was not only a great musical 
delight—as he has been for many seasons 
but he arranged a programme that was far 
from the beaten path of vocal lists. 


The Journal: 

He did some really beautiful singing, par- 
ticularly in the excerpt from the ‘‘Christmas 
Oratorio” and the ‘‘Mount of Olives.’’ 


The Evening World: 

Handel, Bach and Beethoven were repre- 
sented at the end, Mr. Williams displaying in 
his delivery of their compositions his approved 
and altogether admirable oratorio style. 
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analysts like Harvey M. Watts, W. R. 
Murphy, George Rodgers, Fullerton L. 
Waldo, Arthur L. Tubbs, the late Duross 
Ferris, Henry Star Richardson, H. P. 
Quicksall, Howard Shelby, Agnes Ho- 
gan, Herman L. Dieck, Warren C. Caw- 
ley, Gilbert V. Selden, Bushnell Dimond 
and the present writer, who blushingly 
refuses to X-ray himself. A member of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra management 
passed a sympathetic verdict on their 
accomplishments the other day. But his 
eyes twinkled at reference to Mr. Hune- 
ker. Did he perchance foresee lively 
times? 
* * * 


The orchestra official’s observation, it 
may be added, was made in the course 
of a concert not without its enlivening 
aspects. The stimulation of the occasion 
was mostly subjective. The program 
of this second Stokowski offering of the 
season passed off smoothly and conven- 
tionally. And yet, although few persons 
in the Academy’s vast audience seemed 
to realize it, the Philadelphia Orchestra 
has made a move indicative of consider- 
able temerity. 

Intolerance of German music is, of 
course, absurd. It has been rightly 
crushed at the Metropolitan and 
throughout America and_ England. 
France bans Wagner, Strauss and the 


“moderns.” But France is despoiled and 
she is proudly bitter. Her case is not 
ours. 


But_ something more than denational- 
ized German compositions characterized 
Friday afternoon and Saturday night’s 
proceedings in the American Academy of 
Music. At the soloists’ piano sat Carl 
Friedberg, the German virtuoso. Mr. 
Friedberg interpreted no music by his 
countrymen. His selections were the E 
Flat Concerto of Franz Liszt, the Hun- 
garian, and (mirabile dictu!) the Sym- 
phonic Variations of César Franck, a 
native of ravaged Belgium. Not a ripple 
of Chauvinism marred his achievements. 
When the last note of the Franck num- 
ber had sounded, Mr. Stokowski led his 
instrumentalists through “The Star- 
Spangled Banner.” Ordinarily this bit 
of patriotic punctuation precedes the 
regular program. The performance as 
an interlude admittedly resulted from 
no ulterior design. On reflection, how- 
ever, this juxtaposition of national fla- 
vors becomes rather striking. Assuredly 
the war plays some strange pranks with 
art! Perhaps we’ll get used to them as 
the season advances. 


* * * 


As is well known, the orchestra’s di- 
rector is an Irish-Pole, long a resident 
of London, and the former owner of a 
summer home in Munich. Here are 
surely factors of cosmopolitanism, and 


this trait is very generously manifested 
in Mr. Stokowski’s offerings. 

The season’s opening concert ten days 
ago was devoted exclusively to American 
music. There was art as well as pa- 
triotism in the roster, for Edgar Still- 
man Kelley’s “New England” Symphony 
proved to be a work rich in substance, 
intelligent in design and informed with 
an instinct for melody not always mani- 
fested in the art of our scholarly com- 
posers. 

The program in which Mr. Friedberg 
participated brought forward Charpen- 
tier’s “Impressions of Italy,” a work 
that recalls the musical manner of 
“Louise,” although decidedly less mature. 
The orchestral reading lacked a certain 
clarity and the damp weather played 
havoc with the muted horns, always typi- 
cal indices of Charpentier. Vastly su- 
perior results were attained in Dvorak’s 
“New World.” The largo as Mr. Sto- 
kowski gave it acquired an exquisite 
freshness, hard to credit with respect to 
a number so familiar as to be almost 
trite. It may be mentioned that the or- 
chestra always seems most inspired when 
its leader uses no score. He dispensed 
with one for the Dvorak work and em- 
ployed the partition for Charpentier’s 
honeyed number. 

* * * 


Bigotry found no lodging in _ the 
breasts of the numerous Kreisler dis- 
ciples who crowded the Academy to hear 
the superb Austrian violinist give his 
first recital of the season here on Satur- 
day afternoon. Had Marshal Joffre him- 
self turned musician he could hardly 
have been more rapturously received 
than was the great virtuoso, who hap- 
pens also to be a soldier and a veteran 
of the early Galician campaign. The 
usual exhibit of ecstatically-tearful 
women was deeply touched by Kreisler’s 
performance of engaging short pieces— 
rondos, cavatinas, minuets and fanta- 
sies. 

Following one of his concluding en- 
core offerings a weak but excitable 
feminine voice from the top gallery 
startled the audience. A group of re- 
viewers near the exit door interestedly 
wondered for a moment if some hysteri- 
cal remark anent the war had not been 
made. The occurrence, however, proved 
to be a mere squib of sensationalism, 
when an obliging usher volunteered the 
information that the lady had merely 
requested the Intermezzo from “Thais.” 
Her desire was not granted. 

Two numbers on the Kreisler pro- 
gram, Haydn’s Minuet in D Major and 
Schubert’s Rondo in D Major, were ar- 
ranged by Carl Friedberg. The pianist 
entered the Academy and selected a back 
seat in the parquet circle while his tran- 
scriptions were being played. 





Richard Epstein Engaged for Farrar 
Tour as Accompanist 


Richard Epstein, the noted pedagogue 
and accompanist, has been re-engaged 
by C. A. Ellis for Geraldine Farrar’s 
tour, which began in Massachusetts on 
Oct. 22. This tour will comprise only a 
comparatively small number of concerts, 
so that Mr. Epstein’s teaching activities, 
which are unusually many this season, 
will not be interfered with. Mr. Epstein 
was accompanist last week in Jordan 
Hal!, Boston, for Mme. Holesco, a Dan- 
ish soprano. 
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CLEVELAND FLOCKS 
TO SAN CARLO OPERA 


Local Singer Makes Début as 
‘“‘Santuzza’’—Marcella Craft 
Scores in ‘‘Traviata’’ 


CLEVELAND, Oct. 20.—Audiences lim- 
ited only by the size of the Colonial The- 
ater and hundreds turned away from the 
doors is the record for the San Carlo 
Opera Company during the past week. 
Signor Gallo has a soft spot in his heart 
for Cleveland, which was, he says, the 
first really large city that encouraged 
his “opera for the people” in its early 
days. Adella Prentiss Hughes was in 
charge of the local management. Per- 
formances have been of sterling worth. 
Conductor Peroni marshalled his forces 
of orchestra and chorus in splendid style. 
Scenic investiture, costumes, etc., were 
entirely adequate for a theater audito- 
rium, and the principals were admirable 
throughout all performances. 

Especial interest centered in the début 
of Beatrice Melaragno, daughter of the 
editor of the local Italian paper. As 
Santuzza Miss Melaragno displayed 
dramatic ability, and a light soprano 
of purity and flexibility. “Society” was 
interested in the guest appearance of 
Marcella Craft as Violetta, which proved 
a revelation of great ability on the part 
of this singing actress. The persona- 
tion was one which thrilled and satisfied, 
while efficient support on the part of 
Agostini as Alfredo, Royer as Germont, 
Alice Homer and Frances Morosini, Ros- 
sini, Cetti and Cervi in smaller rdéles 
completed a memorable performance. 

Elizabeth Amsden won also many 
favors from her many Cleveland friends 
and admirers. As Aida the slight, girl- 
ish figure lent far more reality to the 
picture of the young African slave than 
the massive maturity of others seen in 
the part, and her clear and resonant so- 
prano filled all its vocal requirements. 
The Italian prima donna, Edvige Vac- 
cari, was, as usual, greatly admired in 
Lucia, Gilda and other réles of the week, 
and the increasing artistry of Salazar, 
the commanding tenor robusto of the 
company, received warm commendation. 

Twilight organ recitals by William B. 
Colson at the Old Stone Church, which 
are a regular feature of the early music 
season, drew large audiences for four 
successive weeks. Soloists were Edwin 
Douglas, tenor; Hal S. Bur, baritone; 
Anna N. Wanamaker, soprano, and Lila 
Robeson, the Cleveland member of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, who is in 
great demand through home vacation 
weeks for concerts and recitals. 

Monthly organ recitals by Edwin Ar- 
thur Kraft at Trinity Cathedral have 
been of great popularity for many sea- 
sons. Florence B. Jenney, soprano, was 
the assisting soloist at the first, on 
Oct. 15. 

Mrs. Edna Thomas, well known at 
Chautauqua, N. Y., as a soprano of artis- 
tic attraction, was secured for two ben- 
efit performances during the past week 
by patriotic societies. A. B. 








Ethelynde Smith Begins Her Season 


PORTLAND, ME., Oct. 20.—Ethelynde 
Smith, the soprano, will open her con- 
cert season on Thursday with a song 
recital under the auspices. of the 


Women’s Literary Union. This will be 
her eighth appearance under the auspices 
of this organization and her fortieth pub- 
lic appearance in this her home city, in 
concert since she began her professional 
career. She will make a tour of the 
Middle West in November and this will 
include a third Chicago recital in the 
— Kinsey Series of Morning Musi- 
cales. 


JESSIE CHRISTIAN SINGS 
WITH CHICAGO FORCES 








Soprano Substitutes Ably for Melba in 
Milwaukee—Rothier Appears 
in “Faust” 


CHICAGO, ILL., Oct. 22.—Jessie Chris- 
tian, the American girl who is under- 
studying both Melba and Galli-Curci on 
the present pre-season tour of the Chi- 
cago Opera Association, sang the rdéle 
of Marguerite in “Faust,” both in Mil- 
waukee, on the opening night of the 
tour, and in Des Moines, two days later. 
Mme. Melba was so hoarse that it was 
impossible for her to appear. Miss Chris- 
tian was engaged by Campanini to sing 
in the Chicago Opera Association this 
season as the result of her brilliant suc- 
cess in the réle of Queen Marguerite in 
“The Huguenots,” in which she replaced 
Mme. Galli-Curci at short notice last 
January, when the famous Italian diva 
was taken ill. 

The company has had difficulty in find- 
ing some one to fill the réle of Mephis- 
topheles in “Faust.” Marcel Journet 
was originally scheduled to sing the réle 
in the pre-season tour, but when he 
found that it would be impossible for 
him to appear so early in the season, 
the company engaged Gustave Huber- 
deau to sing the part. When the tour 
opened Huberdeau had not yet arrived 
from France, and Léon Rothier was 
rushed from New York to sing in Mil- 
waukee on the opening night of the tour. 
The management neglected to make the 
change in the printed programs and 
every Milwaukee daily but one came out 
the next day with eulogies of Huberdeau, 
although it was Rothier whom the critics 
had heard. George Baklanoff, the Rus- 
sian baritone, sang the part after the 
opening night and will remain with the 
company until Huberdeau arrives. 

F. W. 





Camp Lewis Men Crowd Y. M. C. A. 
Building for Fine Program 


CAMP LEWIS, TACOMA, WASH., Oct. 
17.—The most artistic program yet given 
for the soldiers by Tacoma people was 
presented last evening in the Y. M. C. A. 
building under the direction of Dr. Rob- 
ert L. Schofield of the faculty of the Col- 
lege of Puget Sound. The large building 
was crowded to the doors, and many were 
obliged to content themselves by looking 
in through the windows. Twenty-two 
numbers were given by prominent Ta- 
coma musicians, ‘the soldiers calling for 
an encore after each number. 

A. W. R. 





Five-Cent Tax on Tickets in Effect at 
Rialto Theater, Nov. 1 


In order to conform to the new Fed- 
eral law, which imposes a tax on all 
theater tickets and passes, the Rialto 
Theater of New York will be compelled 
to collect five cents from each person 
who enters the theater, beginning Thurs- 
day, Nov. 1. Special five-cent tickets for 
the use of patrons will be placed on sale 
at the box office. 
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INDIANAPOLIS MUSICAL 
CLUBS BEGIN ACTIVITIES 


Harmonie and Matinée Musicale Give 
Recitals—Will Provide Music for 
Soldiers at Fort 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Oct. 23.—The mu- 
sical season began last week with the 
opening recitals of the Ladies’ Matinée 
Musicale and the Harmonie, the former 
in Hollenbeck Hall and the latter at the 
Y. W. C. A. The program presented be- 
fore the Matinée Musicale, which opened 
its fortieth year, was given by Mrs. 
Genevieve Barry Burnham of Chicago, 
with Ruth Murphy at the piano. The 
Harmonie, now beginning its sixth sea- 
son, is devoted exclusively to the study 
of opera, and during the coming year it 





will devote its energies to “Louise,” 
“Harisel und Gretel,” “Traviata” and 
“The Canterbury Pilgrims.” The open- 


ing program was given by Mrs. Charles 
Pfafflin, Ruth Kinniard, Ruth Murphy 
and Mabel Brown. 

A movement on foot among the musi- 
cal clubs of this city to provide enter- 
tainments for the men at Fort Harrison 
has met with hearty response and al- 
ready programs have been offered by 





Mrs. Hazel Simmons-Steele and Mrs. 
Henry Schurmann. P. S. 
Enrichetta Onelli Leaves for Thirty 


Weeks’ Tour 


Enrichetta Onelli, the New York so- 
prano, will leave the city this week for 
a thirty weeks’ tour, under the auspices 
of the National Society for Broader Edu- 
cation, opening in Johnstown, Pa., on 
Nov. 5. In November she appears in 
Altoona, Harrisburg, York, Pa.; Wil- 
mington, Del.; Trenton, N. J.; Reading, 


Pa.; Allentown, Pa.; Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; | 


Bridgeport, Conn.; New Haven and 


Hartford, Conn. 


Mrs. H. H. A. Beach Gives Program of 
Own Music in Worcester, Mass. 


Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, the noted com- 
poser and pianist, appeared recently be- 
fore the Worcester (Mass.) Women’s 
Club in a delightful program of her own 
music. Mrs. Beach was assisted in pre- 
senting vocal compositions by Mrs. La- 
fayette Goodbar, the Boston soprano. 
Mrs. Beach opened the program with her 








“Prelude and Fugue” and the other in- 
strumental numbers included a Ballade, 
“In Autumn,” an appealing “Scottish 
Legend” and a_ sparkling “Gavotte.” 
Mrs. Goodbar sang “After,” “An Old 
Prayer,” “Spring” and “When Soul Is 
Joined to Soul.” Of these “An Old 
Prayer” was written for and dedicated 
to Mrs. Goldbar. Other offerings were 
“In Blossom Time,” “Night Song” and 
“Meadow Larks,”’ “Extase,” “O Sweet 
Content,” “The Lotus Isles” and the most 
familiar of all of Mrs. Beach’s works, 
“The Year’s at the Spring.” The artists 
repeated this upon urgent recall. 


’ 


Frida Bennéche to Sing at Humanitarian 
Cult Concert 


Frida Bennéche, the soprano, has been 
engaged by Misha Appelbaum to sing 
for the Humanitarian Cult on the eve- 
ning of Oct. 30. Mme. Bennéche will 
return to New York in time for the con- 
cert, having sung two days before at an 
important private musicale in St. Louis, 
which concluded an engagement of five 
concerts in the Middle West. Later in 
the season Mme. Bennéche will give a 
series of college recitals, making a spe- 
cialty of old French songs, some of 
which are in manuscript, having been 
put to paper from memory by her great- 
grandmother, who came from France. 
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MISS WOOD MAKES 
AN AUSPICIOUS DEBUT 


Contralto Discloses Unusual Gifts 
and Stirs Her Audience to 
Transports 





ELIZABETH WOOD, Contralto. Reci- 
tal, Zolian Hall, evening, Oct. 20. <Ac- 
companist, Ellmer Zoller. The _ pro- 
gram: 

“So che godendo vai,’ Dionizi Zam- 


perelli; “Se nel ben,” Alessandro Stra- 
della; “Perche?” G. Sgambati; “Volks- 
liedchen,”’ Robert Schumann; “Im 
Herbst,’ Robert Franz; “D’une Prison,” 
Reynaldo Hahn; “Le Manoir de Rose- 
monde,” Henri Duparc; “Le Repos en 
Egypte,” Rhené-Baton; “Ninna-Nanna,” 
P. A. Tirindelli; “Le Voyageur,” Benj. 
Godard; “The Vanishing Day,” “The 
Little Fish’s Song,” A. Arensky; “Ueber 
den Bergen,” Eugen Haile; ‘“Schmied 
Schmerz,” Heinrich van Eyken; “Blow, 
Blow, Thou Winter Wind,” Roger Quilt- 
er; “The Leaves and the Wind,” Franco 
Leoni; “The Sea,” G. A. Grant-Schaefer ; 
“One Golden Day,” Fay Foster. 

To judge by the enthusiastic trans- 
ports to which she stirred the large 
gathering that heard her New York de- 
but, Miss Wood can depend upon a heated 
welcome whenever she elects henceforth 
to sing in this city. The applause was 
unstinted and the flowers unloaded upon 
the piano during the evening would have 
gladdened the heart of a favorite of 
years’ standing. Moreover, several songs 
had to be sung over a second time and a 
number of supplementary favors were 
exacted. Miss Wood, with extreme com- 
plaisance, granted her hearers’ wish for 
more, greatly to their delight. 

She is of an expansive and winning 
personality, with the rare gift of com- 
manding the sympathies and affections of 
her audience at every moment. Her 
voice is a beautiful one—a contralto of 
large compass, remarkable texture and 
good expressive capacities. The upper 
tones, by their light, ethereal quality, are 
capable of effects not always within the 
pewer of the average contralto organ. 
When the voice is utilized in a way that 
realizes its maximum capacities the re- 


of light and lyric voices. 
Latin and Swedish. 


unusually good. 


























Beauty of Voice and Diction. 


| Miss Case’s voice is one of the most beautiful 
Miss Case sang 
songs in Italian, French, English, German, 
Her enunciation in most 


of these was excellent, and in the English songs 


Hil Richard Aldrich in the New York Times. 


sults, from a musical and an interpreta- 
tive standpoint, must be accounted sig- 
nally pleasing. For Miss Wood sings 
with brains and also with temperament 
and musical understanding. And her 
enunciation could scarcely be bettered. 

Her program was not altogether 
worthy of the care she bestowed on its 
exposition, and outside of the songs of 
Schumann, Franz, Duparc, Haile and 
Quilter, showed small evidence of mu- 
sical discrimination in  its_ selection. 
However, it demanded a broad expres- 
sive range, and in a number of cases her 
abilities triumphed over the mediocrity 
of her offerings. Her best work, how- 
ever, was done in the best songs on the 
list—notably in Franz’s “Im Herbst,” in 
Duparc’s “Manoir de Rosamonde,” and in 
Reynaldo Hahn’s “D’une Prison,” which 
last sounded in the simp!e beauty of its 
delivery, a profound note of pathos. It 
had to be repeated, as had also Arensky’s 
“Vanishing Day.” Haile’s “Ueber den 
Bergen” deserved an encore. It is by 
much the best song of this composer 
that has come to our notice. 

Ellmer Zoller accompanied Miss Wood 
in very effective style. 

mn. 2. #. 


TO EXCHANGE MUSICIANS 


War Necessitates This Move for Seattle 
and Portland Orchestras 


SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 16.—The Seattle 
Philharmonic Orchestra, John M. Spar- 


gur, director, announces the dates of the 
concerts for the coming season and the 
assisting soloists: Leo Ornstein, com- 
poser-pianist, for the opening concert, 
Dec. 6; the Orpheus Male Quartet of 
Tacoma, Jan. 16; Theo Karle, tenor, Feb. 
7; Maud Powell, violinist, Feb. 28; Alice 
Gentle, soprano, May 1. 

In addition to these five concerts there 
will be popular concerts, the dates to 
be announced later. 

There will be an exchange of musi- 
cians with the Portland Orchestra during 
the season, several] of the strings from 
the Seattle Philharmonic Orchestra will 
assist the Portland Orchestra and some 
of the woodwind players will assist the 
Seattle orchestra for their symphony 
concerts. This is found necessary, as so 
many musicians have been taken to the 
training camps and may later go to the 
front. A. M. G. 


GILLY STARVING: 
DESTINN DEPORTED 


Plight of Baritone in Austria Told 
in Letter—Soprano Said 
to Be in Belgium 


A fund is being raised by Eugene 
3oucher of 24 John St., New York, to aid 
Dinh Gilly, the baritone, formerly of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, who is 
reported to be starving in an_ intern- 
ment camp at Raab, in Lower Austria. 
The news came in a letter dated Aug. 
27 last, the only direct word his friends 
have had since the war. Mr. Gilly wrote 
in French to Mr. Boucher asking that a 
loan of 8,000 frances be raised’ on his 
life insurance here, to pay, as he said, 
a “debt” to the friend who posted his 
letter in a neutral country. An ac- 
companying note in English from the 
friend explained that this was the only 
form in which his request could be got 
past the frontier. The money was need- 
ed for Gilly, who had “literally nothing” 
to furnish him with comforts in the pris- 
oners’ camp. Mr. Boucher said that he 
had sent to Gilly’s family in France, 
until about a year ago, 1,500 francs 
monthly obtained from another friend 
now in Austria. 

At the opening of the world war Mr. 
Gilly was a member of a party which 
was being entertained by Emmy Des- 
tinn at her home, near Prague, Bo- 
hemia. As a French subject he was 
placed under restraint, and until his 
message to Mr. Boucher reached New 
York by way of Switzerland his friends 
here supposed he still was interned. 

It appears that at the time he was 
sent to the more remote camp at Raab, 
Miss Destinn also was informed that 
she must leave her home at Prague. It 
is reported that Miss Destinn was de- 
ported from Bohemia and is singing oc- 
casionally in Belgium for meager fees. 

The baritone has written Mr. Boucher 
that he is in need of many things, and 
the latter has decided to make an at- 
tempt to supply them. He will make up 


Anna Case Crowds Carneg 


=) 


Completely Captivates Critics 


acquire. 


Proves Popularity. 


The increasing popularity of Miss Anna Case 
was attested by the number of music lovers 
who flocked to her first local recital of the 
season and by the spontaneous outburst of 
approval which the dainty little American so- 
prano evoked. 
birdlike in the limpid throb of her voice, some- 
thing peculiarly tender and expressive even in 
the most delicate tones she spun. 

Max Smith in the New York American. 


‘There was something 


Omnifarious Program. 


The comely soprano dispensed her precious 
gifts in an omnifarious program. 
Case’s singing is adequate, and its own lovely 
qualities of tone. and fluent phrasing make it 
a continuous joy.~ Her technic should com- 
mand the admiration of students of vocal art, 
and her skill in tonal shading is something 
which every young singer might well strive to 


W. J. Henderson in the New York Sun. 


Miss 


A. Drawing Card. 


a Christmas box for Mr. Gilly at his 
office and forward it to Raab through 
the French Red Cross at Berne, Switzer- 
land. 

Miss Destinn was permitted to return 
to New York for the operatic season of 
1914-1915. Her contract with the opera 
company expired with that season, her 
seventh at the Metropolitan. In Febru- 
ary, 1915, she took out her first natur- 
alization papers, and it was at that time 
said she and Mr. Gilly would be married 
as soon as the war ended. Later she re- 
turned to Bohemia, and the Austro- 
Hungarian government refused to per- 
mit her to come back to America. 





OPEN CHAMBER SERIES 


Trio de Lutéce Give Program Before 
Auxiliary Club in New York 


The first Saturday evening chamber 
concert of the Auxiliary Club of the 
People’s Symphony Concerts was given 
in the Municipal Auditorium at the 
Washington Irving High School, New 
York, on the evening of Oct. 20. F. X. 
Arens, conductor of the People’s Sym- 
phony Orchestra, spoke on “Harmony,” 
tracing its development from Hucbald 
to Ornstein. The program was pre- 
sented by the Trio de Lutéce, consisting 
of George Barrére, flute; Carlos Sal- 
zédo, harp, and Paul Kefer, ’ce!lo. 

Of the ensemble numbers Rameau’s 
“Pieces en Concert” were the most inter- 
esting. Mr. Kefer scored with a “Lied” 
by d’Indy, Mr. Barrére was heard in 
solos by Gluck and Bach and Mr. Sal- 
zéedo in his own Variations on an Old 
Style. J. A. H. 





Concert for Armenian Committee Heard 
by Large Berkeley Audience 


BERKELEY, CAL., Oct. 15.—A concert 
for the Armenian Committee was given 
on Oct. 7 in the Greek Theater of the 
University of California by Bruce Cam- 
eron, tenor; Beatrice Clifford, pianist; 
Mrs. Marian Holmes Nash, contra!to, 
Mrs. Clark Pomeroy, accompanist; Mas- 
ter Joseph Lampkin, violinist; Antonio 
De Grassi, accompanist, and Kajetan 
Attl, harpist. Several thousand peop!e 
were in attendance and applauded the 
excellent program heartily. M. L. 
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A Leading Concert Singer. 


Her voice is truly beautiful. The tone is even, 
smooth and full. 
sense of expression. 
before the public could have equalled her sing- 
ing of Sgambati’s “Separazione,’ or Chopin's 
“Lithuanian Song,’ the latter sung in the 
clearest English. 


Paul Morris in the New York Herald. 


In addition, she has a fine 
Few sopranos 


Of the younger artists of the concert world, 
no one has risen more rapidly in popular 


esteem than Miss Case. 


She is today one of 


the real drawing cards in her field, and the 
fact that Carnegie Hall was completely filled, 
with several hundred persons turned away at 
the doors, testifies eloquently to her appeal 


even in the metropolis. 


Grenville Vernon in the New York Tribune. 


Management: 


Metropolitan Musical Bureau 
Aeolian Hall, New York 
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ADVISES VOICE PUPILS TO STUDY 
LIVES OF SUCCESSFUL SINGERS 


Joseph Regneas Points to Careers of Melba, Nordica and Bonci as 
Examples to Impatient Students—‘‘Takes Years to Attain Mastery 
of the Voice, and Then More Study Is Needed,’”’ Says New York 


Vocal Instructor 


6é HEN a mother asks me how long 

it wi:l take to train her daugh- 
ter’s voice,” said Joseph Regneas, the 
New York vocal teacher, in the course of 
a conversation recently, “I usually an- 
swer her question by asking a question. 
I usually ask the impatient parent of a 
rising prima donna if she ever read the 
life of Nellie Melba or Lillian Nordica, 
two singers representing different schools 
of singing, and yet both reached the top 
in opera and the concert field. Then I 
direct her to the career of Alessandro 
Bonci, often declared to be the finest 
exponent of bel canto since Adelina Patti 
was in her prime. 

“It is told of Bonci that for seven 
weary years he trod the same roads «in 
Italy to study with the samesmaster; and 
all that was done in those seven years 
was to train the voice of the tenor, 
which, according to the accounts of his 
career, was not a perfect organ nat- 
urally. But when Bonci’s master pro- 
nounced the voice trained the artist was 
ready for his career, for acting came 
easily to Bonci. He had witnessed so 
many performances that it did not take 
long to prepare his roles. What he 
needed most was voice development, and 
that was gained by a long and patient 
piocess. 


Stick-to-It-Iveness Counts 


“A pupil who has not the ‘stick-to-it- 
iveness’ to face several years of serious 
work to make the voice an instrument 
worthy of expressing and interpreting 
the world’s masterpieces lacks the ‘feu 
sacre’ and will not go far. Fortunately, 
some pupils are wiser than others, and 
fortunately for them, too, some voices 
are easier to train than others. 

“At the time of Tetrazzini’s meteoric 
rise as a star in grand opera her style 
of singing started a flow of controversy 
that lasted as long as the prima donna 
sang in this country. Of Tetrazzini it 
was said that she had had only five 
months of voice training. But let it not 
be forgotten that Tetrazzini lived with 
her sister, Mme. Campanini, ee 
and all of her life heard the art 
canto. But, despite Tetrazzini’s oppor- 
tunities, many have disputed her rank 
as a great singer and our operatic his- 
tory only too plainly shows that her 
niche is not beside such singers at Patti, 
Melba or Sembrich. In singing, like in 
other arts, the public is the court that 
decides the verdict finally and fixes the 
rank which a singer shall ultimately 
hold. 


Pupil Must Keep on Working 


“I do not believe that one can set any 
pericd of time in which voices can be 
trained, for the natural equipment, both 
mentally and vocally, would make each 
pupil a law unto himself, but it is safe 
to say that it requires years to attain 
the mastery of the voice and after having 
attained it, the pupil must continue to 
study, for a true artist is ever an earnest 
student and recognizes the advisability 
of seeking honest and masterly criticism. 

“T have numbered among my pupils 
young women whose voices were wrongly 
diagnosed before they began to study 
with me. When a girl writes that she 
is a contralto and asks fer a voice trial, 
you can imagine her feelings when I! 
pronounce her during the audition a so- 
prano, not a mezzo, but a dramatic so- 
prano, and because of the rich timbre of 
her voice, she has been led to believe that 
she is a contralto and was to be pre- 
pared for contralto parts. 

“This. does not occur often, but when 
it happens, it is a near tragedy, for so 
much earnest effort, time and money 
have been expended in acquiring a mis- 
use of the voice. However, the way of 
correction is—that of pointing out, 
‘What to do,’ instead of dwelling on, 
‘What not to do.’ The work of con- 
struction begins and in the contemplation 
of what is right—the wrong will vanish 
as darkness is gone when light appears. 

“The first thing of all that must exist 


“A teacher who unduly hastens the 
debut of a pupil is foolish, for the re- 
sults will overwhelm both teacher and 
pupil with embarrassments which they 
will find hard to live down. 








Joseph Regneas as “Falstaff” in Nicolai’s 
“Merry Wives of Windsor” 


“In preparing for a career, I can ad- 
vise students no better proverb than 
Emerson’s immortal words: 

““No one can defeat you but your- 
self.’ ” 


DANISH SOPRANO IN DEBUT 


Mife. Mona Holesco Sings in Jordan 
Hall, Boston 


Boston, MAss., Oct. 17.—Mme. Mona 
Holeseco, a Danish soprano, opened the 
season of Jordan Hall concerts here this 
afternoon. It was her first appearance 
in this city in recital, although she sang 
here a few seasons back with the People’s 
Choral Union at one of its regular con- 
certs. 

Mme. Holesco presented a program of 
uncommon interest, which opened with 
the air, “Nobles Seigneurs” from “Les 
Huguenots,” then a French group by 
Gretchaninoff, Debussy, Bourgaurt-De- 
coudray and d’Ozanne, songs in Scan- 
dinavian by Grieg and Heise, the famil- 
iar “Villanelle” of Dell’ Acqua and con- 
cluding with English songs by Souther, 
La Forge, d’Albert, Backer, Grindahl 
and two charming songs from her own 
pen. 

Mme. Holesco possesses a light, lyric 
voice. In the matter of interpretation 
she is imaginative and convincing. She 
is inherently musical and genuinely sin- 
cere in her art. One wished, however, 
for a technical equipment that matched 
more nearly her artful conception of 
things. Mme. Holesco’s own_ songs, 
“Flirt” and “Stumbling Youth,” were 
sung for the first time here. They are 
attractive and well written. 

Richard Epstein was the accom- 
panist. What joy to the singer are such 
accompaniments as his! W. H. L. 


Paul Althouse Scores in Lawton (Okla.) 
Recital 


Paul Althouse, the Metropolitan tenor, 
appeared in Lawton, Okla., with great 
success on Oct. 10 in a recital, assisted 
by Powell Weaver, accompanist. Mr. 
Althouse opened with the aria, “Celeste 


mond, Di Nogero, Stephenson, Bemberg, 
Mason, Fourdrain and Dunn. He was 
enthusiastically received. On Oct. 11 he 
gave the same program at Enid, Okla., 
with equal success. 


TO STAGE GUERRERI OPERA 


Italian Composer’s Work to Be Pro- 


duced Soon in New York 

Stefano Guerreri, a new arrival to this 
country, has in course of preparation for 
production an opera entitled “Evandro,” 
which will soon be presented at the As- 
tor Theater, New York, it is announced. 
The libretto was written by Piedro Gori, 
an Italian poet of renown. Guerreri was 
born in Sicily in 1885. He studied violin 
and composition in that country and fin- 
ished his studies under the famous Maes- 
tro Graffeo at Palermo. He has already 
published many songs and music for vio- 
lin and clarinet. 

Many of the most prominent conduc- 
tors in the country have heard excerpts 
from “Evandro” and declared it to be of 
original and exceptional worth. The plot 
of the opera is laid in Sicily. ‘‘Evandro” 
is being prepared by Carlo Nicosia, one 
time conductor at ’Opera Paris and Cen- 
tury Opera House, and is to be staged 
within a short time. Besides the opera 
a Concert Symphonic will be conducted 
by Alfredo Salmaggi, the tenor and com- 
poser. 


TWO COMMUNITY CHORUSES 


Barnhart Singers Rehearsing “Mess‘ah” 
—What Quaker City Is Doing 


The New York Community Chorus 
continues its series of weekly rehearsals 
at the Great Hall of the City College, 
140th Street and St. Nicholas Terrace, 
every ‘Tuesday evening. Conductor 
Harry Barnhart is planning to hold a 
popular “song rally” in the near future 
to increase the membership. About 300 
attended the last rehearsal, when the 
chorus began intensive work on Hande}’s 
“Messiah.” A public concert is planned 
at Christmas week. 

The Philadelphia Community Chorus, 
Albert N. Hoxie, conductor, held its sec- 
ond indoor rehearsal last Tuesday eve- 
ning. Mr. Hoxie is deeply gratified at 
the progress of the work in Philadelphia. 
Sixty-five new members enrolled and the 
dream of 1000 singing members will yet 
be realized. A feature of the rehearsals 
is the participation of a soloist, contrib- 
uting his or her services. Last Tuesday 
evening George Eames, basso, delighted 
the members of the chorus. Rehearsals 
are held at the Free Public Library, 
Sixth and Lehigh Streets. B. B. 


Director Rothapfel of the Rialto 
Theater, New York, has organized a 
series of orchestral concerts for school 
children, to be given on Saturday morn- 
ings. The programs will be selected 
from the lighter classical works. 








RAAB TO PRESENT 
CRITIC’?S CONCERTO 
AT CHICAGO CONCERT 

















Alexander Raab, Pianist 


CHICAGO, Oct. 15.—Alexander Raab, 
pianist, has been engaged as soloist with 
the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, 
Emil Oberhoffer, conductor, for its con- 
cert in Chicago next January. Mr. 
Raab will play the D Minor Concerto 
by Felix Borowski, music critic of the 
Chicago Herald and president of the 
Chicago Musical College. 

Mr. Raab is a Hungarian, whose work 
as teacher and pianist has given him a 
large following in the few years that 
he has been. in Chicago. He was soloist 
for the Chicago Symphony Orchestra at 
a pair of concerts in Orchestra Hall sea- 
son before last, and his playing was 
greatly admired. KF. W. 


Mme. Schumann-Heink Greeted Warmly 
in Fargo Recital 


Farco, N. D., Oct. 20.—Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink, the contralto, gave a recital 
here last week that thrilled the tremen- 
dous audience that gathered in the audi- 
torium. The singer gave of her best in 
a contrasting program that included the 
“Cry of Rachel” and the sprightly 
French song, “Good Morning, Sue.” 
Mme. Schumann-Heink was tumultuous- 
ly applauded. 

















Misses Spencer and Mukle 
Greet Civic Chorus Founder 





























Eleanor Spencer, May Mukle and Rebecca Clarke at the Home of Gertrude Wat- 
son at Pittsfield, Mass. 





Aida,” which he sang brilliantly. His 
program included H. T. Burleigh’s new 
song, “Little Mother of Mine” and his 
“The Young Warrior”; Cadman’s new 
“Love Like the Dawn Came Stealing” 
and “Requiescat,” and songs by Ham- 


between the master and student is that 
of confidence. When the pupil believes 
in the teacher and the teacher is honest 
with the pupil, then progress must come, 
and a year more or less in the training 
does not count, 


LEANOR SPENCER, the American 
pianist, and May Mukle,.the English 


Watson is responsible for the excellent 
community chorus at Pittsfield, of which 
Dr. Frank Sill Rogers, of Albany, is 
conductor. Miss Spencer appeared in a 
recital at Pittsfield on Oct. 11. 


‘cellist, recently visited Gertrude Watson 
at her home at Pittsfield, Mass. Miss 
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CHARLESTON, S. C.—May Frank, so- 
prano, has been engaged as soloist at the 
Huguenot Church. 

cg ~ 

DETROIT, —" —Mona Redman, pian- 
ist, gave a recital on Oct. 12, before the 
Twentieth Century Club. 

* * * 


INDEPENDENCE, IowA.—Warren Proc- 
tor, tenor, gave a recital here on Oct. 12, 
featuring songs by American composers. 

* * * 


LOUISVILLE, Ky.—The Music Teachers’ 
Association recently held its first meet- 
ing of the season, Victor Rudolf acting 
as leader. 

* + * 

EVANSTON, ILL.—Rollin M. Pease, 
Margaret Fabian and Charles E. Fouser 
have been added to the faculty of the 
Northwestern University School of 
Music. 

* * * 

MILWAUKEE, WIs.—Gustav Bloch, vio- 
linist, who recently returned to Mil- 
waukee after a prolonged absence, has 
been added to the faculty of the Mar- 
quette Conservatory. 

* * * 

CHICAGO.—Jean Knowlton and Mary 
Peck Thomson gave an informal recep- 
tion in their studio on Oct. 10. Miss 
Knowlton presented a program of songs 
by Marion Bauer with the composer at 
the piano. 

* *” * 

APPLETON, WIS.—Cleveland Bohnet of 
the Lawrence Conservatory of Music re- 
cently made his first appearance in re- 
cital this season at a reception given in 
honor of Dr. Peabody of the Congrega- 
tional Church. 

ok * * 

ABINGDON, ILL.—_-Samuel B. Garton, 
tenor, of the faculty of Hedding Con- 
servatory, sang at the faculty recital on 
Oct. 10. Mr. Garton reports an increase 
of twenty-five per cent in the enrollment 
over last year. 

~ * * 

WELCH, W. VAa.—The first of a series 
of three recitals under the auspices of 
the Chaminade Club, was given in the 
Court House recently by John Barnes 
Wells, tenor. He was accompanied by 
Mrs. W. W. Hughes, of Welch. 


* * * 


West Roxsury, Mass. — Charlotte 
Williams Hills, the Boston soprano, gave 
a program of songs for the season’s first 
meeting of the West Roxbury Woman’s 
Club on Oct. 9. Mrs. Hills’s artistic per- 
formance won hearty applause. 

* * * 


JERSEY CiTy, N. J.—The first meeting 
of the Community Choral Society was 
held on Oct. 16 in School No. 25. Con- 
ductor Edward S. Breck outlined a win- 
ter of interesting study, and the chorus 
started with an increased membership. 

* * * 

PROVIDENCE, R. I.—At a big benefit 
concert at the Strand Theater recently 
Ada Holding Miller, soprano, and Loyal 
Phillips Shawe, baritone, scored a suc- 
cess. The concert was for the benefit of 
the Journal’s “Boys in France Tobacco 
Fund.” 

* ~ * 

UNIONTOWN, PA.—A junior orchestra 
consisting of pupils of the sixth, seventh 
and eighth grades, has been organized 
by A. J. Dann, supervisor of music in 
the Uniontown public schools. Louise 
Artis, of the Berkeley School, was chosen 
pianist after a competitive try-out. 

* * * 

BANGOR, ME.—The annual reception of 
the Schumann Club was held Oct. 6 at 
the home of the president, Anna Strick- 
land. Musical numbers were offered by 
Miss Strickland, Mrs. Alton Robinson, 
violinist; Isabel Weston, pianist, and 
Mary C. Weston, violinist. Anna Strick- 
land rand Isabel Weston were the accom- 
panists. 

2.2 

SAN FRANCIsco.—Mrs. Arthur Hack- 

ett gave an afternoon of manele for. the 


Forum Club recently. a ‘Walker was 
accompanist. Ada comet, has 
begun a series of daaes after- 


noon lecture-recitals at her n tractive 
studio on Sacramento Street. The sub- 
_jects to be discussed cover the piano lit- 
“erature from the seventeenth century to 
the twentieth. 


SELMA, ALA.—The Music Study Club 
program was presented Oct. 17 by Mrs. 
Kent Coe, Mrs. Rosa Franz. Harper, 
Mrs. Norma Frost, Mrs. Philip Spier, 
Mrs. Farrington and Miss Peacock. 

* * * 


BARTLESVILLE, OKLA.—The Musical 
Research Club, with.an increased mem- 
bership, began its season with “Amer- 
ican Music” as the subject. The newly 
organized Methodist Choir will have 
Herbert Krumplein as its organist and 
director. 

* *” * 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—The_ twentieth 
Community Sing was held at the Bijou 
Theater on Oct. 14, under the direction 
of Robert Lawrence. A. Pauli, ’cellist, 
was soloist. The Philharmonic Orches- 
tra, Philip Memoli, conductor, contrib- 
uted numbers. 

* o 

PORTLAND, ORE.—The Monday Musical 
Club recently gave its opening concert at 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. John D. Cole- 
man. The soloists were Mrs. Pauline 
Miller Chapman, mezzo-soprano; Harold 
P. Williams, baritone, and William R. 
Boone, organist. 

x * * 

PITTSBURGH. — The Tuesday Mu- 
sical Club opened its season on Oct. 16, 
with a reception in honor of its presi- 
dent, Mrs. Edward Brown Lee. Preced- 
ing the reception a musical program was 


given by Olive Nevin, soprano, with 
Carl Bernhaler at the piano. 
a 
PITTSBURGH. — A music study club 


has been organized among the senior 
students of the Pittsburgh Musical In- 
stitute. The officers are: Henrietta 
Meyer, president; Laura R. Slocum, vice- 
president; Madeleine Stanley, secretary ; 
Raymond H. Dierker, treasurer. 

*x* * * 


PITTSBURGH.—Prof. A. R. Little, head 
of the Leschetizky Schoo] of Piano Play- 
ing and president of the Beaver Conserv- 
atory of Music, gave a recital in the 
Union Arcade Auditorium last week, the 
soloists being Elizabeth Sherman Clark, 
contralto, and Mary Alberta Howe, pian- 
ist. Se are 

BALTIMORE, Mp.—The sixty-first anni- 
versary of the Germania Mannerchor, 
Theodore Hemberger, director, was 
marked with a concert given on Oct. 10 
at Lehman Hall. A program of special 
interest was presented, representation 
being given to two local composers, Theo- 
dore Hemberger and Harry Patterson 
Hopkins. ~° 

a : * 

TACOMA, WasH.—D. P. Nason, violin- 
ist and director, who has returned to 
Tacoma after several years’ residence in 
Europe, held an informal reception at his 
studio recently. Mr. Nason, who lately 
organized the Tacoma Philharmonic 
String Quartet, is forming an amateur 
orchestral society for the young musi- 
cians of the city. 

* * 

DEWEY, OKLA.—The public school, aid- 
ed by some of the leading citizens, pre- 
sents a concert course, the musical num- 
bers of which are: Zedeler Quintet, Oct. 
20, which marked the dedication of the 
new Auditorium; Metropolitan Grand 
Quartet of New York and Kansas City, 
Mo., Feb. 6; Vierra’s Hawaiian Singers 
and Players in native music, March 19. 

+ + * 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — Albert W. 
Harned has been engaged as choir direc- 
tor at the Church of St. Andrew. A new 
quartet, to be known as the Semple @ Quar- 
tet, has been formed under direc- 
tion of Claude Robeson. The members 
are Mrs. Fanny Shreeve Hartsill, so- 
prano; Mrs. Anna Brett Summy, con- 
tralto; Charles E. Myers, tenor, and 
Charles W. Moore, bass. 


GETTYSBURG, GEA concert was given 
on Oet. 11 for the ents in canton- 


ment here by. the choir of the First Re- 


formed Church of , Pa. in the 
chapel of Trini Church. 
Those taking were Mrs. Louise O. 
Smith, soprano; Margaret Mundorf, con- 
tralto; Paul Messerly, tenor; L. B. Sel- 
lers, basso, and Mrs. Anna Menges 
Swartz, reader. Eleanor Kerschner 
acted as accompanist for the singers 


SEATTLE, WASH.—The Clef Club re- 
cently elected the following officers: 
President, Claude Madden; vice-presi- 
dent, Ferdinand Dunkley;  secretary- 
treasurer, David S. Craig; executive 
members, Clifford W. Cantner, David S. 
Craig, Orrill V. Stapp and A. H. 
Fischer. : 

* * 


ZANESVILLE, OHIO.—The second open 
meeting of the Thursday Morning Music 
Club was held Oct. 11 at the Central 
Presbyterian Church. Organ numbers 
were presented by Effie Munson, vocal 
numbers by Mrs. Walter Whallon and 


Mrs. Sue Bradshaw Paul.  Viglet 
Haworth was the accompanist. 

*” * * 
Boston.—Herbert W. W. Downes, 
organist of St.  Stephen’s Church, 
played an organ recital in _ that 


edifice last evening. Mr. Downes was 
assisted by George H. Boynton, tenor, 
who sang numbers by Handel, Gluck and 
Mendelssohn. This organ recital is the 
first in a series which Mr. Downes will 
offer during the coming season. 

. + ” 


STEUBENVILLE, OHIO.—The Community 
Choral Club recently elected the follow- 
ing officers for the coming year: John 
Phillips, conductor; Albert Moreland, 
president; Harry Davitt, vice-president; 
Mrs. James McDonald, corresponding 
secretary; Rachel Rogers, financial sec- 
retary; John Blackburn, treasurer; Paul 
Jones, librarian; Miss McVey, accom- 
panist. 

* * oe 

BRANTFORD, ONT.—The Brantford Ora- 
torio Society has started the season with 
an influx of new members, and is re- 
hearsing “The Messiah,” which will be 
given about the middle of December. 
The chorus will commence rehearsing 
Elgar’s “Banner of St. George” in the 
course of a week. The latter work is to 
be given early in the spring, owing to 
pressure of business. 

* * * 


SCRANTON, Pa.—John T. Watkins, one 
of Scranton’s most noted musica] leaders, 
has lately been elected to his tenth con- 
secutive season to lead the Elm Park 
Choral Society. Other officers chosen for 
the year are: Attorney William B. 
Landis, president; George F. Schautz, 
vice-president; U. W. Borchers, treas- 
urer, and Robert Snyder, secretary. Ab- 
bie Brink will continue as Mr. Watkins’ 
accompanist. 

* * * 

YorK, PA.—With the view to develop- 
ing the musical talent among the mem- 
bers of the local Y. M. C. A. and increas- 
ing the membership of the Association 
male chorus, a class in vocal music was 
organized Oct. 18. Prof. Urban H. 
Hershey, director of the male chorus, will 
also be in charge of the music class. A 
certificate will be awarded the members 
of the class upon the completion of the 
musical course. 

* * * 

ALBANY, N. Y.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the Mendelssohn Club, DeLancey 
M. Ellis, who has been president the past 
three years, retired, and Daniel Whittle, 
who has been vice-president for many 
years, was elected president. Leo K. 
Fox was elected vice-president; Edwin 
B. Parkhurst, secretary, and Godfrey J. 
Smith, treasurer. Directors elected were 
DeLancey M. Ellis, Ben Franklin and 
Charles N. Carpenter. 

* * * 

NASHVILLE, TENN.—The fifth season 
of weekly noon-musicales at the Y. W. 
C. A. opened auspiciously on Oct. 10, 
with the recital of Charles Stratton, 
tenor, of Clarksville, and Mrs. Will C. 
Hoffman, accompanist. Two Nashville 
composers were represented on the pro- 
gram Wednesday, Mrs. Noel with her 
“Evening Prayer” and F. Arthur Hen- 
kel with “To My Love” and “Shadows 
with the Dusk Return.” 


York, Pa.—Mrs. Caroline Lenhart 
Shearer, contralto soloist in the choir of 
Trinity Reformed Church, has been cho- 
sen from thirty candidates as soloist at 
the Brick Church, New York. Her place 
will be taken by et Mundorf, now 
singin’ in St. Paul’s Evangelical Luth- 
eran Church. A male chorus has been 


organized by the men of Zion Reformed 
Church under J. D. Diehl, choirmaster 
of the church. It already 8 twenty 
voices. - 

-> »* * 





, Caten—The California Trio, 
of Milton J. Frumkin, violin- 


. Roberts, pianist, three students 

j- of th the University of California, pleased 
re than 2000. in the Greek The- 

a of the Unive at a recent “Half 
Hour usic,” no under the auspices 
of Prof. William Dallam Armes, chair- 
man of the Musical and Dramatic 
mittee. Maude Ellis, soprano, was 
in solos 


ford 
Ghandier Sta 
aon 


SAN FRANcIScO.—The Pacific Musical 
Society gave its first afternoon concert 
of the season at the Palace Hotel, Oct. 
10, with a program of Russian music. 
Those participating were Mrs. Samuel 
Savannah, violinist; Mrs. Maurice 
Cramer, pianist; Albert Rappoport, bari- 
tone, with Mrs. David Hirschler at the 
piano, and Israel Seligman, pianist. 

* oa * 


WARREN, OHIO.—Dana’s Musical In- 
stitute Symphony Orchestra gave a con- 
cert on Oct. 10, in Dana Hall. The or- 
chestra was conducted by President Lynn 
Dana of the school and the soloists were 
from the student body. Those taking 
part were Nellie Croyle, Hilda Woodcock, 
Betty Smootz, Edwin Hall, R. E. Wil- 
liams and L. V. Ruhl. The accompan- 
ists were Nellie Croyle and Mildred 
Sever. 

* « * 

HARRISBURG, PA.—Mrs. James G. San- 
ders of Madison, Wis., contralto, has as- 
sumed her duties as a member of the 

uartet of the Pine Street Presbyterian 

hurch, this city. During the past seven 
years Mrs. Sanders has been a member 
of the faculty of the University of Wis- 
consin; in addition to her duties as a 
vocal instructor, she was director of the 
University Women’s Glee Club, Y. M. 
C. A. Glee Club and director and soloist 
of the University Episcopal Church 
choir. 

* *x * 

PROVIDENCE, R. I.—Arthur Hyde, di- 
rector of the Hyde School, has been en- 
gaged as director of music at the Benefi- 
cent Congregational Church, a position 
made vacant by the absence of John B. 
Archer, who is at a Michigan military 
camp. A pupil of the Hyde school, Mar- 
guerite Paradis, mezzo-soprano, gave a 
successful recital in Oakland, R. L., re- 
cently, in which she was assisted by 
Arthur Hyde, tenor; Leanora Boulay, 
violinist, and Gertrude Joseffy, accom- 
panist. 

* * a 

ALBANY, N. Y.—Kenneth W. Rice, for 
the past three years organist and choir- 
master of the Trinity Episcopal Church, 
has resigned to accept the position of or- 
ganist of St. Luke’s Church, Cambridge, 
Mass. Grace Klugman Swartz, a pupil 
of Alfred Y. Cornell of New York, 
has resigned as soprano soloist at the 
First Presbyterian Church. The music 
section of the Woman’s Club of Albany 
presented Frances De Villa Ball in a 
piano recital recently at the Historical 
Society auditorium. Miss Ball gave a 
program of Chopin, Schiitt, Leschetizky, 
Cyril Scott, Fauré and Liszt. 


* * * 


SEATTLE, WASH.—The Seattle Society 
of Composers held its first monthly soirée 
privé at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Carl 
E. Eppert on Oct. 4. Several first read- 
ings of manuscripts were heard. A sub- 
stantial check was presented to the 
society by Mrs. C. W. Carrol, mother of 
Mrs. Frederick A. Appleton, recording 
secretary of the society. This mone 
will be the nucleus for a fund to publis 
works of members of the organization. 
Mr. and Mrs. Dent Mowrey gave a tea 
at the Cornish School of Music Oct. 7. 
A short musical program was given by 
Mr. Mowrey, which included several of 
his own compositions. 

a * * 


MONTREAL.—Charles Hopkins Ould, 
organist of St. Andrew’s Church, in- 
augurated a series of monthly praise 
services, Oct. 16. The soloists were 
Dorothy Lutton, Greta Tobin, Mrs. Hop- 
kins Ould, Martin Adcock, G. H. Fox, 
J. H. Jamieson, with organ solos by Mr. 
Ould. On the same evening F. H. Blair 
gave a special musical service in St. 
Paul’s Church. The soloists were Ruth 


Parker, Mrs. Harold Mills, sopranos; 
Mrs. Archer, contralto; A. Taylor, tenor, 
and F. H. Rowe, baritone. r. Labelle, 
‘cellist; Daisy Jean, ’cellist; Mlle. Ra- 


doux, pianist, and Jan Collignon, bari- 
tone, gave a concert, Oct. 12, for needy 
Belgians. 

= * * 

RockKForD, ILL.—The Rockford Men- 
delssohn Club opened its year’s program 
with a musicale on Thursday afternoon, 
Oct. 11. An informal program was 

iven, ——, vocal solos by Mrs. 
aude Fenlon Bollman, soprano; Elsie 
Nelson, soprano; Mrs. Oscar Keller, con- 
tralto; Marie Weldon, violinist. At the 
first meeting of the examining commit- 
tee this season the following new mem- 
bers were admitted to active member- 
ship: Lorene Rogers, soprano; Marion 
Culhane, soprano; Pauline Clemmer, 
soprano; Edna Crotty, contralto, and 
Ruth Lundeen, sopra. Arthur Nevin, 
the muy who ae be conductor of 
comm pas ca ope Grant, Rock- 
of Mr. and Mrs. 

Starr ( latter of whom is 
nt of the elssohn Club), for 
days prior to taking up residence 
at. at the camp. 
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ADVANCE BOOKINGS 





Changes and additions to this schedule 
should reach the office of MUSICAL AMERICA 
not later than Saturday of the week preced- 
ine the date of publication. Bookings for a 
period covering only two weeks from date of 
publication can be included in this list. 


Individuals 


Austin, Florence—Ft. Wayne, Ind., Oct. 26 
and 27; Detroit, Mich., Oct. 29 and 30; Battle 


Creek, Mich., Oct. 31, Nov. 1; Kalamazoo, 
Mich., Nov. 2: Muskegon, Nov. 5; Grand 
Rapids, Nov. 7; Michigan City, Nov. 9. 


Baker, Martha Atwood—Somerville, Mass., 


- 


Nov. 2; Worcester, Mass., Nov. 5. 


Barth, Hans—New York (Princess The- 
ater), Nov. 4. 

Bauer, Harold—New York (A®#olian Hall), 
Nov. 10. 


Beebe, Carolyn—New York (Columbia Uni- 
versity), Nov. 3. 

Brenner, Orina—Brooklyn, N. Y., Nov. 4. 

Brown, Eddy—Northampton, Mass., Nov. 1; 
Chicago, Nov. 2, 3; Detroit, Nov. 4; Omaha, 


Neb., Nov. 8; New York (Carnegie Hall), 
Nev. 11. 
Butler, Harold L.—Gridley, Kan., Oct. 30; 


Hope, Kan., Oct. 31; Stillwell, Kan., Nov. 1; 
Easton, Kan., Nov. 2. 

Cole, Ethel Cave—New York, Oct. 27 (Adol- 
ian Hall, afternoon and evening). 

Cone-Baldwin, Carolyn—Chicago, 
New York (4£olian Hall), Nov. 5. 

Connell, Horatio — Philadelphia 
Nov. 8. 

Cooper, Charles—New York (4¢olian Hall), 
Nov. 6 


Oct. 29; 


(recital), 


Courboin, Charles -_M.—Springfield, Mass.. 
Nov. 7. 
Craft, Marcella—Pittsburgh, Oct. 27; Buf 


falo, Nov. 1 and 3; Detroit, Nov. 8, 10. 

De Kyzer, Marie—Madelia, Minn., Oct. 27: 
Albert Lea, Minn., Oct. 29; Mankato, Minn., 
Oct. 30; Eau Claire, Wis., Oct. 31. 

Donner, Max—Winchester, Oct. 29; New 
York, Nov 7; West Roxbury, Mass., Nov. 9. 

Dubinsky, Viadimir—New York, Nov. 3; In- 
dianapolis, Nov. 5; Louisville, Ky., Nov. 8. 

Elman, Mischa—New York (A¢olian Hall), 
Nov. 4 

Fabrizio, Carmine—Schenectady, N. Y., 
Nov. 3; Providence, R. I., Nov. 8. 


Florigny, Renee—Cleveland, O., Oct. 29; 
Chicago, Nov. 5 
Garrison, Mabel—Worcester, Mass., Oct. 


30; Springfield, Mass., Oct. 31. 
Gauthier, Eva—New York (¢£olian 
Nov. 1. Ss 
Gebhard, Heinrich—Boston, Oct. 30 (Aft.); 
Roslindale, Oct. 30 (Evg.). 


Hall), 


Gills, Gabrielle—New York (A®olian Hall), 
Oct. 27. 
Gotthelf, Claude—New York, Oct. 29, 30, 


Nov. 1, 5, 6, 7, 8; Philadelphia, Nov. 9. 
Grainger, Percy—New York (4¢olian Hall), 
Oct. 28. 
Graveure, Louis—New York (4®olian Hall), 
Nov. 8 


Gunn, Kathryn Platt—Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Oct. 28. 
Harris, 


George, Jr.—New York (®olian 
Hall), Oct. 29. 
Havens, Raymond—Minneapolis, Nov. 11. 


Heifetz, Jascha — New York (Carnegie 
Hall), Oct. 27. 

Hempel, Frieda—Detroit, Mich., Oct. 30; 
Providence, R. I., Nov. 4 

Holesco, Mme. Mona—New York (#olian 


Hall), Oct. 31. 

Holmquist, Gustaf—Brockton, Mass., Nov. 
6: New York, Nov. 9. 

Homer, Louise—Tulsa, Okla., Oct. 29; Kan- 
sas City, Mo., Oct. 30; Des Moines, Ia., Nov. 2. 


Hubbard, Havrah (Operalogues) — New 
York, Oct. 29, 30; Nov. 1, 5, 6, 7, 8; Philadel- 
phia, Nov. 9. 

Kreisler, Fritz—Detroit, Oct. 31. 

Land, Harold—Trenton, N. Oct. 31; 
Yonkers, N. Y., Nov. 1. 

Langenhan, Chrfstine—New York (¢olian 
Hall), Nov. 9. . 

Leginska, Ethel—Winnipeg, Oct. 30; Re- 
gina, Oct. 31; Saskatoon, Nov. 1; Edmonton, 
Nov. 2: Calgary, Nov. 5; Medicine Hat, 
Nov. 6. 


Levitzki, Mischa—New York (A®olian Hall), 
Nov. 5. 


McMillan, Florence—Tulsa, Okla., Oct. 29; 
Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 30; Des Moines, la., 
Nov. 2. 

Middleton, Arthur— New ‘York (®olian 
Hall), Oct. 29. 


Miller, Christine—Jackson, Mich., Oct. 29; 
Ypsilanti, Mich., Oct. 30; Toledo, O., Oct. 31; 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Nov. 1 and 2; Chicago, 
Nov. 4; Newark, N. J., Nov. 5; Plainfield, 
N. J., Nov. 6; Salem, O., Nov. 7; Steubenville, 
O., Nov. 8: Washington, Pa., Nov. 9. 

Miller, Reed—Oklahoma City, Oct. 29; Alva, 
Okla., Oct. 30; Topeka, Kan., Oct, 31; Wahoo, 
Neb., Nov. 1; Omaha, Neb., Nov. 2; Chap- 
man, Kan., Nov. 3; Lincoln, Neb., Nov. 5: 
Fremont, Neb., Nov. 6: Blythville, Ark., Nov. 
9; Little Rock, Ark., Nov. 10. 

Morris, Edward—New York (A®olian Hall), 
Oct. 30. 


Morrisey, Marie—Montreal, Oct. 28: New 
York, Oct. 29 to Nov. 4: Hohoken, N. J., Nov. 


1: New York, Nov. 2; Newburg, N. Y., Nov. 3. 

Nevin, Olive—Worcester, Oct. 27: Auburn- 
dale, Oct. 28: Wellesley, Oct. 29; Middletown, 
Conn., Nov. 7. 

Novaes, Guiomar — New York 
Hall), Nov. 3. 

Oneill, Enrichetta—Johnstown, Nov. 5; Al- 
toona, Nov. 7; Harrisburg, Nov. 9. 

Peegé, Charlotte—Oneonta, N. Y., Nov. 7; 
West Roxbury, Mass., Nov, 8. 

Poppe, Vera—New York 
Oct. 27. 

Powell, John—New York, Nov. 3; Philadel- 
phia, Nov. 6. 

Riker, Franklin—New York (Z®olian Hall), 
Nov. 2. 


( olian 


(Z£Zolian Hall), 


Rothier, Leon—New York (Zolian Hall), 
Noy. 3. 

Shaftoe, Marguerite Watson—Providence. 

I.. Now. 2 


Shepherd, Betsy Lane—Milwaukee, Nov. 4. 

Smith, Ethelynde—Godfrey (lll), Monti- 
cello Seminary, Nov. 9. 

Sovereign, Alice—New York (®olian Hall), 
Nov. 1. ; 

Thompson, Edith—Boston, Nov. 5. 

Tucker, William—New York, Nov. 10. 

Van der Veer, Nevada—Oklahoma City, 
Oct. 29; Alva, Okla., Oct. 30; Topeka, Kas., 
Oct. 31; Wahoo, Neb., Nov. 1; Qmaha, Neb., 
Nov. 2; Chapman, Kas., Nov. 3; Lincoln, 
Neb., Nov. 5; Fremont, Neb., Nov. 6; Blyth- 
ville, Ark., Nov. 9; Little Rock, Ark., Nov. 10. 

Wilson, Raymond—New York, Nov. 2. 

Williams, Grace Bonner—Boston, Oct. 26; 
Boston, Nov. 7. 

Zimbalist, Efrem—New York 
Hall), Nov. 4; Detroit, Nov. 8. 

Zentay, Mery—New York (Cort Theater). 
Nov. 4. 


(Carnegie 


Ensembles 


Apollo Quartet—Watertown, Mass., Oct. 31; 
Boston, Mass., Nov. 1; Somerville, Mass., 
Nov. 5. 

Boston Symphony Orchestra—New 
(Carnegie Hall), Nov. 8, 10. 

Chicago Opera Association (tour)—Hous- 
ton, Oct. 26, 27; New Orleans, Oct. 29, 30; 


York 


Shreveport, La., Oct. 31, Nov. 1; St. Louis, 
Nov. 2, 3. 
Fischer String Quartet, Elsa—Emporia, 


Kan., Oct. 26; Salina, Kan., Oct. 27; Muncie, 


Ind., Nov. 8. 


Letz Quartet—New 
Oct. 30 (Evg.). 


Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra—Minne- 
apolis, Oct. 28, Nov. 2, 3, 4, 9. 


New York Chamber Music Society—New 
York City (Columbia University), Nov. 3. 


Philharmonic Society of New York—New 
York (Carnegie Hall), Nov. 11. 


San Carlo Opera Company—Pittsburgh, 
Oct. 27; Buffalo, Nov. 1, 3; Detroit, Nov. 8, 10. 


Symphony Society of New York—New 
York (Carnegie Hall), Oct. 27; A®olian Hall, 
Oct. 28: Carnegie Hall, Nov. 1; A¢olian Hall, 
Nov. 4; Carnegie Hall, Nov. 10; Asolian Hall, 
Nov. 11. 


Zoeliner Quartet—Collegeville, Minn., Oct. 
27: Grand Forks, N. D., Oct. 29; Minot, N. D., 
Oct. 30; Huron, S. D., Nov. 1; Brookings, 
S. D., Nov. 2; Moorhead, Minn., Nov. 3: 
Fargo, N. D., Nov. 5; Janesville, Wis., Nov. 
6: Kalamazoo, Mich., Nov. 8; Paris, Ill., Nov. 
9: St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 10. 


York (®olian Hall), 











IN MUSIC SCHOOLS AND 
STUDIOS OF NEW YORI 














Activities at the Kronold-Kaphan 
High School of Music and Dramatic Art 
have been resumed, under the direction 
of Mortimer Kaphan. 

oe 

Activities at the Armond Studio, New 
York, have begun for the season. Among 
Mme. Armond’s pupils who are now 
active in stage and concert work are 
Winifred Bryson of “Lombardi, Limited,” 
Kitty Corbett, Edith Danin and Frank 
Kaiser. 

* * * 

Mrs. Julia R. Waixel, the accompanist 
and coach, has reopened her studios at 
the Hotel Richmond for the coming 
season. Mrs. Waixel has just returned 
to New York from out of town, where she 
accompanied her daughter, Gertrude 
Waixel, who is playing the leading rdéle 
in a leading musical comedy. 

* * * 


Rose Wolf, the New York teacher of 
piano, will continue the practice which 
she began two seasons ago of giving 
semi-monthly technique classes by her 
pupils at her New York studios. These 
classes will begin the early part of No- 
vember and will continue throughout the 
entire season. 

* * 

Simon Buckhalter, concert pianist and 
composer of Chicago, recently moved to 
New York City and has opened a studio. 

Mr. Buckhalter had his one act opera, 
“A Lover’s Knot,” produced by the Chi- 
cago Grand Opera Company two seasons 
ago at the Auditorium and will finish 
a four act opera within the next month. 

+ * +* 


Among the pupils of Maestro M. Elfert 
Florio, the New York voca! teacher, who 
are to make their operatic and concert 
débuts this season are Constance Wil- 
lard, contralto; Leonora Chanoud, dra- 
matic soprano; Alvin Bjornstade, tenor; 
Madge Caldwell, soprano (who will ap- 
pear in light opera on Broadway this 
year); Audrey Dennison, soprano (who 
will sing leading réles in “Robin Hood” 
on tour), and Nicholas Zan, baritone of 
the Royal Opera House, Prague. Mr. 
Zan was obliged to return to America on 
account of the war; he will be heard in 
grand opera this year. . 

oa 


Paolo Gallico, the pianist and peda- 
gogue, has reopened his studio in New 
York for his regular season. Artist 
pupils, teachers and others specializing 
in the modern art of piano playing, based 
on weight, relaxation and clinging touch, 
and remedying faults due to stiff use of 
arms and wrists, are enrolling with this 
well-known teacher. 

Mr. Gallico devoted the summer 
months to the teaching of professional 
students and teachers, and his classes 
comprised musicians from all parts of 
the country. Part of his time was spent 
in composing and finishing the orchestral 
score of a new romantic opera comique. 


Several pupils of Sergei Klibansky, 
ge York vocal | age —-veod eave 10m 
een engaged. ese pupils are 
Felice De Gregorio, baritone, for one of 
the pring) al rales in “Chu Se Chow,” 
the big Manhattan Opera House pro- 
duction; Forrest Rundell, bass, as solo- 
ist in the Westm Presbyterian 
Church, Bloomfield, N. 35.; Stassio ini, 
tenor, by the Church of: the Fashers of 
the Blessed Sacrament, also the omgie 
Beth-E1; Lotta Madden, soprano, by the 
Edison Phonograph Company. Mrs. 
Lansing Rogers, soprano, sang recently 
at the Lockport, N. Y., festival and 
Betsy Lane Shepherd, soprano, at the 
Tewksbury School. Scarsdale. N. Y. 


Eve Lynn, a pupil of Mr. and Mrs. 
John Dennis Mehan, is creating a favor- 
able impression in the leading role of 
“Katinka,” now on tour. Gordon Reed, 
naval reserve, stationed at Narragansett 
Bay, and Sigmund Schertei, conductor of 
the Fifty-fifth Infantry Band, Chicka- 
mauga Park, Ga., are taking advantage 
of their furlough to continue their 
studies with Mr. and Mrs. Mehan. 


* * * 


A series of Wednesday afternoon lec- 
tures and musicales is being given at the 
Ziegler Institute of Normal Singing. 
The first of these was given on Oct. 10, 
when Frank Kasschau delivered an in- 
teresting address on the subject, ‘Stu- 
dents Should Be Pioneers for Good Mu- 
sic.” The musical program was given 
by Mrs. Mintz, soprano; Florence Bal- 
manno, contralto; Arthur Greenleaf 
Bowes, tenor, and Bliss Harris, basso. 
On Oct. 17 the address was given by Mrs. 
Julian Edwards, whose subject was 
“Preparedness of Singers for Quick 
Calls to Work.” The singers were El- 
frieda Hansen, Florence Balmanno and 
Arthur Bowes, and the accompanists, 
Mrs. Joseph Savage, Mme. Ziegler and 
Frank Kasschau. 





Raymond Havens Warmly Welcomed in 
New Britain (Conn.) Recital 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN., Oct. 17.—For 
the first in a series of concerts in the 
Prevocational Grammar School course, 
Raymond Havens, the Boston pianist, 
assisted by Edith Castle, contralto, gave 
a program last evening in the school 
hall. Mr. Havens played pieces by Cho- 
pin, Liszt and Alkan and by his mas- 
terly performance confirmed the favor- 
able impression he made at a previous 
appearance here. In response to_ the 
hearty applause he added several extras 
to the program. Miss Castle, ably ac- 
companied by Edward Laubin, gave ad- 
ditional pleasure. W. Hz. L. 








BERYL RUBINSTEIN 
LENDS HIS ART TO 
AID THE RED CROSS 








Beryl Rubinstein, the brilliant young 
piano virtuoso, who gave a recital in 
Chicago last week, was recently soloist 
in New Jersey for the benefit of the Red 
Cross Society with several other artists. 


The appended picture shows, left to 
right, Beryl Rubinstein, Mrs. Mark 
Cross, Max Gegna, the ’cellist, and 


Adamo Didur, basso. 


Arthur Greenleaf Bowes and Phyllis La 
Fond Sing in Army Camps 


Arthur Greenleaf Bowes, tenor, and 
Phyllis La Fond, soprano, have just com- 
pleted a two weeks’ tour of the various 
military camps in the East. Every- 
where they sang they were warmly 
greeted by the soldiers. Among the 
camps visited were the Aviation Camp 
at Mineola, L. I.; Camp Mills, Fort 
Wadsworth, Staten Island, Fort Totten, 
Bedloe’s Island, Brooklyn Navy Yard 
and Fort Hancock. 


New Engagements for Wynne Pyle 


While Wynne Pyle, the charming 
American pianist, is out filling engage- 
ments in the West, bookings continue 
to come into the offices of Haensel & 
Jones for her. Within the past week 
contracts were signed for Miss Pyle’s 
appearances at Beaver Falls, Pa., on 
Jan. 25; at Pittsburgh, Pa., on Jan. 26, 
and at Baltimore, Md., with the Balti- 
more String Quartet on Feb. 19. 











Henry Haywood, Sr. 


NEw BRUNSWICK, N. J.—Henry Hay- 
wood, Sr., one of the best known mu- 
sicians of the city, died recently at his 


home after an attack of pneumonia. Mr. 
Haywood was only ill a few days. 

Mr. Haywood was a charter member of 
the American Federation of Musicians, 
and was also connected with the St. Pat- 
rick’s Alliance and the New Brunswick 
Turn Verein. 





John Franklin Botume 


BosTon, MAss., Oct. 18.—John Frank- 
lin Botume, who died here yesterday at 
the age of sixty-one, had long been iden- 
tified with musica] interests here. Mr. 
Botume had filled the position of choir- 
master of the St. James Episcopal 
Church, Roxbury, 
years, up to about a year ago, when he 
relinquished this position, r. Botume 


for nearly twenty, 


also conducted a vocal studio in Hunting- 
ton Chambers, which activity he con- 
tinued up to the time of his death. In 
his earlier life he sang much in public as 
a member of several quartets. He was a 
bachelor and is survived by two sisters, 
Mrs. John S. Alley of Chestnut Street, 
West Newton, and Mrs. E. M. Myrick 
of Tignish, Prince Edward rend. 
. H. L. 


Walter P. Bishop 


MILWAUKEE, Oct. 17.— Walter P. 
Bishop, president of E. P. Bacon Co., 
and long prominent in promoting local 
musical activities, died here after a long 
ilIness, Oct. 9. Mr. Bishop, formerly 
president of the local Chamber of Com- 
merce, member of various commissions, 
officer of the City Club and an active 
member of the Merchants’ and Manufac- 
turers’ Association and Y. M. C. A., 
found time to devote to music. He was 
a former president of the Arion Musical 
Club and sang with the Arion Chorus 
until within a year of his death. 

J. E. McC. 


Mrs. Eleanor. Kellew Morgan 


HARTFORD, CONN., Oct. &.—Mrs. 
Eleanor Kellew Morgan, widow of 
George Washbourne Morgan, a former 
well-known organist, died last Thursday 
at her summer home, Pleasant Plains, 
Staten Island, N. Y. She was eighty- 
three years old. ‘ 
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VIOLINIST ACHIEVES 
HER ARTISTIC ESTATE 


Marie Caslova, in New York 
Recital, Wins a Place 
Among the Elect 


Marie Caslova, Violinist. Recital, Mo- 
lian Hall, Afternoon, October 20. Ac- 





companist, Walter Golde. The Pro- 

gram: 

Sonata in D, Nardini; Concerto, Op. 
26, Max Bruch; “Romance” and “Men- 
uet,” Debussy; ‘“Havanaise,’ Saint- 


Saéns; “Lullaby,” Max Reger; “Spanish 
Dance,” Granados-Kreisler; Hungarian 
Dances, Nos. 7 and 15, Joachim-Brahms. 


Several years ago Miss Caslova made 
her New York bow and played in an im- 
mature and amateurish manner. She 
has grown since then in a way which in- 
dicates that she is of the stuff whereof 
artists are made. It took her but a short 
time last Saturday to demonstrate her 
right to a place among the foremost 


young violinists of the day. There is 
now a degree of mastery in her playing, 
an assurance of style, an authority, to- 
gether with a warmth of emotional grasp 
and publication formerly lacking, that 
give her work a stamp of individual 
distinction and a force of appeal-it never 
had before. The modesty of her de- 
meanor and her evident sincerity quickly 
won her audience and her success was 
decisive. 

Miss Caslova’s technique is secure and 
she plays admirably in tune. Her tone, 
if not voluminous, sings with a penetrant 
sweetness and purity. She must com- 
bat the temptation to force it beyond 
its natural limits, as she did a few times 
in the course of this recital, to the detri- 
ment of its rich beauty on the G string. 
Save in these instances, however, she 
did nothing to impair the insinuating 
musical charm of her performances. The 
Nardini sonata had dignity and style in 


its delivery and a moving poetic sense . 


in the flowing cantilena phrases of its 
adagio and larghetto movements. 
Bruch’s concerto Miss Caslova gave with 
dramatic breadth and understanding and 
in the finale with a considerable incisive- 
ness and vigor of attack. In the shorter 
pieces the young violinist exhibited at 
once finish and warmth. After the con- 
certo she gave as an encore the Beetho- 
ven-Kreisler “Rondino,” while Debussy’s 
“Menuet” had to be repeated in response 
to the applause her touching, wistful 
rendering of it provoked. 

Walter Golde played Miss Caslova’s 
accompaniments in his finest style. 

B. F..P. 


Music Teachers’ National Association to 
Meet in New Orleans 


The next annual meeting of the Music 
Teachers’ National Association will be 
held in New Orleans, Dec. 27 to 29 in- 
clusive. New additions to the program 
just announced by President J. Law- 
rence Erb are a paper by Dr. Giuseppe 
Ferrata on “A National Music Publish- 
ing House” and a paper by Walter Gold- 
stein of New Orleans on “The Natural 
Harmonic and Rhythmic Sense of the 
Negro,” with illustrations by unculti- 
vated Negroes. Plans are being com- 
pleted for a number of entertaining fea- 
tures outside the meeting itself, one of 
these being a “personally conducted tour” 
through the old French Quarter of New 
Orleans. 


Children’s Community Chorus a Buffalo, 
Not New York, Institution 


Failure properly to identify a photo- 
graph sent to a newspaper office is apt 
to lead to error when the picture is re- 
produced. It was for this reason that 
the group of children forming a com- 
munity chorus in Buffalo, under the di- 
rection of Harry Barnhart, was repro- 
duced in MusicAL AMERICA of Oct. 20 
over the erroneous caption, “One of 
Harry Barnhart’s ‘Sings’ in Central 
Park, New York.” 








TEXAS 


SOLDIERS ARE 


SINGING SOLDIERS 

















This is part of a panoramic view of a “sing-song” at the 
Student Officers’ Training Camp in San Antonio. 
photograph had been reproduced in the same proportion it 
would have extended over five pages of the width of “Musical 





America.” 
Camp Funston, is shown in shirt sleeves, standing on the 
platform. He says “This group of men is, on the whole, per- 


If the entire 


haps the most superior in America. 














Photo by Steinle 


H. W. B. Barnes, who conducts the singing at 


They can sing, too.” 





LA SCALA OPERA IN SEATTLE 





Popular Operas and Good Casts Attract 
Music-lovers 


SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 16.—With the 
week of grand opera presented by the 
La Seala Grand Opera Company, Berry 
and Behymer, directors, Seattle music- 
lovers have enjoyed a rare treat. There 
was only one thing to be regretted, and 
that was the limited seating capaeity of 
the Metropolitan Theater, which made 
it necessary to have seat prices higher 
than is advisable if grand opera is to 
be a success financially. Several of the 
artists had been heard here before in 
Italian opera, and Fulgenzio Guerrieri, 
the conductor, is a great favorite in 
Seattle. 

The engagement opened Sunday night, 
Oct. 6, with “Rigoletto.” Mario Valle, a 
baritone with a powerful voice, sang the 
name part and Nina Morgana, coloratura 
soprano, sang Gilda delightfully. Andrea 
Arensen, tenor; Italo Picchi, basso, and 
Paola Bartaluzi, contralto, were very ac- 
ceptable. 

The second opera, Monday night, 
“Madama Butterfly,” brought out a large 
audience. Ester Ferrabini, dramatic 
soprano, was Madama Butterfly. She 
was splendid in the aria in the second 
act, and in the death scene gave a dra- 
matic representation. Giuseppe Gau- 
denzi, tenor, also familiar to opera-goers 
in Seattle, gave a good interpretation of 
Pinkerton, and Aristide Neri, another 
old favorite, was well cast as Goro. 

Tuesday night “Carmen” was heard. 
Ester Ferrabini as Carmen was wonder- 
fully effective. Roberto Viglione’s fine 
baritone was well suited to Escamillo, 
and Gaudenzi was a good Don José. 


“Rigoletto” was repeated at the Wednes- 
ay matinée to a packed house. 

On Wednesday night, in “Thais,” Es- 
ter Ferrabini reached the height of the 
power, both vocally and dramatically. 
Valle was fine as Athanael and Pelada 
Sinagra was a good Nicias. 

“Lucia” was heard by a large audi- 
ence. Nina Morgana sang her aria in 
the first act and the “Mad Scene” excel- 
lently. Sinagra was fine as Edgardo. 
The sextet was well done by Morgana, 
Sinagra, Formes, Picchi, Neri and 
Jaeggi. 

Still another opera was presented Fri- 
day night, “Bohéme,” and again Ferra- 
bini as Mimi and Morgana as Musetta, 
Gaudenzi as Rudolph, Valle as Marcel, 
Picchi as Colline, Formes as Schaunard 
and Neri as Benoit, gained added laurels 
for their fine delineation of the parts. 

“Carmen” was repeated at the Satur- 
day matinée and “Il Trovatore” closed 
the engagement Saturday night with a 
large audience. A. M. G. 


Naval Bandsmen at Cape May to Be 
Trained in Musical Theory 


CAPE May, N. J., Oct. 19.—The execu- 
tive officer at Cape May Section Base has 
approved of the plan formulated by the 
members of the Fourth District Naval 
Band, stationed at Sewell’s Point Bar- 
racks, to take a course of instruction 
during the witfter months in the theory 
of music. Classes will be held twice a 
week, the text material employed being 
the Progressive Series of Piano Lessons. 
F. E. Smith, the bandmaster, is an ac- 
credited Progressive Series teacher, and 
will act as instructor. Much enthusiasm 
has been aroused in the band. 





The Jersey City (N. J.) Musicians’ 
Society is to lose its president, Augus- 
tus Wilson, who for business reasons is 
to remove to the southern part of the 
State the first of December. Edward 
S. Breck, the first vice-president, will be 
in charge until the annual election. 





MEHLIN 


PIANOS 





Warerooms 4 East 43rd St., 


Are considered ty expert judges to be the finest now made. 
They contain more valuable improvements than all others 


Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Pianos 


Manufactured by 
PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 
New York 


Send for Illustrated Art Catalogue 





BUSH & LANE 


Pianos and Player Pianos 


Artistic in tone and design 


Bush & Lane Piano Co. 
Holland, Mich. 








HENRY F. MILLER & SONS 
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KURTZMANN Pianos 


Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician—SOLD EVERYWHERE 


C. KURTZMANN &CO., Makers, 


526-536 Niagara Street 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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